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THE STRIC 


The Mallard, called also Green-head, is the pa- 
rent of all our common domestic varieties of duck 
of whatever colors,—of the White Aylesbury, as 
well as of the more gaily colored Rouen. This 
is the Anas boschas of the naturalists, and the 
type of the natural family to which it belongs,— 
the duck of ducks. It is familiar to almost 
every one, from New York southward and west- 
ward; in New England and northward it is, 
however, less common, except as seen in the 
markets where it is always easy to distinguish 
between the Mallards and tame ducks by the de- 
licate feet of the wild fowl. They are not easily 
domesticated, as we understand, being apt to 
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pine-in confinement, and not bearing our sum- | factory one to the gunner, This bird has not 


mers nor winters well, 


imate very closely to the wild Mallard, and there 


We often find among | 
| our domestic ducks those whose colors aprox- 


seems to be no probability that a breed of tame | 


ducks gained from this original stock, would 
possess any advantages over those we now 
have. The beautiful engraving we present will 
be hailed with pleasure asa familiar sight by 
many a sportsman from Ohio to Kansas, and 


| from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. The distress 
| of the bird, so well depicted,is of short duration, | 


and the sight of a fine bird shot, and perhaps 
dropping almost into his hands, is a very satis- 





been shot in the breast, as a novice might sup- 
pose; the artist, who knows so well how to de- 
pict these wild summersets in the clouds, could - 
not have made that error. The thick plumage 
which forms a cushion, that in alighting.takes 
the weight of the heavy body, is*a” wefence 
against any but very large shot at short range, 
The pair of frightened and screaming com- 
panions show from their position, and the direc- 
tion of their flight, that the gunner waited till 
he had a rear sight, and could “see the eolor of 
the legs,” by which convenient measure, duck 
shooters are accustomed to estimate distances, 
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A month goes by very quickly, and January 
seems to us always to speed its flight more quickly 
than other months. Only a few days ago we grect- 








ed the New Year with its hopes and promises, now 
it is already old. The lessons of the new year may 
beat any time properly laid to heart. We always 
plan for the future, for improvement, for higher 
success. We always have the past with its expe- 
riences, of prosperity and adversity, of success and 
failure to draw lessons from. We are now ap- 
proaching the season of hard work, and he that 
lays carefully his plans with reference to it, will 
save himself not only labor, but perplexity and 
anxiety enough to make all the difference between 
a life of comparative ease and satisfaction, and one 
of annoyance and worry. Good plans are the lu- 
bricators of a farmer’s life. Wheels with well 
greased axles contentedly “purr” along the road. 
Work without plan drags, and like a squeaky wag- 
on distresses even the passer-by. Let us then lu- 
bricate,—and if our readers will use our hints as 





their wagon jack, they may put the running parts 
of their farm wagons in good order, so that they 


| will not require half the team when the ruts are 








deep, and before the roads are settled for the season. 
It is a poor time to stop and grease axles when 
the team is floundering in the mud. 





Hints about Work. 


Our effort in these “hints” thrown out from 
month to month is not to be repetitious. Still there 
must almost of necessity be a little sameness, and 
we fear some of our readers avoid these pages with 
the thought that they contain the same things over 
and over again. This is a great mistake. Few 
pages are the result of more thought or contain 
more valuable ideas. While upon the subject of 
spring work we are led to consider the 

- Working Aniimals.—On these the farmer depends 
for almost every thing of success. They are as 
necessary to most tillers of the land on a large 
seale,as is the soil itself. Their good condition 
for labor is just so much capital. The abominable 
farming which still in many parts of the country 
regards “spring poor” stock no disgrace to their 
owner, and looks upon the condition of leanness, 
which many oxen and steers present in the spring, 
as perfectly natural, cannot come under too strong 
reprobation. It is not only cruel in the extreme, 
but damaging to the farmer’s own interests to the 
Jast degree. Poor stock give out soon in plowing 
and heavy work. Four oxen will hardly do the 
work that two should. Pluck and endurance may 
be accurately measured by condition. 

Beef Stock kept stalled, will gain very rapidly as 
the weather moderates. The meal or oil cake fed 
should, if any thing, be increased. 

Cows which “come in” in the spring should have 
good hay or cut feed (stalks or straw) with bran 
upon it, and if possible some roots daily. They 
at least need warm sheds and sunny yards. Good 
stabling at night and in cold weather, and warm 
sheltered yards on pleasant days, will make not 
only a cow’s paradise, but reward the farmer with 
fine calves, and a better flow of milk. It is es- 
pecially important that 

Sick or accidentally disabled animals be confined 
away fromthe herd, as soon as the injury or sick- 
ness is discovered. When cowsare near their time, 
an accident to one causing “ slinking ” will be very 
likely to cause the same disaster to several. Every 
stock yard should have one hospital, and many an 


| animal may be preserved from severe sickness by 


| thing as the right. 


taking it from the herd and changing its diet, 
blanketing, currying, ete., for a few days. Never 
“doctor” animals by guesswork. Inthe anxiety to 
do something, many are just as apt todo the wrong 
Consult your family physician 
in severe cases; if he is a humane man he will think 
it no unwarrantable liberty ; or watch the symptoms 
carefully and consult the druggist. 








rial —It is quite common for aap ge horses to 
haye swollen legs in winter, especially if they are 
not kept in regular use. The same horses in sum- 
mer, especially if more or less in the pasture, are 
not troubled in this way. These enlarged legs in- 
dicate a weakly constitution. In a system perfect- 
ly vigorous, these secretions would work off and 
leave the limbs clean and smooth. The proper treat- 
ment in winter is to keep the horse in fair condi- 
tion, not fat, and allow him to stand a part of each 
day in a roomy box (or large stable) where he can 
walk about a little. Then he should have regular 
out-door exercise, not less than an hour daily. The 
legs should be rubbed dry and clean after each ex- 
posure to mud and snow. Indeed, the more “elbow- 
grease’ expended in rubbing the legs, the better. 


Brood Mares that are kept tied in stalls, should 
have an opportunity to exercise every day, either 
in the yard, or by moderate driving. A liberal sup- 
ply of water is also essential, as we have known 
mares to “slink” when they did not get drink for a 
day or two. Work-horses not required to labor, 
should be driven moderately at least once a day, 
several miles. Teams that are worked hard all 
winter, endure the severe fatigue of plowing, har- 
rowing, ete., much better than if worked but little 
during the cold weather. 

Water for Stock—When water must be pumped 
for all kinds of stock, in very cold weather, the 
weaker ones sometimes fail to get a suitable sup- 
ply, as the surface freezes over, or the master 
animals drink the limited quantity that boys and 
lazy men will draw for the entire herd. 


Sheep.—Every animal, whether old or young, that 
does not get its proper allowance of feed, or that 
requires a little extra care, should be separated 
from the flock, and provided with comfortable 
quarters and better feed than strong and healthy 
sheep receive. A few old ewes and the weakest 
lambs may occupy a small apartment together. 
Mutton sheep, as well as those to be kept over, 
should have a few roots daily, to prevent the 
stretches. Ewes that are near yeaning should be 
confined in aspacious, but warm apartment, so that 
the lambs may not be chilled and lost by exposure 
to cold. Hemlock and pine boughs are excellent 
for all kinds of sheep, and are asubstitute for roots. 

Swine.—Breeding sows require care this month. 
Do not feed them much meal. They require bulky 
and light feed. Skimmed milk with bran, or oat- 
meal and boiled potatoes are the best feed. The 
best feed for young hogs designed for heavy pork 
next autumn, is equal quantities of oats and peas, 
ground and mingled with milk and slops from the 
kitchen. Let all swine have warm and clean apart- 
ments, well supplied with dry straw. Swine will 
sat a small quantity of light clover hay, and if it be 
cut {wo inches long, all the better. Occasional feeds 
of raw roots of any kind will be good for them. 


The Wood Lot receives at this season more at- 
tention than at any other. All agree to the desir- 
ableness of cutting firewood in the winter, but in 
regard to felling timber for other purposes, there is 
considerable dissent. Trees that have ceased to 
grow rapidly, only cumber the ground. Such are 
usually recognized with ease, by the peculiar mos- 
siness of their trunks, and the scattered dead limbs, 
and with a Kittle calculation they may be felled with- 
out injuring growing timber. See an article on this 
subject on page 372, December, 1865. No trees 
should be cut now for timber, which leaf out early 
and require only a few warm days to fill thera with 
sap, like the maple, birch, beech, ete. Oak, hickory 
and ash may perhaps be cut now as well as 
earlier. Sticks of hard wood for wagon tongues, 
sleichs, farm implements, ete., may be cut now, and 


| be “sticked up” that is piled with sticks between 


them, so that the air may circulate among. them 
that they may season uniformly. It is very import- 


| ant that 


Fencing Stuff especially that for posts, should be 


| split out, peeled, and piled up to season before 


being set; and the same is true of bean and 
hop poles, wood for grape trellises, stakes, etc., to 
insure durability. Good sledding must be improy- 
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ed to haul timber of all kinds out of the woods, or 
to and from the saw mill. 

Waste of Fuel.—One way in which farmers often 
waste fuel, is by chopping the logs into suitable 
length for the stove, instead of sawing them. The 
waste in chips, as well as labor, isconsiderable. An- 
other waste comes from allowing the wood, after 
being prepared for fuel, to lie out of doors for sev- 
eral months, exposed to all weathers. Wood should 
pot necessarily be housed while green ; but after the 
winds of March and April have blown through it, 
it should be got under cover. Otherwise, it becomes 
“dozy,” and loses much of its value. If housed 
carly, it will remain hard, almost like anthracite 
coal, and will last very long. 

Winter Wheat.—Sec that no water stands on win- 
ter grain. During mild and thawy weather, when 
wheat sown in drills has been partly lifted out by 
frost, it will often pay to haul half an inch of dirt 
with hand hoes over the roots. This willsave them 
from farther injury by freezing and thawing. Usual- 
ly, however, the earliest field work, preceding 
even that “clearing up” and setting to rights 
which every farm gets after the weather is settled, is 

Seeding to Grass and Clover.—This may often be 
done in February if the ground is bare and the 
frost so far out that there is little danger of wash- 
ing by heavy rains and thaws. Procure the best 
seed you can of such grasses as you wish to sow; 
Clover, Timothy, Orchard Grass, Kentucky Blue 
Grass, ete. Obtain samples of the dealers which 
you may carefully examine for weed seeds, and the 
excellence of which may be tested, before buying 
large quantities. Sow upon winter grain when the 
ground is stiffened by frost or a light snow. 

Spring Grain.—Decide now what you will sow, 
and secure the best seed possible. If yousow seed 
of your own raising, select by repeated winnowings 
the very plumpest and heaviest kernels, and treat 
that which you buy in the same way, if you can 
afford to. Commence also at once to collect 

Seeds of all Kinds, concerning which see hints in 
other parts of this number. During the present 
month, also, is the best time to secure 

Good Farm and Garden Hands.—The prospects, 
as we judge, are, that there will be fewer applicants 
than places, even though the war is over and the 
great armies disbanded. 
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As we write, the mercury without is so far be- 
low zero that it seems almost impossible that it 
should get far enough above, this winter, to allow 
of much out-of-door work. Yet as we generally 
have had mild spells in February, it is probable that 
they will occur this year, and if they do, the 
notes in January will suggest several things that 
may be done, which are unnecessary to repeat here. 

gees 
Orchard and Nursery. 

The demand for nursery stock from the Southern 
States is already large, and will rapidly increase. 
Trees, ete., to fill these orders have to be sent off 
as carly as possible, as in many southern localities 
February is the suitable month for planting. In 
packing and shipping trees at this season, great care 
must be taken to guard them from freezing during 
the transit. Those who find the trees frozen when 
they are received, should bury the roots in earth 
and allow them to thaw gradually. A mild, damp, 
drizzly time should be improved to give 

Old Trees—and young ones too if they show any 
signs of bark-louse—a washing with some alkaline 
preparation. Soft soap made sufficiently thin to 
work with a whitewash brush is as efficacious as 
more expensive and troublesome preparations. Go 
over the tree with this, and the rains will complete 
the washing. Unless the tree is in a very bad con- 
dition, no scraping will be needed after this wash. 

Grafting is frequently done too soon. In some 
parts of the South grafts may be set this month; 
it is best to postpone the operation until the buds 
begin to swell. Those who go about renewing 





orchards by grafting, may say that it makes no dif- 
ference how early the work is done, as they wish 
to make their season as long as possible; but it 
will be found that where cions remain a long time 
exposed to the drying winds of spring, their chanc- 
es of succeeding are much lessened. A corres- 
pondent takes exceptions to our advice to bury 
Cions in the earth of the cellar, for the reason 
that the earth there is so impregnated with nitre 
and other salts as to injure them. In old cellars 
this objection may exist, but we had in mind such 
a cellar as we had been accustomed to use for the 
purpose, where the soil was very sandy and the 
difficulty alluded to could not occur. Where there 
is any doubt about the suitableness of the soil for 
this purpose, the cions may be packed in pure sand 
or in moss ; both these materials should be kept 
slightly dampened. The ends to be attained are 
the preservation of the natural moisture of the 
wood, and a temperature which is so low that the 
buds will not be excited to swell, and yet not so 
low as to freeze. The necessity of sending 
Orders to Nurserymen as early as possible, was 
mentioned last month and should be borne in mind. 


—_o—— 


Fruit Garden. 

But little can be done beyond seeing that no in- 
jury occurs from heavy storms, from stray quadrn- 
peds and careless bipeds. With many it is the 
custom to take the “ shortest cut ” when snow coy- 
ers the ground, and to go over the snow in a 
straight line on foot, or with vehicles, regardless 
what may be under it. The fruit garden should be so 
situated that there is no need of passing through 
it, but if this is not the case, take measures to keep 
any one from trampling on and injuring the beds. 


Grape Vines which were neglected last fall, may 
be pruned in a mild spell, as may 

Currants and Gooseberries.—The wood from these 
may be used for cuttings, as also that of the 
vine, but it is not as good as that taken in autumn. 

—_e— 
Kitchen Garden. 

The market gardeners around New York start 
their hot beds in February, but this is too early by 
a month for any but professional gardeners. The 
best time, which will of course vary with the local- 
ity, is about six weeks before the season at which 
plants may be set out with safety. Every thing 
should be made ready in advance. The manner of 
constructing frames, ete., is given on another page. 

Manure in abundance should be in readiness. It 
is best to keep it under a shed where it will not be 
exposed to heavy rains. The heap should be fork- 
ed over occasionally to prevent the center from 
becoming dry and overheated; by forking it from 
one pile into another it becomes uniform through- 
out, and if too dry it can be watered. Use will 
now be found for the 

Leaves, the gathering of which we have so often 
advised. By using from one-fourth to one-half as 
much leaves as manure, there is great saving of 
manure, and a more uniform and enduring heat to 
the bed. A rich light and rather sandy 

Earth will be needed for the bed, and if this has 
not been provided for beforehand, take advantage 
of a thaw to secure it, provided it is not too wet to 
move. Then the sash will need covering during 
cold nights, and perhaps during some cold days 
also. For this purpose nothing is better than 

Straw Mats, made large enough to cover a sash. 
They are easily made by stretching a warp of twine, 
and laying neat handfuls of straw upon it, buts out 
towards the edges of the mat, and the tops over- 
lapping in the centre, and lacing each handful ‘in 
place by means of small twine. 

Shutters made of boards fastened together with 
cleats, are also used. In absence of this an old 
carpet, or even loose straw thrown over the glass 
is better than nothing, to prevent loss of heat by 
radiation during the night. 

Cold Frames in which cabbage and other plants 
are wintering, must not be neglected. Air when- 
ever the weather will allow, and take care that mice 





do not destroy the plants. When the ground is 
thoroughly open, by thawing during a mild time, 

Horse radish may be dug for use or market, as may 

Parsnips and Salsify, and thus make the stores 
in the cellar last longer. 

Onions that have frozen should be kept from 
thawing by covering them with hay. A freezing 
does not injure them, but frequent freezing and 
thawing disposes them to decay. Market garden- 
ers do not take the trouble to put brush to their 
peas, but in private gardens it not only coatributes 
to neatness, but increases the yield, to give all 
but the very dwarf kinds a support. Lima, and 
other beans also need something to run upon. 

Brush and Poles are best got in winter. Nothing 
looks more slovenly, than these if cut after the 
leaves have developed. See last month for hints 
on their preservation. If one has a green-house, or 
a warm light room even, a few strong roots of 

Rhubarb way be forced to give early stalks. Take 
up the roots and place them in tubs or boxes of 
earth in a warm place, and they will soon throw up 
leaves, at the expense of the roots. Every source of 

Manure should now be at work to its fullest 
capacity, as suggested last month. 

Seeds will of course be needed, and this month 
is the one in which to attend to the matter. For 
those who are in doubt what to buy, we have given 
on page 61, a list that will aid them, and all inex- 
perienced gardeners should read Mr. Henderson’s 
excellent hints on page 59, 


—_—*o—— 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 

In the more genial climate of the Southern States 
the gardener may proceed with laying out, putting 
down walks, and edging, and planting, but at the 
North, he can only think how he will do it when 
the frost leaves the ground. The injury which 
trees and shrubs may receive from heavy falls of 
snow was alluded to last month. Much of the 
mischief from frost is done in February, when the 
noonday sun is quite powerful and the temperature 
sinks low at night. All but the hardiest of the 

Broad-leaved Evergreens, such as Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, etc., need a partial protection from the 
sun, where they are much exposed. The pruning of 

Shrubbery may be done, but it should only be 
trusted to some judicious person who knows the 
nature of the plants he is at work upon. Beware 
of those jobbing gardeners who go about doing 
pruning and similar work. They hack away in- 
discriminately and judge of the thoroughness of 
their work by the heap of brush they make. Some 
shrubs have their flower buds already formed, 
while others produce their bloom npon the new 
growth of wood,-and it is evident that the treat- 
ment which would throw the last named into flow- 
er, would entirely spoil the other for the season. 
In pruning avoid all attempt at formality. Remove 
needless suckers and over crowded growth. Lilacs, 
Forsythia, Laburnums, Japan Quince, Flowering 
Almond and Plum, Viburnums, ete., only require 
judicious thinning. Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
have large blossom buds, and to remove these 
now would cause the loss of flowers. If such bush- 
es need to be brought into shape, it is better to 
wait until they have flowered. 

Honeysuckles and similar climbers will do all the 
better if the excess of wood be thinned out, leay- 
ing only enough to cover the trellis. The Hibiscus or 

Rose of Sharon, commonly but incorrectly called 
Althea, where allowed to have its own way, makes 
a straggling weak bush that flowers but poorly. 
It needs the severest kind of pruning, cutting 
back, so as to leave only about three inches of the 
growth of last year. Where annuals are wanted 
early, and for the half-hardy ones, a hot-bed will be 
needed, but it is too soon to start it yet, though 
the preparations suggested under Kitchen Garden 
may be made. Read about starting seeds in boxes 
on page 62, ' 

Dahlias and other roots stored in the cellar need 
to be looked to occasionally. If they shrivel some- 
what from dryness, no harm is done, but if there is 
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any indication of thould or rot, they ‘must ‘be re- 
moved to a dryer place to prevent deterioration. 

Trellises and all supports for plants may be made 
and neatly painted of some inconspicuous color. 

— 
Green and Hot-Houses. 

No matter how variable the temperature is with- 

out, the fires should be so managed that the inter- 
or of the house is but little influenced. Water 
should be applied according to the wants of the 
plants, instead of giving an indiscriminate soaking 
alike to those at rest, and those that are making 
a rapid growth, as is often done. Wth 

Insects, as with other evils, success in overcoming 
them depends in a great measure on beginning in 
time When a plant is found to have an insect 
upon it, then is the time to treat it. Much trouble 
may be crushed between the thumb and finger. 

Camellias that have done flowering, may be prun- 
ed into shape; shorten straggling branches to a 
good bud. A well shaped plant is too seldom seen, 
owing to crowding. Bring forward pots of 

Bulbs, and supply them with abundance of water 

Seeds of tender annuals may be sown for early 
blooming, and a stock of all the needed kinds of 

Bedding Plants be propagated from cuttings. 

ae 
Apiary in February. 

If the weather continues wintry, follow the di- 
rections given last month, especially not forget- 
ting to sereen the hives from the influence of the 
sun after snows, when the weather comes off mild 
and warm. Warm weather such as will thaw the 
ice in the hive (caused by the freezing of the 
breath of the bees) will tempt the bees to fly, and 
they gct little harm provided there is not soft snow 
for them to fall into and become entangled in. 
When the frost in the hive melts, an opportunity 
is afforded to clear out dead bees, ete. Examine 
hives, whether housed or not, for mice depreda- 
tions, and take measures to abate them. This isa 
good time to shift hives to new stands, if desirable. 


—_— +. —— @ 


First-Rate Premiums. 
OPEN TO ALL. 


—— 
With the exception of five articles, which have been 
largely called for, and of which a new stock is not readily 
available, we continue the offer of our last month's 
premium articles. (For full particulars see page 2d of 
January Agriculturist, aud especially a full Deseripe 
tive Sheet, which will be freely sent to al! applicants.) 
Most of the premiums offered in the table below, and 
probably all, will be open for two or three months yet, at 
least, so that every one will have ample time to fill up 
lists of names in progress, or make up entirely new 
premium clubs of subscribers. The offers are for sub 
sciibers for this full volume, whenever received. We 
have stereotype plates from which to supply the numbers 
complete from January Ist, to all new subseribers, 
Many have received from one to four large premiums, 
and are getting new clubs, to secure still other articles, 
We are constantly receiving premium clubs from persons 
who say they found it quite easy to get upaclub when 
they took hold of the matter in earnest. Many have ob- 
tained $25 to $112 articles by three or four days’ work, 
and some in only a few evenings. It is only necessary 
to show a copy of the paper, and explain its leading 
features, its large amount of condensed information, its 
fine and valuable paenitann etc., to convince almost 
any man that it will pay him to take the paper a year. 


We have no special or traveling agents, but any one 


disposed to do se, can act as voluntary agent, and receive 
the premium es an acknowledgment of his efforts, 


| 


| 
| 


————EES —————— 


and if it be an article he does not want, he can inidiig 
sell it for nearly or quite the regular price, and thus re- 
ceive a good compensation. 


Menand Women of various occupations, 


Farmers, Gardeners, Post-masters, Mer- 


| chants, Mechanics, Clergymen, Teachers, 





Soldiers, Boys, Girls, ete., can engage in tlic 
work, and secure good pay for it, in the premium ar- 


ticles, which are al] good and desirable. 

















Table of Premiums and Terms, 3_ (24/22 
For Volume 25. ge 3& 33 
Open to all--No Competition. £5 go $s 
oa” 22° ize 
Names of Premium Articles, i | hee 
1—Goop Booxs—See terms belov* ............ ss 
%—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds)... 14} 35 
3—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 —.. 14] 35 
4—Nursery Stock (any 3 desired).. 30 | 100 
§—Iona Grape Vines (18 of No. 1) 00; 27] 92 
ec soncord Grape Vines (100 of No.1)’; “$12 00 19} 65 
Japan Lilies : kk eee -- $600 15] 3 
Seer ning’s Landscape Gardening........ $650, 15| 40 
10—American Cyclopedia... |g. 00 | 96] 53 
1:2--Worcester’s Gre:t Ilustrat’d Dictionary $12 00) 19] 65 
1: 3—Any back Volume Agriculturist,) ~~ $175) . 2 
14—Any Two back Volumes do }23S $350 26 
15—Any Three do do do | Saw $525) 10] 32 
16—Any Four do do do | 2S $700) 15) 3 
47—Any Five do do do 7Sese $875 15] 44 
IS—Any Six do do do fS58gi0 50 13] 50 
19—Any Seven do do do S tS 812 25) 19] 57 
20—Any Eight do lo 2 =o Sa 6 o1| 64 
21—Vols. XVI to XXIV e $I 75) 23] 72 
2:3—The County Election, Steel Plate Col'd.$10 060 Is | 60 
24—Halt in the Woods do do $1000 «=13] 60 
%5—Morton's best No.5 Gold Pen, Silver Case$4 50 12/| 32 
26—Case of Drawing Instruments... aikabinee $8 00 16] 45 
29—Lest Family Clothes-Wringer, Is} 58 
30—Doty’s Washing Machine.. . 19} 65 
31—Tea Set (Best Silver Plated)........ 5 67 | 240 
32—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson), $55 70 | 270 
33—Sewing Machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) 70 | 270 
34--Sewing Machine (Elias = ge are 75 | 290 
35—Melodeon (Best Four Octave)........ $0 | 800 
36--Melodeon (Best Five Octave) ....... 140 | 450 
37—Piano, 7-Octave (Steinway & Sons).. 773600 00 | 500 |1500 
38—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial)... $12 00} 19] 70 | 
39—Barometer (Woodruft’s on geeee $18 00 | 22] 95 
40—The Aquarius, or Water Thrower. $1100 19] 65 | 
41—Buckeye Mowing Machine No, 2..... $125 00! 150] 480 | 
42—Allen’s Patent Cylinder Plow...........$20 50. 31° 100 


fe" No chargeis made for packing or boxing any of the 
1,2, 3,7, 8, 
and 13 to 26, are DELIVERED to any part of the United 
The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving 
a Every article offered is 


articles in this Premium List. The Premiums 


States and Territories, free of all charges. 


the manufactory of each. 


new and of the very best manufacture. 


([eF In the above Table of Premiums, the 
First Column gives the Number of the Premium. The 
Second gives the lowest market price, or even less in 
some cases. The Third Column shows how many sub- 
scribers are required if sent at the regular price, $1.50 a 
year. The Fourth Column gives the number of sub- 
scribers required, if they are sent at the lowest Club 
price for twenty or more copies, that is $1 year. 

To avoid errors and save immense labor in looking over 
our books, it is absolutely essential that every name design- 
ed fora premium list be so marked WHEN sent in. (Such 
names are credited to the sender in a separate book, as 
fast as received—ready for instant reference.) 

* Premium 1.—Go0o0d Books.—Any person sending 25 or 
more subscribers, may select Books from the List on this 
page, to the amount of 10 cents for each subscriber sent at 
$1: or to the amount of 30 cents for each name sent 
at the (ten) club price of $1.20 each: or to the amount of 60 
cents for each name at $1.50. This offer extends only to clubs 
of 25 or more names. The Books will be sent by mail or 
express, prepaid by us.—This is a good opportunity for the 
farmers of a neighborhood to unite their efforts and get up 
an Agricultural Library for general use, 

The other Articles are fully sct forth in the Dx- 
SCRIPTIVE List referred to below, and briefiy last month. 

These Winter Months afford a very favorable 
oppertunity for collecting premium lists. Last year we 
sent more premiums in Feb'ry and March than in Jan, 


(= FULL PARTICULARS about each pre- 
mium article, etc., are givenina “DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST,” which we mail to any one desiring it. Send 
for it. The premiumsare of a standard class, and enongh 


of each can be obtained to supply all entitled to them. 





Each premium is for a specified number of names, as 


given inthe Table, and any one knows just what he or 


she is working for, without regard to any higher numm- 
ber that others may obtain, 


— Sa 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS 


—-o—- 

{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, These 
prices are positively good only to March 1st.] 


















Allen's (L, F.) Rural Architecture......... este pbheeat --$150 
Allen's (1. 1.) American Farm Book..........secsceeces 1% 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals.... ..... ee reccces 10 
American Bird Fancier,....... Se evesebenvesseakaeseeae oc. a 
American Rose Culturist............ % 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 1% 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly).............. 3 
Barry’s Fruit i Se eke eS 13 
Bement’s Poultercr’s Companion. 20 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancler ........ ..scoscess-ssseees 30 
Blake’s Farmer’s Ency ‘clopedia naes 1 50 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy 1 60 
——— un’s Fruit Cultivator’s % 
Bridgeman’s Y oung Gardener's Assistant 2 00 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instrue tor, Sckbeihawaen 3B 
Bridgeman’s Florists Guide. .......... 0... .-+-000 sess 3 
Brandt’s Age of Ilorses (EF nglish ‘and Ger WOAN).0<55020< 50 
Breck’s B I i bs cnleninhé ued kaGa wens 1 50 
Browne's Field Book of Manures............... 150 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory................0005 eeon an 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener........................ 10 
Burr's Vegetables of America..... 5 00 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand Book. 5 
Choriton’s Grape-Grower's Guide. a i] 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.............. 3 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book 5 
CODICES VOCCTINATION 00.5 5.0cscenesccovssesevcccsnsceceses % 
Colman’s Agriculture.. 5 00 
Copeland’s Country Life. 450 
Cottage Bee- Keeper ‘ B 
Cotton Planters’ Manual (Turner),. 150 
Dane's Modern Worse DOCtON... «00.00.0553 .cscessecccses 158 
Dadd’s (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor............. 150 
SE SE MEMIION 555 in ceepadecdesacaccke ou 18 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's)............ 5) 
Downing's Landsc ape Gardening (new 6 50 
Downing’s Cottage Residences,. iaugabeaee 250 
Downing’s Fruits sad rait Trees of America... 3 00 
Downing’s Rural Ess 
Eastwood on Cr: aaberry. ee 


Elliott's Western Fruit Growe 
Employment of Women—By Virg 
Flax Culture.......... 
French’s Farm Drainage . Se ssicisiens 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture . 
Ls eR eras 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grass 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Fa 
Fuller's Grape Culturist.. 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist......... 












Goodale’s Prine iples of Breeding - 5 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol....... 4 00 
Gray's How Plants Grow.......... 1% 
Guenon on Milech Cows........ 


Hall's (Miss) American Cooke 
Haraszthy’s Grape Culture, &« a 
Hi: urris’ Insects Injurious to Veget ation, pl: ain. 

Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, colored’ pl: ates, 


Ute 
= 


















Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers..............0.00000... 1% 
Hints to Riflemen, by Cleveland........... ........... 1 50 
Holly's Country Seats........ ee ee 450 
REG) SEO aGteaiss caches ds Asses dune ascscs-0s 0 de'edecn 40 
How to Buy a Farm and Where to Find One 1% 
Insect Enemies of Fruit Trees, (Trimble)... .. 8 00 
Jaques’ Fruits and Fruit Trees..............sseccccceces 60 
Jennings on Cattle. ........... Bs Z 2 00 
Jennings on Swine and Poultry 2» 00 
Jenning’s on the Horse and h 2 00 
Johnston's Agric ultural Chemistry 1% 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural ¢ hemistry 13 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening. 20 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee 22... ..ccssceccecasscecses 2 0 
Loudon's (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Garden 20 
pee ar "s Looe to — Hot. houses 15 

50 





s Ni 
Lineloy s (). ‘C ) Mor: zen B or 
















Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, L. Flint. 130 
Mayhew’s Ilustrated Horse Doctor Man 3 bv 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management.....|....) 9), 3 Se 
MeMahon’s American Gardener abe 28 
Miles on the Horse's foot.. % 
Morrell’s American Shepherd. . 1% 
My Farm of Edgewood........ pe ais tige's ti0ie 5 ves soba bv eee a 
Norton's Scientilic Agriculture ......... ... se. ee 
ROR RMREUNRYD Ck apna asian es ib'ss es avousss sedans sak 2 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c. Kamenek (paper) 8 
Pardee on Strawherry Cuitur©e .........ccces sescccccces % 
Parsons on the Rose...... .... ..... 150 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves. 2% 


Pedder’s Land Measurer.,,.............0006 = 60 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Hebnes ai 
Rabbit Fancier 
Randall's Shee 
Randall's Fine Wool Shee p Husbandry 
Rand's Flowers for Parlor and Garden ESOT: 
SOOOMMPONON OR ENO TIGE,. 20 oe sessccsccccssiccs 
Rural Affairs....(bound)....4 Vols 
Rural Annual (by Joseph Harris), 
Rural Register (by J, Thomaus), er Prey 
Saunder's Domestic Poultry....paper, ‘80 cts...bound.. 
Saxton’ s Farmers’ Library..set of 3 wv ols. morocco 
Saxton’s Farmers’ Library. .set of 3 Vols. .cloth 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book.......... arate 
en, error rere ‘ 
Skillful Housewife  .............. 
Smith's Landscape Gardening... 5 Sy aa Mesa 
Spencer's Education of Children. 
Stewart’s (John) Stable Book 
Templston’s Mechanic’s Pocket C omp: inion 
Ten Acres Enough.. 
Tenny’s Natural Histor y and Zoology. ee 
Thaer’s (A. D.) Principles of Agric ulture,....: 
The Great West, bound....... obsesee 
Thompson's Food of Animals.. ... 
Tobacco Culture .......... s..cee cc ceeccee. 
Todd’s (S. E.) Young F pres PP ésssaisiecdins 
Tue ker" 8 Register Rural Affairs 
Vv aux "8 rl il us and Cottages........ 


- 3 
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Wareea’ 3 American Men Garden baeeeoee 


Wax Flowers (Art of Making). ates 
Wet Days at Edgewood.................00.0% 
Wetherill on the Manuti rcture of Vinegar, 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s). ae 
Woodward's Country Homes, 
Woodward's Graperies................... ccs. seunbmepee 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ......... «+ -esnseeee 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle ...............sccsee coneebe 
a eer eee -oaivip eee 
Youostt on Sheep. 

Youmans’ Household Bcience. 
Youmans’ New Chemistry. . , 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prins 
real 
Tie following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show ata glance the transactions for a month, ending Jan- 
uary 18, 1666, and the year ending December 31, 1865, 
with other interesting coimparative figures, 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Outs. 
¥5 days this m'th,125,000 3 ) 139,000 11,800 10.500 61,000 





000 1,979,000 310,000 576,000 965,000 





27 days /ast mth, 553,000 2,2 


SALES. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. 
93 daysthis month, 218,000 473,000 952,000 65,000 46,500 
27 days last month, 275,000 1,593,000 2,185,000 111,000 454,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 



















RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye, Barley. Oats. 
25 days 1866..... 125, 000 31,500 139,000 11,890 10,500 61,000 
8 days 1865.....2 231,000 11,000 137, 000 10,500 24,000 173,000 
SALES, Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
25 days 1866...... 213,000 473,000 952,000 65,000 46,500 
23 day's 1865. ..... 267,000 461,000 $84,000 33,500 «141,000 
e. E «ports from New-York, January 1 to Jan, 18: 
Ww, W heat, Corn, Rye, Oats. 
1855... i 5 0 1349 2,661 
136! .. 2 1,825 141 
4. Receipts of Breadstuffs in New-York in each 
of the last three years: 
Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
1 628,525 8,768,929 1 5,935, TF = 899,679 3, 239,054 9,851,955 
1 “017 13,458,185 7,164,895 491,915 2 5AL.S91 12,952,238 
I 4,059 19,933, S26 14,251,599 439,567 2 143, 485 11,076,035 
5, Lxports from New-York during each of 7 years past: 
Flour, Wheat, Cc cor n, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
Ibis bus, bus, bus, 1 






Ry 5 
4,085,082 
197,886 


3110, 346 
ei "326, 202 
1,058,516 


136)... 
1959... 





6, Comparative Stock of Flour in New-York, Jan. 1: 








186i. 1865. 1866. 

Western and &tate Flour, bbls, .55 a . 054 465,855 903,252 
Canadiaw Flour, bbis.. ; 100 4,950 22,810 
Southern Flour, bbls............ 33 110 37,463 26,250 
Grand total, bbis............ 605,267, 5938S 734,502 





7. Comparative Stock of Grain in New-York, Jan. 1 











1863. i8sG4, 1865. 1866. 
Wheat, bush..... b 734,817 5,540,444 1,807,356 2,940,108 
Corn, bush....... 013 1, 5 461,414 4,501,764 
Rye, bush... gis 37,408 212,298 518,448 
Bar ley, Dush..... 584,700 304,164 1,009,837 
Oats, bush, 8,411,836 3,018,301 2,246,852 


6. Receipts of Breadstuffs at Albany, by the New York 
Canals in each of 11 last siz years: 


Flour, Whe Corn, tye, Barley, @ ats, 
bbls. ~y bus, bus, bus. bus. 
53,500 82 





1,149, 100 11,176,000 14 
. «1, 493,2 


‘560,800 22,206,999 2 

183,300 15,463,600 11 Son ane S 5000 1 2,1 

-1,014,000 10,579,200 18,¢ 000 1,351,920 4, 531 500 10: 347,500 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
























5 . 18, 
FLour —Super to Extra State $7 60 @850 &6 % @ 8 40 
Super to Extra Southern 875 @15 00 890 @15 3 
Extra Western............0006 $10 @15 % 785 @15 00 
Extra Genesee............ 850 @1150 845 @11 3 
Superfine Western...... .... 700 @ 750 690 @740 
Ly ae 550 @650 500 @ 600 
GON DUBAR. «<3. .6s<ass 415 @450 423 @4385 
Waeat—All kinds of White. 2335 @ 2% 233 @2%7 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 169 @ 287% 162 @ 255 
Corn—Yellow ........ . 9 @100 8% @ 5 
Mixes © session 8 @ 8 @ 89% 
OaTs—Western......... oie 59 @~ 62 5 @ 60 
St: Sere ls skeen 2 @a — 60 @ 61 
RYE. SatSeas G5 @115 8 @ 1 10 
RLE ‘ 9 @115 8 @115 
ree SR #150 DB... 0... ‘ 80 @1 
Le Re 8 @ 110 
STRAW, # 100 f.. 6 @115 
CorTon—Middlit $s @ 5) 52 @ 58 
Hops—Crop of 1s 2 @ «60 23 @ 65 
Fraturrs—Live Ge 80 @ 8 @ 9 
Seep—Clover, #?  .......... 12@ 28% #2€@ 18 
Timothy, # bushel........ . 387 @10 873 @43 
Flax, # bushel Samana so Wi 299 @3805 27 @300 
Svean—Brown, @ f .......:. 10%@ =«i15} Wy%@ 15 
Motassxs, Cuba, # gl 145 @ is 3 @ 55 
CorFEE—lLio, (Gold price)% 1 1iKe@ 20K 1i4¥@ 20% 
Tobacco, Kentucky, &c., @ bb. 6 @ 30 6 @ 30 
Seed Leaf, @ tb 5 @ 4 5 @ 40 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, @ b. 50 @ %8 50 @ 80 
Domestic, pulled, @ ........ 1 @ 65 0 @ 6K 
California, eeweened, ably aie 5 @ 45 200 @ 42% 
LALLow, #@ : — 13%@ Th 12¥@ = 13% 
OIL CAKE—®@ ton. 5200 @55 00 5000 @54 00 
Pork—Mess, @ barrel........ 2750 @2800 3000 @31 87% 
Prime, # barrel . 2200 @2250 2250 o 00 
BeEF—Plain mes 1100 @1400 1650 @20 00 
Larp, in barrels, . 14, @ 19 15 e 18'4 
Burrer—W estern, 7 b.. ‘ 23 @ 8 200 @ 8 
State, ® b. aries se 3 @ 45 23 @ 40 
CHEESE, piakierweg 144 @ 19 12 @ 18 
Br ANS—® bushel. 200 @300 200 @ 250 
Peas—Canada. @ bushel...... 1 23 @13 12% @1 350 


EaGcs—Fresh, @ dozen 
Pov L TRY—Fow]s, @ b. 
Turkeys, @ - 14 @ 16 18 


if 
Pc ITATOES—Mercers, # DvI... 250 @300 255 @ 3 00 
Peach Blows, @ b: arrel 200 @250 22 @2k 
Buckeye s—New, # barrel., 150 @1%7 7% @200 


APPLEs—® barrel..... - 200 @40) 

The foregoing tables have been carefully prepared, 
Specially for the American Agriculturist, from official 
und other reliable sources, including the notes of our 
Own reporter, They will be found highly interesting, as 
showing the course of trade and giving a general view 
of the condition of our breadstuff supplies, They will 





also be valuable for reference in after years....Gold has 
been as high as 145, and as low as 136%, diene our last, 
closing (Jan. 17) 14034...- Receipts of produce, during the 
past month, have been extremely light, especially in the 
breadstuff line, yet receivers have been eager sellers, in 
view of the decline in gold. The demand, however, has 
been quite limited both for home use and for export ; and 
prices have favored buyers decidedly. The available 
supplies of flour grain in this market on the first instant 
proved much heavier than had been generally anticipat- 
ed, and this circumstance has had a depressing influence 
on the market. Toward the close, with an upward 
tendency in gold, prices of the leading articles stiffened 
a little, but there was no important increase in the vol- 
ume of business ...Provisions have been more active, 
owing to a revival of the speculative demand, and prices 
of hog products have improved, while other articles 
have been rather heavy, particularly Butter and Cheese, 
the available articles of which are heavy....Cotton has 
been more freely offered and purchased, closing at rising 
prices....Fine grades of Wool have been in better re- 
quest and held more firmly. Other kinds have been 
dull and drooping. ..Hay, Hops, and Tobacco have been 
in fair demand at uniform rates. 

New York Live Stock Markets.— 
Breer CaTTLE.—Average receipts for the past four weeks 
(ending January 17th), 4,834 ; weekly receipts for previous 
month, 5,843; weekly average for past year (1865), 
5,280; weekly receipts for same period last year, 4,942, 
The beeves offered for sale have becn of about the usual 
range of qualities. Latest selling prices average about 
as follows: Extra qualities, 17e@I{Sc per lb. estimated 
dressed weight. Medium to good, Mc@l6c. Poor 
grades, 9c.@12c....Mileh Cows,.—Average weekly 
supply, 122. Most of the cows offered for sale have been 
inferior milkers, and a large proportion of them from 
New York State. The best milkers have sold for $100@ 
$125 each: medium to fair, $70(090; poor to ordinary, 
$35@$50.... Veal Calwes,—Average weekly receipts 
for past four weeks, 375; for previous month, 112; weekly 
average for same period last year, 511; weekly average 
for the whole of the last year (1865), 1,333. The demand 
since our last report has been active, and prices for 
calves well fattened have ranged $15(@$23 each, or 12c/@ 
143ge per lb. live weight....Sheep and Lambs.— 
The market has been steady and the demand uniform. 
The sheep offered, with the exception of a few lots, have 
been of an ordinary and sometimes inferior quality of 
A few small lots of extras have sold at prices 
far above the average of good sheep. The average 
weekly receipts for the past month was 16,603; the 
weekly receipts for the previous month, 18,948; average 
weekly receipts for the past year, 16,938. The average 
price per head, $7.71. Price per lb. live weight, 7c/@9c. 

..Live Hogs.—The average weekly receipts for the 
past month, 18,038. Average per week for the previous 
month. 19,154. The second and third weeks were un- 
usually dull and prices declined. The past week, sales 
have been more active and prices tending upward slowly. 
The price per lb. for Western corn-fed swine now stands 
llc live weight; dressed, $1334. 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere, 


Forty Pages Again !—Though the past size 
of this journal has been 32 pages, which is all we have 
promised, we are compelled to issue 40 pages, as we did 
last month. The extra advertising in part meets the 
extra expense for paper, etc., and thus we are able to add 
largely to the reading columns, for, it will be noted that 
for every added page of advertisements, we add at least 
one extra page of reading matter, 

Back Volumes of the Agriculturist 
for 9 years are supplied neatly bound at $2 each (or $2.5 
if to be sent by mail) ; and $1.50 unbound (or $1.75 if sent 
by mail). The German Edition for 7 years past, suppli- 
ed on the same terms, bound or unbound. Any single 
nuinber (for 9 years past) sent for 15 cents post-paid. 





Please speakof the German Edi- 
tion,.—It may not have been noticed by all, that we is- 
sue the Agriculturist in the GERMAN language also, and 
this has long been the only German paper of the kind in 
this country, though there are here several hundred thou- 
sand German cultivators, Our German Edition contains 
all the engravings and valuable articles of the English, 
besides an excellent special department, edited by Hon. 
Freperick Muencn, of Femme Osage, Mo,, who isa 





State ounner: @ practical cultivator, and a distinguished 
German writer, This departinent occupies a vortion of 
the space used for advertisements inthe English edition. 
The German edition is supplied on the same terms as 
the English, and may be clubbed withit. It ought to have 
a hundred thousand circulation. Our readers will con- 
fer a favor,both upon the Publishers,and upon many 
Germans as well, by making its publication and char- 
acter more widely known, Many having German gar- 
deners, farmers, or laborers, take both editions, 


Morton’s Premium Pens.—We have 
sent out a good many dozens of these, singly, as premi- 
ums, and if they give as much satisfaction as the one we 
eonstantly use, they are doing good service. One writes 
that ‘‘ the pen is first-rate, and the pencil very convenieut 
but it ought to have a maguzine for pencil leads.”—There 
is one in every case, with a good supply of leads, found 
by unscrewing the pen-holder, near the base of the pen. 


“Arthur Merton *? is the title of a most. 
valuable book, published by J. C. Garrigues « Co., 
Philadelphia, Itdetails the trials, temptations, fall and 
reformation of a young man, in a manner calculated to 
impart instruction to every young person, as well as to 
all who have the care of youth—to paregts, guardians, 
employers, and teachers of both week-day, and Sunday 
schools. 12mo., 288 pp. Price $1.25. Sent post-paid by 
the publishers us above, or from this office. 





Back Volumes of the Genesee 
Farmer for § yeurs past, are supplied at the Agricul- 
turist office. Terins by mail, for bound volumes, $1.25 
each, unbound $1 each volume. The volumes for 1864 and 
1865 contain the first 24 numbers of the ‘* Walks and 
Talks on the Farm,” of which No, 26 is given on (pages 
50-1). Each of the back volumes of the Farmer contains 
much useful information, 





Some January Numbers Delayed. 
—An increase over last year of about 20,000 subscrib- 
ers received between Dec. 20, aad Jan, 15, taxed our 
usual and extra office furce to the utmost, exhausted the 
customary provision of paper and printed numbers, and 
rendered it utterly impossible to mail the January 
number to subscribers as fast as their names were re- 
ceived. Our mail clerks, paper manufacturers, and 
printers, by dint of hard day and night work, caught up 
with the mails Jan. 10, and we shall hereafier be able tu 
send the January and succeeding numbers to subscribers 
within a short time after the reception of their names, 


Good Advertisements occupy consider- 
able space in this number, and many of them are of 
peculiar vaine at this season, when every one is laying 
out his plans for spring. It will pay to look them all care- 
fully through. See about their character, etc., on page 7, 
last month. We repeat the standing request, that those 
ordering of our advertisers, sending for circulars, etc., 
will write where the advertisements were seen. 





This is a good Month for Premi- 
ums,—<A notice in another column (p. 44) announces 
that the Premiums will remain open for some time yet. 
Perhaps the present month is the best one in all the year 
to gather up a large list of subscribers and secure some 
one or more desirable articles free. Many have not yet re- 
newed their subscription to any paper, and there is stil! a 
large multitude who have not evei seen a copy of the 
Agriculturist. This month people are beginning to lay 
out their plans for the next season's work, and they will 
be the more ready to receive all the hints and sug- 
gestions they can from papers, and otherwise. Please 
let them have a look at the Agriculturist, and an invita- 
tion to take it regularly, Thousands.of dollars’ worth of 
premiuins have been already sent out, and are giving 
univers:l satisfaction. There are plenty more. 





A Seed Store in Every 'Town,.—Thc 
large number of seed advertisements in this paper, all of 
them from good, reliable parties, is a specially valuable 
feature, alone worth the subscription price. The cost of 
carrying seeds by Mail to the remotest corner of the most 
distant territory of our country, is only eight cents per 
pound, or 2 cents for each 4 ounces, This will enable 
our readers, with our advertising pages before them, to 
procure good seeds almost as conveniently, and perhaps 
more cheaply, than if an extensive seed store was loca- 
ted at every one’s door. 





Raral Annuals.—The Rural Tegister (30 
cents), and the Rural Annual (25 cents), are valuable to 


every cultivator, and these annual volumes are worthy o= 


being read and preserved for reference. The numbers 


of both these works for 1866 are now ready. 
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Value of Corn Fodder.—The estimates 
of the feeding qualities of corn stalks vary more perhaps 
than almost any other article of fodder. These different 
estimations are based much more upon the ways it is 
used, than upon any just notions of its nutritious value. 
On the prairies and ona large portion of the West it is 
seldom gathered at all, but the cattie are left to browse it 
in the flelds. On a great part of the South the leaves 
and tender tops are gatheged, bound in bundles, and 
constitute the chief dry fodder in winter. In the Middle 
and Eastern States it is usugily hauied in after the corn is 
harvested, and fed around t),2 stacks, thrown upon grass 
ground or jn the barn-yards. Some farmers take great 
pains to cure it well, house it weil if possible, and feed it 
ufter chaffing it fine and soaking it twelve hours, or 
steaming it till well ch@ked, usually adding bran, corn or 
oil meal in moderate quantities. These estimate corn 
fodder as nearly or quite equal to good upland hay, for 
all kinds of neat cattle and sheep —but best for cows. 





‘The most Prolific Cow on Record. 
—We have not, so far as we remember, the personal ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Henry Neff, of West Burre, Hunting- 
don Co., Pa., who is responsible for the following very 
remarkable statement; but he is an old subscriber of the 
Agriculturist, and his letter carries with it such assurance 
of honesty, thafhe has our entire credence. He writes : 

“A short time since I read in the N. Y. Times an ac- 
count of a very prolific cow in England, having four calves 
atone time, which all died soon after. Porter Town- 
ship, Huntingdon Co., Pa.,can beat that “all hollow.” 
When I was a boy, about thirty years since, my father 
had a cow that had eighteen (18) calves at seven (7) 
births. The first time she had one, the next time three, 
the next time four; three times succeeding this she had 
three each time, and the lasttime she had two. They all 
lived and grew up fine and large, with the exception of 
one, which was one of the four. When the cow was 
founc in the field with the four calves, one was dead, 
although it was as large as the living ones, and seemed 
as perfect in every respect. I can give any amount of 
testimony to prove the correctness of the above, if any 
one thinks it incredible or wants more evidence.” 





Mashed Turnips for Stock.— Peter 
Gale, Westchester Co., N. Y., says: “I have a stone 
weighing 60 or 80 pounds, placed inside of half of a large 
molasses cask, set at one side and 6 inches from the top, 
putting one turnip on this stone at a time, with a mallet 
weighing 4 or 5 pounds, I mash a bushel in from three to 
five minutes.” Would it not be better to place the stone 
over the half-hogshead tub and surround it (the stone) by 
a bottomless half of a flour barrel to catch spatterings ? 

Farming in Minnesota.—We do not 
wish to invite our readers to see who will tell the biggest 
(true) story about the profits of western farming, for we 
cannot publish the statements if they send them ; bug the 
following is given as aremarkable example of success in 
legitimate farming in very favorable seasons, and in a 
location where the rise in the value of land was very 
rapid. Itis given on the authority of F. M. Crosby, of 
Dakotah Co., Min. 

“In the year 1863, J. W. Treager purchased thirteen 
hundred acres of unimproved land in Washington Co., 
Minnesota, for which he paid $10,000. In the summer of 
1863 he broke seventy-five acres, upon which he raised 
a crop in 1864. That crop was sold for sufficient to pay 
for the land upon which it was raised, for breaking and 
fencing it, and all the expense of raising, harvesting and 
marketing the crop, and $1,100 besides. 

“In the season of 1865 he cultivated 860 acres of the 
land and raised ; 


16,000 bushels of wheat, worth.. .......... .... $16,000 
7,000 “ * oats, eS BSR Rb Sees SeSe 2.800 
3,000 as NN no es es keeees nits a> 2,100 
2,000 “ Te sss sbedcees ceeenke 500 
4,000 e cn, er oe rer ere 2,600 


Total value of crops raised in 1865.. 
The cost of seed, raising, harvesting and market- 





NE WEN fio g -v cba. 0bis odKe sé sscone 8,000 
Leaving profit, after paying all expenses.......... $16,000 
Add the profit received from the crop of 1864..... 1,100 

Makes the profit of the two crops........... $17,100 


It cost him to break and fence the land he has 
under cultivation (deducting the expenses of 
breaking and fencing the land, cuitivated in 
1864), which was paid with the crop of that 
ER ee ere se-ce ooee 2,200 
To which add the cost of the land (deducting the 
cost of the 75 acres cultivated in 1864)........ 9,500 
$11,700 
Deduct that sum from $17,000, the total profit of 
SORE NE DORR BONUOE See nc rcnss oaceces once - $5,400 
After paying for the land and all expenses of breaking 
and fencing it, and the expense of seed and raising and 
marketing his crops. 
“Mr. Treager has realized from two crops, the first being 
only seventy five acres, after paying all expenses, suf 
ficient to pay for 1500 acres of lan’, to pay the expense 


| 





of breaking and fencing 860 acres of it, and $5400in cash. 

“ The buildings upon his land cost him $3000, and his 
farm is now worth $35,000, making a total profit of 
$37,400.—Farmers who have operated upon a smaller 
scale, have reaiized profit in proportion. 

“ This is a simple statement of facts. From it the world 
can judge whether farming in Minnesota is profitable.” 

Ice Houses and Filling.—Our plan for 
an ice-house described on page 330 (November) was not 
intended for the cheapest one that would keep ice well, 
but for 2 good one in which the theory of the best way 
to keep ice is well carried out, and which would keep 
ice well on any soiland in any climate or exposure. The 
fact is that some of the cheapest, most carelessly knock- 
ed together houses, if the ice is only well packed, keep 


it excellently, while some built at great expense, which | 


lack good drainage or ventilation, or something else, keep 
it buttwo or three montlis. Ice houses ought to be filled, 
if possible, in very cold weather, after the interior 
of the house has become thoroughly cold, and when the 
ice itself is not only perfect!y dry, but very cold. It re- 
tains this cold a long time, and besides, if the cakes are 
well cut and closely packed, with the interstices chinked 
full of ice dust or snow, a few pailfuls of water may be 
dushed on, which will immediately freeze and make the 
whole nearly a solid mass. Cakes thus frozen together, 
will nevertheless crack apart easily when the ice is needed 
in summer. The ice cakes should be cut with right 
angles, and of uniform sizes, so that the layers may fit 
the size of the house as nearly as possible, leaving 
about 6 inches all around, to be filled with straw or saw- 
dust closely packed. It is usually best to lay a bed of 
tanbark or straw, some three inches thick upon a level 
floor of boards, such as was described in the November 
number, but if the floor be of rails or of boards laid un- 


; evenly upon the ground, the bed should be 6 or 8 inches 
} thick. The floor should never be of matched boards, for 


it nust allow water to pass through freely. In large ice 
houses the practice of setting the cakes of ice on the 
edges, is frequently advocated. We see no reason to 
prefer it in small houses, for if the ice be carefully 
packed, all the thawing will take place at the exterior of 
the mass. When filled, the ice should be covered with 
a thick layer of straw. 

Making a Solid Mass of Ice.—Where 
a supply of water can be had, with a little fall, and where 
there is sufficient cold weather, an ice house can be 
readily filled with a solid mass of ice at trifling expense. 
Arrange a pipe so that the water can be thrown out 
over the floor of the ice house in the form of fine spray, 
as from the rose of a watering pot. This will freeze as 
it falls, quite rapidly in cold weather, and in a brief time 
a whole house can be thus filled with a solid mass. 

Mules and Horse Teams, —“ Bob.” 
There are a good many good things about mule teams, 
but you can’t trust them. With steady work, if not 
abused, and with enough to eat they will do more work 
than most horses. No teams we ever saw will do more 
work than those little Kanuck stallions, which twenty 
years ago were much more common than they are now. 
They would weigh about-800 to 1000 pounds apiece when 
fat, were as spry as cats, tough as knots, afraid of noth- 
ing, and reliable. As a general thing, too, they knew 
more than their drivers, about many things. All the 
horses we use for farm work are mares or geldings, and 
they are therefore more liable to disease, need more 
care, will not stand so hard work, have less pluck, are 
more apt to shy, ete. In all these particulars a horse is 
hurt by gelding--but it does a mule good. Mules will 
bear a certain kind of abuse better than horses. They 
are very knowing, and teachable if they must learn, not 
naturally docile like a good horse. They make good 
farm teams, but are better adapted to the climate of the 
Southern states than to ours. 


Windmills.—In reply to several inquiries 
for windmill powers, we will state that such are now 
employed all over the country, for pumping water, 
churning, driving saws for cutting fire wood, and they 
may be made torun thrashing machines, or grain mills, 
Such a mill can be erected over or near a barn, to drive 
several kinds of machinery and any skillful mechanic can 
put one up. If the wings are not self-regulating, a 
brake can be applied to some journal to stop them, or to 
make them run slowly during a gale. 


A Warm Poultry House for Maine. 
—A would-be poultry fancier in Androscoggin Co. asks 
how he can build warm enough for Black Spanish Fowls, 
In December, 1864, we gave a planof a poultry house, 
which was lathed and plastered, ceiling and all, and had 
conveniences for fire in very severe weather. This is an 
expensive plan, but good. The best thing for our Maine 
friend to do is, to dig out a pit 3 feet deep, about 8 fect 








wide, and as long as he pleases; lay up a back-wall 8 
feet high, and a front wall towards the east and south 5 
feet high, with a 4X6 inch plate on each, laid in mortar 
or cement. Between the end-walls, 2!4 feet from the 
back plate, lay a strip of scantling, supported in the mid- 
dle, if necessary, by braces to the back wall; roof over 
between this and the back, and set 6-foot green-house 
sashes to cover at least two-thirds of the pit, to rest on 
the front wall, and this scantling—rafters being set cor- 
responding to the width of the sashes. Make holes for 
ventilation in the back wali, set the roosts very low—not, 


‘over 3 feet high, and all on one level—provide other 


conveniences and necessities as frequently directed. 
Make the door in one end, and the entrance boarded off 


| from the fowls’ quarters. Finally bank up the earth on 


the outside, making very thick earth walls, well sodded, 
Such a house will be warm both summer and winter. 
Thorough drainage is very necessary, and in winter tt 
will probably be best to have thick straw mats, made to 
rolj, to lay over the glass on very cold nights. 





Cheap Stump Pullers.—Reuben Seip, 
Steuben Co., N. Y., inquires for a cheap stump puller. 
He will find illustrations of three different stump pullers 
in the Agriculturist for 1865, one on p. 77, March; p. 114, 
April, and p. 371, December. For pulling sound stumps, 
a very strong machine is required, having a large screw 
to lift a stump vertically, or a system of pulleys with a 
long chain and iron rods attached to another Stump, draw- 
ing over the top of a frame set near the stump to be lifted. 





White Clover. — “ Will Swedish White 
Clover give a large yield of good hay?” Not equal to 
red clover. It can be obtained at most seed stores. 

Garden Notes.—Rev. W. K. Darcy, Middle- 
essex Co., Mass., sends us what we consider a model 
letter, for it gives as well as asks information. The fol- 
lowing bits of garden experience will interest many. 
Some of Mr. D.’s queries are answered in the present 
number, and others will be attended to in time. 

‘*A few Garden Notes for 1865. The Cooks’ Favorite 
Tomato has proved, with me, to be nothing better than 
the Early Apple, long grown. The Early York is, how- 
ever, a decided improvement ; being fully a week earlier 
than the Apple, smooth and good-flavored, and an abun- 
dant bearer. Of course, the Fejee still maintains its 
rank as a late Tomato.—Of Beans, the Fejce (from 
Gregory, of Marblehead) proves with me, to be not only 
the earliest, but decidedly the best of the bush sorts, It 
resembles the Cranberry Bean in tenderness and flavor ; 
but is much earlier.~The Early Wakefield Cabbage has, 
this year, given great satisfaction, proving early, tender 
and of excellent flavor. It is nearly as early as Early 
York, but has none of its flabbiness or toughness, It 
also grows larger with me than the Winnigstadt.” 





Caulifilowers.—“W. K. D.” Cauliflowers 
will sometimes run up to flower in dry weather. They 
must be kept growing when once started, by watering if 
need be. We have found both Early and Half-early 
Paris to do on sandy soil, but we used a good dressing of 
muck and ashes. 





Onions, — J. M. Shaver, Westmoreland Co., 
Pa. The whole story of Onion culture is given in our 
pamphlet on that subject. Price by mail 20 cents. At 
the season for sowing we give directions in the Monthly 
Notes, but of course cannot go so fully into the matter. 

Lime in the Orchard.—Levi Lebo, Dau- 
phin Co., Pa., wishes to plow his orchard for a crop and 
use lime, and says “ most of our farmers here think lime 
destructive to fruit trees.” Most of our farmers find lime 
a beneficial manure. If other crops on your land are 
benefitted by lime, there will be no danger of hurting the 
trees. In many partsof New England it is regarded 
almost as a specific for old orchards beginning to fail. 





Mulching 'Trees.—One of our Westchester 
friends, when he plants a tree in spring, sows a circle of 
buckwheat ai] around it quite thickly. When the buck 
wheat is in blossom, he pulls it up and Jays it around the 
tree for a mulch. In this way, whatever nourishment 
has been abstracted from the soil, is returned to it by the 
decay of the buckwheat. 

Are Butternut Trees Injurious ?— 
J. B. Howe, Worcester Co., Mass. Young fruit trees 
may be injured by butternut and other forest trees, if the 
roots of the latter are so near as to rob the fruit trees of 
nourishment or to unduly shade them. 





Plant Humbugs.—Letters and circulars 
are received which show that the venders of wonderful 
plants are still abroad. Some chap is about in Ohio, sel- 
ling plums which the Curculio will not touch, because 
they are on stocks of the wild plum, and ‘quinces as 
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delicious as peaches which may be eaten right from the 
tree.’ But he is nothing to Luther Sutton, who hails 
from Wisconsin. Luther has wheat with seven heads on 
one stalk. Likewise he has seed of the “ Western 
Green Tea,” which people must be very green to buy. 
Moreover, he has “ paint seed.” A wonderful seed it is 
too—with both paint and oilin the seed, and as brooms 
can be made from the tops of this wonderful plant, we 
don’t see why not paint brushes too. Besides all this, 
the same chap will ‘‘ doctor for fits, cold sores and con- 
sumption, one month on trial for the receipt of 15 cents 
down,” which is cheap. The blasphemous wretch uses 
the name of the Almighty several times in his circular, 
and calls himself a ‘ Minister of the Cross of Christ.” 
Will not people learn that seeds, plants, trees and such 
things of real value, do not first find their way to the pub- 
lic through peddlers, nor through the agency of such 
circulars as we have described. 

Grape Mildew, Remedy Proposed. 
Mr. J. Maccracken, Secretary of the Hocking Valley 
Horticultural Society, sends minutes of a meeting held 
at Lancaster, O., from which we extract the following : 
“Informal remarks were made by Mr. Fetters in regard 
io mulching as a preventive of mildew in vineyards and 
protection to orchards. He had experienced the bene- 
fits by comparing results in portions of his vineyards 
mulched and not mulched, and he wasso well satisfied 
of the benefits, that he intended mulching his whole vine- 
yard to the depth of eight or ten inches with bagasse (the 
ground cane of sorghum), thereby protecting the soil 
from the hot rays of the sun. 
surface soil wet, believing that rain on lot parched soil 





creates mildew.” 
ing vineyards were ravaged by mildew, the mulched 
portion of Mr. Fetter’s remained in fine condition, Please 
send the note on propagating the Delaware. 





An Essay on Grape Culture.—We 
are indebted to Col. B. P. Johnson, Sec. N. Y. State 
Agl. Society, for a copy of an Essay on Grape Culture 
in Steuben Co., by Hon. Goldsmith Denniston. This Es- 
say forms a part of the Transactions of the Society for 
1865, and is also printed separately in a pamphlet form. 
Steuben Co., now ranks as one of the great grape regions 
of the country, and this account of the character of the 
land devoted to vineyards, and the methods of culture 
that have proved successful, is interesting and useful. 
{t is fully illustrated by maps, etc. There are doubtless 
many other localities as well adapted to the growth of 
the grape, as are those near Crooked Lake, and this 
Essay will be a useful aid in forming an opinion of them. 





The Catawba in Iowa.—M:. A. Brodt, 
Lee Co., Iowa, sends us samples of Catawba wine, which 
shows that the grape ripens with him. The wine, though 
of a lighter character than that made further South, was 
exceedingly well made and a very creditable specimen. 


Steuben County Grapes.—tThe neigh- 
borhood of Crooked Lake, in Steuben Co., seems to be 
especially favorable to the growth of the grape, and the 
brands of Hammondsport, Urbana, Pieasant Valley, and 
others, have already become well known in the New 
York Market. On the 12th of December, we saw ten 
tons of grapes from those places, at the Commission store 
of C, W. Idell, on West st. The fruit was Isabella and 
Catawba, in 5 and 10 pound boxes, and in excellent order. 
It met with a ready sale at 20 cents per pound wholesale. 





Keeping Grape Cuttings.—Rev. W. K. 
Darcey. In a dry cellar in dry sand, the grape wood 
will be likely to become dry itself. In a cool cellar, 
they will do well if the sand be kept moist, but if it be 
both dry and warm, it is better to bury the cuttings out of 
doors below the reach of hard frosts. By putting some 
straw or litter over the place, the ground may be kept 
from freezing so that they can be easily taken out. 





Jona and Israella Grapes.—W. 8. 
Waters, Wilson Co., Tenn. We have nothing to add to 
the opinion given in October last. They are both worthy 
of trial in your State.... I. Mattison, DeKalb Co., Ill. 
The Iona is not as hard to strike from cuttings as the 
Delaware. It is easily propagated from cuttings in the 
open ground, but the wood is just now too valuable to 
use in that way. 

Apples in Wisconsin.—E. W. Daniels, 
Washara Co. says, that with him the King of Tompkins 
Co. proves one of the most tender varieties. Eyrom his 
own experience and that of his fruit growing neighbors, 
he gives the following as the hardiest. Duchess of Ol- 
denburgh, Talman Sweet, Golden Russet, Perry Russet, 
St. Lawrence, Red Astrachan, Fameuse or Snow, Fall 
Orange, Sops of Wine and Westfield Seek no-further. 


Dr. Sanders always keeps | 


Mr. M. states, that while neighbor- | 





Washington Co., Wis. 


| 


Apple for a Name.—J. Osborn, Union 
Co., N. J. Apparently Victuals and Drink, a favogte 
variety in some parts of your State, where it is also cal- 
led Big Sweet, and Pompey. 





Crab Cider.—A correspondent wishes to 
know how the famous Crab Cider of Franklin Co.. Pa., 
is made, and what kind of apples are used. Will some 
of our Franklin Co, readers respond ? 





Fruit Drawings.—F. H. H.,” White 
Marsh, Pa., sends some clever drawings, which he need 
not be ashamed to put his name to. The large apple is 
Peck’s Pleasant. A fine fruit and good keeper. The 
other we do not recognize so readily. It may be 
Jefferis, a Chester Co. variety—but that is a guess only. 
The other fruit is that of Celastrus scandene. See en- 
graving and description in August, 1864. 





Forest Trees.—Many correspondents. It 
is our intention to give more attention to the culture of 
these than we have heretofore done. No progress can 
be made with their propagation at this season. If any 
seeds are on hand, do not let them dry up. Thin shelled 
seeds should be kept in sand, and those very difficult to 
start, such as Thorns and hard nuts, should be putinto 
boxes of earth and exposed to the cold of winter. Ar- 
bor Vite seed may be kept in sand. 

Kuropean Alder.—J. G. Eisentrandt, 
The European Alder is sold at 
large nurseries, but at a price which would make it too 


costly to plant on river banks to keep them from wash 








ing. Our native Alders would answer as well, and prob- 
ably the White Willow would be better than either. 
Exterminating Locust Sprouts.— 
“E. K. T.,” Orleans Co., N. Y., writes: “I would be 
thankful if some person could recommend, through the 
Agriculturist, an effectual way to remove or prevent 
young locusts growing up from the old roots.” The 
only way is to cut off the sprouts when they are not more 
than a foot or two high. Young locust trees will give 
little or no trouble if they are mowed twice every season, 
close to the ground, when grass is cut for hay. 





Late Strawberries.—B. F. Butterfield, 
Windham Co., Vt. The Georgia Mammoth is perhaps 
the best of the later varieties, and is a fair fruit, hard 
enough to bear transportation to market. 





Flowering Shrubs.—Mr. H. Allen, Wash- 
ington Co., N. Y. The shrub with double yellow flow- 
ers seen at Central Park was doubtless Kerria Japonica 
(often incorrectly called Corchorus Japonica), the Japan 
globe flower. It spreads greatly by means of suckers 
and often becomes troublesome. The Rose of Sharon, 
Hibiscus Syriacus, may be had at any of the nurseries. 





Washing Seeds.—One of our readers cal- 
led in to say that the easiest way to wash tomato, cucum- 
ber and other slimy seeds, is totie them in a cloth and 
then wash them, cloth and all, in sgap suds, then rinse 
and dry. He says that the mucilage is readily removed 
by this treatment. Make a note to try it next summer. 





Poison Ivy.—Joseph Lux. That this plant 
poisons some persons and is harmless to others is a 
well known fact. We cannot tell why, any more than 
we can why cheese, honey, or any other usually harmless 
things are poisonous tosome individuals. The queries 
propounded by you are without the scope of an agricul- 
tural journal, as they refer to obscure points in pathology. 





The Practical Entomologist.—We 
have received two numbers of this sheet, and find it filled 
with interesting matter relating to insects. presented ina 
popular form. It may be had by sending 12 cents in 
stamps, to E. T. Cresson, 518 South 13th St., Philadelphia. 





The Potato Trade.—New York enjoys 
a very large inland and coastwise commerce in potatoes, 
which has sprung up, or at least immensely increased 
within a few years. Formerly the seaboard towns of 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Long Island were chiefly 
interested in this trade, and their crops were for the most 
part calculated fer marketing in fall or winter. Now, 
however, the trade is controlled by dealers who purchase 
at the West, chiefly along the lines of emigrant travel. 
They make use incold weather of the returning emigrant 
cars in which fires may be kept up if there is any dang- 
er from frost; and thus, in the coldest weather, and at 
an expense quite inconsiderable, compared with the ad- 
vantage, the crop of the great West is brought to our 
markets. We learn that this system, which was at first 
put in operation, according tothe Detroit Free Press in 
Southern Michigan, by a Mr. Shoecraft of St. Joseph Co., 








in 1857-8--is gradually extending--as it should. The 
use of warmed cars should not be confined to potatoes ; 
eggs, apples, and other roots, especially carrots for cattle 
feed, might be profitably transported in this way. Another 
result js that eastern farmers who formerly raised winter 
potatoes now make their crops in mid-summer, or hold 
them over for spring prices. The-former is the best 
practice, for the land is used for a crop of cabbages, or 
pickles after the potatoes come off, with great profit if 
in good condition and well enough tilled and attended. 





A New Work on Bee-keeping.—Mr. 
Quinby, whose work on bee-keeping has long been a 
standard one, has entirely rewritten the volume, and 
given the results of an experience of many years. The 
work is well illustrated, and directions for all the piacti- 
cal operations in the apiary are given. The plates of this 
work have been ready for some time, and we have only 
been waiting until the printers should be relieved of the 
pressure of holiday work to print and issue it. It will 
be ready during the present month, 





The European Timekeeper largely 
advertised to be sent on receipt of one dollar, in some 
cases 50 cents, is a form of sun dial on a card, costing the 
maker perhaps 5 cents, and of little or no practical 
value. An advertisement of it was offered to the Agri- 
culturist, but declined because it was thought the pur- 
chasers would not receive the worth of their money. 

Victor’s Stories, FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, by 
the writer of ‘Uncle Paul's Stories,” is an excellent 
book for children. There are 45 of these stories, told in » 
a pleasant manner, and each inculcating some valuable 
lesson, without being “ preachy” in style. The numerous 
engravings, its printing and binding, are all attractive. 
Published by the Jutericen Tract Society, Boston, 

Adobes or Sunburnt Bricks.—N. J. 
Smith, Mitchell Co., Iowa. We have had some ex- 


| perience with houses built of these, in Northern Mexico, 


There the climate is perfectiy dry for nine months in the 
year, and there is but very little frost. The houses are 
seldom more than one story in hight, with very thick 
walls. When covered by a good roof and the outside is 
protected by a thick coat of plastering, they stand very 
well, but when, as is usually the ease there, the roof is 
faulty and the walls unplastered, the bricks wash away 


. badly in heavy rains, and they require pretty thorough 


repairs at the close of the rainy season. We know of no 
instances in which this material has been used in North- 
ern climates. It strikes us that the great difficulty, in our 
uncertain climate, would be to get the bricks thoroughly 
dry. If they retained any considerable amount of moist- 
ure, the frost would cause them to crumble. We should 
be glad to hear from any who have tried this material. 





Wire Clothes Line.—Charles Sylvester, 
of Mercer County, N. J., writes: “ We have used a 
Wire Clothes Line for over five years. It has not been 
housed at all, and it is just as good asever. It does not 
injure the clothes a bit. It is an old telegraph wire about 
% inch in diameter and ‘galvanized’, (that is, coated 
with zinc.) The wire was a present to us, so I do not 
know what it costs, but can assure you it will pay for 
everybody to get one.” [We believe it.—Eps.] 


** Loosen a Nut Rusted Tight, b; 
holding a hammer or something heavy against one side, 
then placing a cold chisel as you would to cut the nut 
through to the bolt; give a few light taps on the chisel, 
which will expand and loosen the nut and seldom injure 
it.” So says “ P. G.” of Peekskill, N. Y. 





Laurel Poisoning.—Another remedy is 
proposed by a Farmer of Wickford, R. L., which is salt 
pork forced down the throat of cattle and sheep that 
have been polsoned by Laurel. He says that he has tried 
it with success, Such an inert antidode would indicate 
that the poison must be very mild, or the medicine useless. 





Seeds by Mail.—E. P. Horne, Denver, 
Colorado. Seeds and plants have a legal right to go 
wherever there are Post routes and Post Offices, at the 
same rates in the Territories as in the States. We fre 
quently send and receive such things in this way from 
Washington, and other Territories. 





Plant for Edgings.—D. Noble, Shawanaw 
Co., Wis. The plant is Lycopodium complanatum, and is 
noticed on page 22. Mr. N. recommends this for edgings, 
but we do not understand from his letter that he has so 
used it himself. With us it only grows well in the shade, 
If Mr. Noble has succeeded with it in cultivation, we 
will thank him for an account of its management. 
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ed, When we have a laugh over the hydraulic press | endorsement of the wool growers’ associations.-— Was 


Implement Erials, under the Direc. 


tion of the N. X. 8. Agricultural Society.- 


4 
aA 


t} 
ul 


the time of the annua) meeting (14th of February). 


the effort will be made to secure as full justice, and as 
complete a test of all the qualities of each machine 
possible. We hope, however, it will not be settled upon 
as the absolute guide of the committees of judges, with- 
Any one applying to Col. B. 
(Send 


as 


out essential modifications, 
P. Johnson, Albany, will receive this circular. 
postage.) Besides the mower and reaper trial, it is also 
proposed to try, at the same time, hay rakes, hay tedders, 
hay presses, threshing machines, fan mills, etc., hay cut- 
ters, arrangements for loading and unloading hay, bind- 
ing grain, also horse powers, and portable engines. 

It is intended, also, to hold early in the season a trial 
of Plows, together with harrows, cultivators, spaders, 
clod crushers, rollers, drills, horse hoes, etc., for which 
schedules will be submittel at the time of the annual 
mecting at Albany, at the date above given. 





Drag-Saw Questions.—C. T. Logan, 
Fulton Co., Pa. The drag-saw teeth should be filed to 
cut in dragging, and notin shoving; for thus the saw is 
in no danger of bending, it clears better, and in sawing 
large logs cuts faster, and with less strain to the ma- 
chinery. A 20-inch stroke is rather short for logs more 
than 2 feet in diameter , an adjustable crank-pin is often 
a convenience. You will find 130 pounds rather a light 
Weight for your fly or driving wheel; 200 to 300 would 
probably be better. 





Whe Cattle Plague.—The most recent ac- 
counts from Great Britain seem a litthymore favorable, 
vet the great distress and still greater danger is not abat- 
ed. The shutting off of Canadian sheep and beeves from 
our markets by the recent law seems at present product- 
ive of no good, though it is a wise precaution to make 
perfectly sure that neither sheep nor neat stock should be 
aillowed to enter this country which by any possibility 
might bring the seeds of the disease. A fine lot of long 
wool sheep, imported for breeding purposes, arrived in 
the harbor in the midst of the cold snap and were refus- 
ed permission to land. Eight of them died from exposure, 
and the rest we presume have beenreshipped. The gov- 
ernment will doubtless make good the loss, for it is quite 


the same as taking private property for public use. 





The Conn, State Ag’l. Society held 
its annual meeting at Hartford, on the 10th ultimo. The 
report of the corresponding Secretary is interesting and 
valuable for the review of the agricultural and stock pros- 
pects of the State; and the notice it takes of the Rin- 
derpest, as it exists in Europe and England. The old 
officers were re-elected, viz.: E. H. Hyde, of Stafford, 
Pres’t.; T.S. Gold, of W. Cornwall, Cor. Sec’y.; Bur- 
dett Loomis, Windsor Locks, Recording Sec’y. The N. 
E. Society is invited to hold its next fair in Connecticut. 





‘The Department of Agriculture.— 
The Commissioner of Agricuiture, not having made 
much by threatening the Agricultural papers, has turned 
the batteries of his wrath towards his subordinates, whom 
he suspects of being in league with us, and of supplying 
us with facts in regard to the affairs of that blundersome 
concern, As usual, Isaac Newton is on the wrong track. 
Had we any communications from them, which we have 
not, we should not make use of them, knowing it would 
place them in an unpleasant relation to the head of the 
Department. We seldom see any of the gentlemen con- 
nected with the Department, and when we do, we have 
more pleasant subjects of conversation than Mr. Isaac 
Newton. More than all this, there is not the least need 
of going to any one in the Department for knowledge of 
its doings. There are several persons in Washington, 
outside of his subterranean dominions. If the Commis- 
sioner doesn’t know that when he visits the other Depart- 
ments, it is a signal for all the clerks to look out for fun, 
we will let him know it. We don’t propose to let the 
Commissioner know how we learn about his official do- 
ings, but we have (a plenty that are not in his report; 
suffice it to say, they do not come from any one over 
whom he Hus any control. For instance, when we won- 
der at the small results of the propagating garden, which 
being a government establishment with a most capable 
horticulturist in charge of it, we know that the fault is 
not the Superintendent’s, but that gentleman does not in- 
form us that his work is all for nought. Other people 
tell us, that every pear, grape, and other fruit as soon as 
it shows any signs of ripeness, is picked by the Commis- 
sioner or by his orders, and sent to some Senator or other 
public functionary, and the whole purposes of the gard- 
en, that of testing and comparing fruits, etc., is pervert- 


real stride forward.—The Secretary of the N. Y. 8. 
Agricultural Society has issued a schedule for a trial of 
mowers and reapers, to take place at some time and 
place during the coming summer, to be decided upon at 
The 
circular, which we have received, gives evidence that 


bli®ider, we merely repeat what is told in the Washington 
circles as “ Old Peanut’s last.” And when we say, that 
the Department is frittering away the valuable time of the 
entomologist on work of little use, while his valuable 
book on insects lies neglected, we only use our own eyes. 
This much in justice to the gentlemen above alluded to. 
Almost daily we see in some paper some expression of 
' the contempt in which the head of the Department is 
held, of which, this from the Washington correspondence 
of a morning paper will serve as a specimen: 

“ Among the visitors recently at the White House was 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, who made a_ brave 
speech to the President, assuring him of his sanguine ex- 
pectation for the early conglomeration of the States 
through the efforts of the Department of Agriculture :— 
‘‘The people has laid down their spears and is beginning 
to take pruning hooks ; and aithough the fields is wasted 
and the land mourns,” quoth Isaac, placing one hand 
patronizingly on the President’s shoulder, ‘“‘ yet we will 
distribute the seeds of harmony, the fruits of concord and 
garden sass generally, so as to let the South see the effects 
of good government and the wisdom of your administra- 
tion.”” Upon concluding his remarks a copious dew was 
observed to be shed over the beaming countenance of 
Uncle Isaac; but the President preserved his usual 
equanimity and made no effort at reply. The employes 
of the department breathed easier upon the Commis- 
sioner’s report of the effect of his address upon the Pres- 
ident, and their appreciation of his abilities experienced 
no diminution.” 











The N. WY. State Cheese Makers’ 
Association met at Utica, on the 10th and 11th of Jan. 
The meeting was rendered particularly interesting by 
tie addresses of the President, and of Mr. X. A. Wil- 
lard, and by the reports of members of the association, 
who had been investigating the English cheese markets. 
The quality, size, and color of cheese adapted to foreign 
markets were discussed. The proposition to establish 
an American Dairyman’s Journal, to be the organ of the 
society, received some encouragement and some dashes 
of cold water, and the matter is left pretty much with 
the secretary. The name of the society was changed, 
on account of its national character, to 

“The American Cheese Manufac- 
turers Association,® and officers for the coming 
year were elected. Wm. H. Comstock, of Utica, is Presi- 
dent, with ten Vice Presidents from different States and 
the Canadas, and Geo. Williams, of Utica, Secretary, 


‘Khe Wool Enterest.—There was an im- 
portant meeting of wool growers and woolen manufac- 
turers held at Syracuse, in December last, which was 
convened on this wise. The U. 8. Revenue Commis- 
sion called upon the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for information in regard to the action of the present 
tariff on the wool interests. This body invited the differ- 
ent wool growers’ associations to send delegates to meet 
their executive committee to confer upon the matter. 
The wool growers it seems did not like this quiet ‘ con- 
ference meeting,’ and so proposed td send as large a 
number of delegates as would attend from each society, 
and the manufacturers (in self-defence) called also for 
delegates from different parts of the country. Thus a 
very considerable body of substantial and influential men, 
representing the wool growing and the wool manu fac- 
turing interests, were assembled. The only result of the 
discussion, which is of immediate moment, appears to 
be that these gentlemen agree and urge upon the Revenue 
Commission that both these interests should have “equal 
encouragement and protection” on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Sundry matters relating to the intercourse be- 


it to prevent any similar precipitate action on the part of 
cheese makers ard mongers, that the N. Y. Cheese Mak- 
ers Society changed its name and style to the ‘‘ American 
Cheese Manufacturers’ Association ?” 





Spring Wheat—What is the Best 
Kind to Sow ?—We will publish the votes each kind 
gets, if we receive them before the 10th of February. 
Please mention post-office, county and state, and if 
business letters are written, put the ballot on a separate 
slip of paper, with or without reasons of preference. 





Sheep Labels.—We are much pleased with 
Dana’s sheep labels, which are advertised in this number 
The danger of tearing out is very slight, and they are 
easily inserted. The position of labels in the ears, to- 
gether with the lettering and numbers may be made to 
convey much information about a sheep or lamb. If the 
rams are lettered instead of numbered, the letter of the 
ram 6n any label will indicate the sire, while the 
number and her sire, may be indicated by a label in the 
other ear. Every sheep breeder should have some 
systematic way of labeling his sheep, in addition to very 
accurate flock records, with full memoranda, 


dam's 





The ** Wine Piant® Again.—The a 
cession of manv new subscribers brings us numerous in- 
quiries about the so-called wine plant, which we wil! 
endeavor to dispose of briefly. Common garden Rhubarb 
is sold at a very high price under the name of English 
and Myatt’s wine plant, Linnwus Plant, Turkish Rhubarb, 
etc., for the purpose of wine making. The venders have 
circulars giving directions for making the so-called wine, 
stating the number of gallons yielded per acre, and show- 
ing how much profit can be made at so much per gallon. 
Our position in regard to the matter is this: Wine cannot 
be made from the plant, but a sort of poor liquor can, 
and that it isa fraud to sella common and well known 
plant under a false name. If people wish to grow 
rhubarb for any purpose, let them do it, knowing that it is 
rhubarb. One concern in Ohio sends us a sample of their 
product and intimates, tliat they shall not get up aclub 
for the paper until they hear a report on their ‘‘ wine.” 
Our report necessarily is, that it is about as vile a liquid 
as ever disgraced the name of wine, and if, as is stated, 
there is a ready sale for it at $3.50 per gallon, it enly 
shows that some people have very queer tastes, 


e 





**Horse Doctoring ’? Book.—A man 
in Maine advertises a book to “cure all the diseases 
that the horse is heir to.” It is by one who calls himself 
the *‘Old English Mysterious Horse Farrier” (who ever 
heard of a cow Farrier), and “ the Distinguished Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, Dr. Tidball,” who gives the “experience of 
a life-time in the treatment of diseases of horses.” Thisis 
all in 16 small pages, and consists of rank quackery and 
unreliable knavish jockeyism. It is a fraud upon the com 
munity to publish such a book. Besides the language and 
punctuation are so poor, one can hardly understand fit. 





HMumbuags—Information Wanted.— 
Few days in the year pass, without our hearing from some 
part of the country about persons losing money sent to 
this City in reply to somebody’s plausible advertisements 
or private circulars. We have, in the agregate, traveled 
scores of miles in trying to help these parties out of their 
difficulties. We have “shut up” many a swindling 
concern by aid of the police, and have uttered hundreds 
of warnings on the subject. If everybody had read this 





| journal for a year or two, the business would be at an 


end. But this being far from the case, we must keep on 
With the warnings.—Here is a letter from a town in Mis- 
sour, from a man who must know something about the 





tween wool buyers and users, and wool growers and sel- 
lers were made the subjects of the discussion, it is to be 
hoped, to the mutual benefit of the two parties. This 
we hope will result in bringing wool growers and manu- 
facturers into more immediate connection, establish fairer 
rates in the wool market, and fairer practices on both 
siJes. The opportunity thus afforded by the meeting at 
Syracuse of delegates from so many of the States, was 
embraced to form a 

National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion.—This society it seems was born entirely unex- 
pectedly (to outsiders at least) when the wool growers 
were “ caucusing” and planning their mode of procedure 
before going into convention with the manufacturers. 
Rather, we may say, as Minerva sprang full armed from 








the brain of Jove, it was brought into existence by the 
felicitous thought of the master spirit of the occasion. 
Of course it elected officers, (it could do no less). Hon. 
H. S. Randall, of Cortland Co., N. Y., is President ; Wm. 
F. Green is Secretary; and Vice Presidents and an 
Executive Committee are elected. We hope prosperity 
and usefulness will attend the new Society, and that 
it will receive fully, as it has already to some extent, the 


paper, or he would not have written us, though there is 
no subscriber on our books at his post-office. He says, 
he and many of his neighbors had been induced to sent 
their money to Hayward & Co., 229 Broadway, and get 
no return. The last November’s Agriculturist would 
have saved them their money, had they realit. We see 
by the Tribune that a clergyman of Vermont sent $56 to 
the same party, who acknowledged receiving the Ictter, 
but claimed that the money had been abstracted froin it. 
By such subierfuges, and other means, these various 
swindlers manage to evade the law, and the police are 
unable to convict them for want of direct, positive evi- 
dence. We have thought of another plan: If we could 
get from 15 or 20 persons a statement that they had each 
been defrauded by any one of these rascals, it would 
probably be considered as sufficient evidence to convict 
him. We therefore ask, in behalf of the public, that 
every one who has sent money to any New-York con- 
cern, and received no proper return, will send us im- 
mediately a full account of it, in as few words as pos- 
sible, but giving names, dates, etc., fully. We don’t 
want these for publication, but to use as privately as may 
be, to further the ends of justice. Let no one hesitate 
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to send on the particulars of his own experience, and 
that of others which may be reliable. Attested affidavits 
would be desirable also. Our request includes all clas- 
ses of swindlers—jewelry dealers, gift enterprises, lot- 
teries, book or map publishers, inkless pens, gift parcels, 
commission merchants, etc., ete. We have now a Mayot 
and police officers who will lend a willing hand to a 
determined effort to stop or curtail the humbug ope- 
rators, or drive them elsewhere at least.—A SUGGESTION: 
If every one sending money would send a bank draft, 
or P. O. order, payable to the order of the party remitted 
to, the reception and endorsement of the draft would 
furnish evidence, sufficient to convict any swindler. 

Southern Agricultural Journals. 
-~-As an indication of returning prosperity to the South- 
ern States, we are glad to note the appearance of South- 
ern agricultural papers. The Southern Cultivator, pub- 
lished at Athens, Ga., has already been referred to, and 
we now have the first number of the Farmer, published 
by Elliot & Shields, Richmond, Va. It is in the mag- 
azine form, containing 48 pages besides advertisements, 
and gives evidence of ability in its management. The 
Southern Ruralist, a weekly, is edited and published by 
H. A. Swasey, M. D., at Amite City, La. Its first ‘num- 
ber is mainly devoted to Southern horticulture. We wish 
all these enterprises much success. 

Catalogues, etc., Received.—tTrans: 
actions Illinois State Horticultural Society for 1864.... 
Illustrated Catalogue and Floral Guide, from James Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y., a very clever specimen of catalogue 
making.... Premiums awarded at the Oregon State Fair, 
1865 ; a neat painphiet containing besides the premiums, 
several addresses and essays, and all showing a most 
creditable state of agricultural prosperity 1n our far-off 
sister State....Addresses before the Pennsylvania State 
Agricultural Society, at its exhibition in 1865, by Hon. Ed- 
gar Cowan & Wm. H. Allen, L. L. D.....A fine engrav- 
ing of the Israella Grape, natural size, Doct. C. W. 
Grant ...Transactions Indiana State Horticultural So- 
ciety, January 1866....Journal of the Cincinnati Horti- 
cultural Society, September and October, 1865..... De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, etc., Barnes & Kelly, 
Coal Creek (Kansas) Nursery. 





Plants Named.—A. J. Nash, Fairfield Co., 
Conn. The little evergreen is Lycopodium lucidulum, 
one of the Club-mosses. one species of which was 
described in January....G. Hurd, Erie Co., Pa. Do- 
decatheon Meadia, American Cowslip or Shooting Star. 
You are right in valuing it asa gar.en plant; it is more 
common at the West....‘* Subscriber,” Forest Hill. The 
leaf is apparently thatof some Cassia; the grass is 
Muhlenbergia Mexicana, Mexican Drop-seed. We never 
knew it to be troublesome in cultivated grounds. Its 
strong scaly root-stock indicates that it would be difficult 
to eradicate. It would probably yield to the treat- 
ment advised for Couch grass in November last. 





Things we Cannot do.—We cannot un- 
dertake to answer questions about plants or insects 
which are merely described by our correspondents. They 
khould send good specimens. Nor can we readily de. 
termine plants from the leaves only. 





Guesses at Plants.—We have several 
times requested our friends, who send specimens, to take 
alittie pains with them and give us some material from 
which to determine the plants. The best we can do with 
poor specimens and single leaves is, to guess, and it is 
often the case that not enough is sent to even guess at.— 
“ Subscriber,” Philadelphia. Your vine may be Cy- 
nanchum nigrum, one of the Asclepias or Milk Weed 
Family. Send the flowers next summer....A. V. D. B. 
The leaf lo»ks like what was sent out as Variegated Balm. 
Never saw ihe flower and therefore cannot give the 
botanical name....T. F. Brady, Minn, We cannot guess 
what the plants inquired about are....D. Blair, Hunting: 
don, Pa. The grass referred to as restraining the blow- 
ing sands is probably Sea-Sant-Reed, Calamagrostis 
arenaria. common on our coasts and on the shores of the 
great lakes. Wedo not know of the seed being for sale. 
....Sarah M., North Haven, Conn. Probably the leaf of 
the Balsam Apple, Momordica Balsamima, sometimes 
cultivated in gardens. 

Sending Plants by Mail.—M. T. Greg- 
ory, St. Croix Co,, Wis., asks us to call the attention of 
hurserymen to the importance of better packing the 
plants they send by mail, and gives several instances in 
which he received only dried leaves and sticks in return 
for his money. It is a difficult matter to fix upon the best 
plan for all plants, In warm weather the plants will heat 
if kept close, and dry out if exposed. The use of wooden 
boxes for strawberry plants, when only a few were sent 





in each, was quite satisfactory. We recently had some 
plants from Washington Territory come in good order 
by mail. They were in a tin box, which had holes 
punched in the cover, and were packed in plenty of 
moss. Probably there would be less complaint, if dealers 
put fewer plants in a parcel and used more moss. 





Deathof an Agricultural Editor.— 
Prof. James J. Mapes, the founder and unti! quite recent- 
ly editor of the Working Farmer, died in this city January 
10th, at the age of 60 years. 





Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture.—Several inquire how they can get the report. 
Write to the Commissioner, or to your Representative in 
Congress, and ask for it. 

His ‘*System.°’—A contemporary or tem- 
porary sheet, has a powerful leader, written to show the 
superiority of his paper over others. It opens thus: 
“Our system of making a good practical and reliable 
agricultural and horticultural paper, is not as some edi- 
tors do, to refuse to publish anything, unless it comes to 
them original!” Thmt is almost as good as the Portugese 
sailor’s grammar, when a piratical craft was approaching 
his ship, he asked: ‘* What do her want of we, us want 
nothing of she.” 

Anonymous Communications.—Let- 
ters giving information of any kind, and especially those 
criticising articles which we have published, or intended 
to throw doubt on statements which we have made, 
ought always to be signed with the true name of the 
writer. We may wish to write to him and ascertain the 
facts accurately, for we are always ready to change our 
views if we are wrong—and to say so if it will do any 
good, We are virtually debarred from investigation if 
our correspondents only sign “H. T.”, “A. H. S.”, or 
similar initials, or nommes de plume. 

Invert the Picture.—<All must have 
noticed and admired the beautiful engravings given last 
month. The one on page 20 presents a new phase (not 
intended), on looking at it up-side down. Thus seen, the 
turkeys appear like soldiers (Turcos,) in line of battle, 
with the shells bursting in their front. 





Fine Sausages.—A box of sausages, re- 
ceived from Canaan, Columbia Co., N. Y., in season for 
New Year's day, were as good as the best “country 
home-made,” we have ever eaten—the meat just lean 
enough—not mixed with lumps of fat--cut fine and very 
uniformly-—well, but not over-seasoned. We would 
like to publish the directions, though we suppose these 
will hardly be furnished by the maker, Geo, E. Lovejoy, 
as we understand he makes a speciality of providing 
such sausages for the market. 


—_—- 


Shaver’s Pencil Sharpener is con- 
venient for artists and others, who use pencils withmov- 
able leads, also for sharpening slate pencils. 

Ives’ Kerosene Lamps, of two or three 
forms, we have found very convenient. In the hanging 
pattern the lampis readily drawn down from the chimney, 
for lighting or trimming, and in the table and wall lamps 
the chimney turns down upon the side. 





Defective Letters of one Day.—In 
over a hundred thousand letters received at this office 
annually, it is not surprising that there should be some 
errors on the part of the writers, yet it would save us 
much annoyance, and some unjust discredit, if people 
would be more careful. Here is one day’s record of 
defects in 583 letters, viz.: 2 letters with money but no 
signatures ; 2 letters with no place of date ; 2 with State 
not given; 1 with no State, and no legible post-mark on 
the outside ; 1 with no post-office ; 1 with the County but 
no P, O.; 1 with the “ given” name only, but no surname ; 
1 with several bills and currency notes all counterfeit ; 
2 with the letters unsealed but the money safe (a temp- 
tation to post-masters) ; 1 with money said to be inclos- 
ed, but left out by mistake, as the envelope had evident- 
ly not been opened since first sealed. This is an unusual 
record (1 letter in 42 defective), but almost every day 
brings one or more such, and the Publishers are blamed 
for not responding, when they have no clue to the address 
of the writer. How many letters miscarry from similar 
errors in the superscription, the clerks inthe Dead Letter 
Office can best explain. 





Do Sign Your Name.—We never publish 
a name when requested not to do so, nor when the writer 
indicates by initials, or otherwise, the signature he pre- 
fers to have published; but we often wish to communi- 
cate with the writer, and sometimes have articles we 
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should use, had we the means of identifying the author, 
A statement has but little value when it comes anony- 
mously, Will “Henry,” whose letter is post marked 
Reading, Mass., let us know whe he is ? 





The S. S. Question Books, entitled 
“Lessons for every Sunday in the Year,” continue to re- 
ceive many favorable commendations, and are about 
equally used by all Christian Deno»inations. The series 
is completed—No. 4. Onthe Four Gospels and Acts; 
No. 2. On the rest of the New Testament; No. 3. 
From Adam to Elijah; No. 4. From Elijah to Christ. 
Price 15 cents each ; $1.50 per dozen; $12 per 100. If 
sent by mail, 3 cents each extra, in packages of ten or 
more ; and 4 cents each, when less then ten are sent. 
Four sample copies (No. fi, 2, 3, and 4), for exami- 
nation, mailed post-paid, for 65 cents. 





Excellent Books.—The list on page 44 
gives the title and price of most of the books published 
on Farm and Garden work. Many of these are very 
good.—To sum up answers to a multitude of letters of 
inquiry, we may say that the following will certainly dis- 
appoint no one desiring first-rate books on the the topics 
indicated :—American Weeds and Plants; Barry’s Fruit 
Garden; Downing’s Landscape Gardening end Rural 
Architecture; Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of Amer- 
ica; Flax Culture; French's Farm Drainage; Flint on 
Cows; Flint on Grasses; Fuller's Grape Culturist; Fuller's 
Strawberry Culturist; Harris’ Insects; Herbert's Hints to 
Horsekeepers; Mayhew’s Horse Doctor; Onion Culture; 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping (entirely new edition 
just out); Rural Register; Rural Annual; Saunder’s Do- 
mestic Poultry (new); Skillful Housewife; Tobacco Cul- 
ture; Watson’s American Home Garden; Youman’s House- 
hold Science, etc., etc. The prices of these, and of other 
books, may be found’0n page 44, Every family, almost, 
would find the money required to purchase such books 
a paying investment. 


Potatoes Mixing in the Hill.—Tobias 
Marten, Mercersburgh, Pa., sends a red and yellow sweet 
potato, which grew on the same vine, and asks, if they 
will help decide the question whether potatoes will mix 
in the hill. It helps very much to decide that they will 
not mix in the hill, for it disposes of the only argument 
of the advocates of mixing. The mixers claim that when 
potatoes of different colors are found in the same hill, 
it is caused by a mixing through the blossom. Now, 
here is a case of two distinct colors from a sweet potato, 
which never blossoms at the North. How will the ad- 
vocates of mixing explain this? We regard these in- 
stances as sports, which are due to some cause which is 
not understood, and probably never will be any more than 
why we have white black birds, These sports in color oc- 
cur in leaves, stems and flowers without exciting any great 
wonder, or any suspicion of mixing ; but when a sport 
happens to take place below ground, we are asked to ac- 
cept the most improbable reasons for it. 





Potatoes—Planting Single Eyes.— 
Abel Stedman, of Herkimer Co., N. Y., says,. that for 
four years he has practised using only large seed cut to 
single eyes,planted Q)4 feet apart each way, 4 inches deep, 
and cultivated flat. With Garnet Chili his result this 
season was only one bushel of small potatues to eleven 
large, the product of a single hill (one eye) being in one 
case five pounds, all large potatoes. 


Oak ‘Knots’? good for Horn 
Knobs.—Hiram Holt, of Windham Co., Conn., writes, 
that he has been in the habit of using the great black 
knotty excrescences which grow often on the black oak, 
and are vulgarly called “ nigger-heads,” for makiog horr 
knobs, and thinks they are much better than if made of 
any of the woods mentioned on page 13. He saws out 
rectangular blocks of the right size, turns out the knobs 
and applies them about as we directed. The knobs 
outlast the lives of the animals, 








Sew and Rip.—One of the nursery legends 
told us about the good old lady who “knit all day to 
hear it purr at night.” Many happy possessors of sew- 
ing machines in these days are so pleased with them that 
they would perhaps sew all day, if cloth was not sodear, 
or if they could rip the stitches out as easily as the old 
lady unraveled her stockings, This fortunately, perhaps 
unfortunately, is not the case with most of the good ma- 
chines, though it can be done with those making the chain 
stitch, and this is often claimed as an advantage. The 
matter is of no consequence, however, to any one pos- 
sessing a little implement invented by W. A. Fitch, which 
he calls a ‘‘ Ripper.” One of them was tried at home 
before we accepted an advertisement of it, and has since 
been used with a good deal of satisfaction, With a little 
practice it can be run rapidly along aseam and sever 
the stitches faster than a rapid machine can make them. 
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Testing Eggs Easily.—Housekeepers 
know how annoying it js, to have the fifth or sixth egg 
broken in a dish, prove a bad one, and spoil all the others. 
With rare exceptions, as in the case of a very thick shell, 
it is quite easy toknowa 
good from a bad egg, by 
simply holding it between 
the eye and a light, as in 
the annexed engraving. 
Hold the egg so that the 
hand will cut off all direct 
rays of light, except those 
passing through the trans- 
lucent egg. If in a dark 
room, the effect will be all 
the more striking. Dealers 
in our markets test eggs in - 
this way very rapidly, as many as three to five dozena 
minute, by taking up three at atime in each hand, and 
passing them quickly between the eye and the candle, ina 
partially darkened room. It isso easily done, that all 
dealers ought to test their stock before selling or packing. 

Wants to be * Posted.°’—"D. R.,” Ke- 
okuk, Iowa, writes: “(I am unable to come to any con- 
clusion, as to whether any thing can be done to adry 
white oak (or other) post to cause it to stand longer, than 
it would if set without any preparation. I have set three 
acres of posts for trellises. and charred some and dipped 
others in coal tar, but they have not been in the ground 
long enough to test the question. I shall set 414 acres 
more in the spring. I have seen many persons of ex- 
perience who say, that neither tar nor charring does any 
good; while others say both are good, It is a matter of 
much importance, as thousands of acres are being ‘ post- 
ed’ every year.” The evidence which we have is all in 
favor of tarring, that is setting the buts of posts in hot 
coal tar (still better is it to immerse the posts). Charring 
does very little if any good, except under certain condi- 
tions which are not well understood ; for some charred 
posts stand a very long time, while others decay as quick- 
ly as if nothing had been done to them. We are always 

glad of facts that go to prove any thing. 


N. Y. State Agricultural Society.— 
The annual meeting takes place at Albany, February 14. 





Manure—Water vs. Salt to Prevent 
Burning.—C. Killmer, Oswego Co., N. Y., is told that 
two quarts of salt to the load of manure will prevent 
burning, and asks our opinion. It will probably havea 
tendency to prevent burning or “ fire-fanging,” but water 
judiciously applied, is a perfectly sure preventive. Make 
the heap flat and upon such a foundation that water will 
drain off from it readily ; make also a tank or vat to hold 
the leachings, and then set a pump with which, as often as 
the heap gets warm, drench it with the leachings, or with 
fresh water. The Jabor will be weil rewarded. The 
heat of the interior of the heap may be always known by 
a hard-wood pole kept thrust several feet into it, which 
may be occasionally withdrawn and felt of. Such a ma- 
nure heap may contain two-thirds or more of its weight 
of straw, salt hay, or muck, and be worth in spring three 
times as much as if it were only mannre. 





Woolen Waste.—S. K.” makes the fol- 
lowing inquiries through the Agriculturist : — “How 
shall I treat woolen waste in which there are many seeds 
of weeds, so as to prepare it for manure?” The best 
way isto put a large handful or so around each hill of 
Indian corn or potatoes. The seeds of weeds will soon 
vegetate and can easily be eradicated. If applied in this 
manner, they will all vegetate during the growing sea- 
son. If plowed under, a portion of the seed may not 
vegetate within several years. Woolen waste is an ex- 
cellent fertilizer for all grains, vegetables, and fruits. 





Barn Weevils,-—Thos. Maguire, Dauphin 
Co., Pa, We published last year the only sure cure for barn 
weevils which we know. Itis to burn the barn; but if 
any one can tell of a plan, even though not sothorough, 
which will either exterminate or partially destroy this 
pest, we shall be happy to publish it. 

The Selection of a Library isa work 
which needs high literary ability, good common sense, 
and business tact. Prof. H. B. Lane, whose advertise- 
ment will be found in our pages, possesses eminently 
these qualifications, and has given great satisfaction in 
the selection of both private and public libraries. 





Fuller’s Grape Culturist.—This book 
at once took the rank of a standard work upon grape cul- 
ture, as it givesin a plain and concise form not only the 
practice preferred by the author, but the systems of train- 
ing followed by others. It is a complete manual, giving 





clear directions for every step from starting the plants 
from the seed or cutting, to the management of the fruit- 
ing vine, all fully and excellently illustrated. Price $1.50 
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The Prize Barn Plans, 
aia 

In August last, Mr. David Groesbeck, authorized us 
to offer $300 in three prizes for barn plans, on certain 
conditions then published. Owing to the number of plans 
received, and the great study which was required 
thoroughly to understand the ideas of those who submit- 
ted them, it has taken longer to complete the examina- 
tion of them and decide upon the best, than was at first 
anticipated. We are happy, therefore now to relieve the 
anxiety to know the decision of the committee by pub- 
lishing it, and to announce our expectation of being able 
to give one or more of the prize plans in our next and 








succeeding numbers. There were 128 plans presented. 
Of these between 30 and 40 evinced much thought and 
study. Many were most carefully and even elaborately 
projected with perspective elevations, tinted in water 
colors as is usual with fine architectural drawings, and 
some two or three were elaborately painted in oil or 
water colors. The plans were boxed and sent to each 
member of the committe, one after the other ; and when 
all had examined them, the gentlemen met at the Astor 
House, and after spending the day inexamining and 
discussing the plans, and the points which each deemed 
essential to a good barn, they submitted the following: 
Report OF THE CoMMITTEE INVITED TO DECIDE UPON 
Barn Pans. 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist:—The Com- 
mittee after mature consideration and discussion together 
over the plans, agree as given below ; although it is fair 
to say, that they arrive at a conclusion with no little 
difficulty, because so many of the 128 plans submitted are 
very meritorious. They find in no one of the plans all 
those points which they agree upon as essential ; never- 
theless the majority decide upon the following awards: 

The first prize, $150, to No. 51; [submitted by Myron 
B. Benton, Leedsville, Duchess Co., N. Y.] 

The second prize, $100, to No. 112; [submitted by Gro, 
E. Harvey, Cold Spring, Putnam Co., N. Y.] 

The third prize, $50, to No. 120; [submitted by E. 
BoypEN & Son, Worcester, Mass.] 

(Signed] L. G. Morris, R. L. ALLEN, Dr. F. M. Hex 

AMER, SAMUEL THORNE, SAMUEL J. SHARPLEss, 
Committee. 

Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, a member of the Committee, 
was prevented attending the meeting. He sent, however, 
a memorandum of his views and preferences, which, it 
may be stated, do not accord with those of the majority, 
in respect to the order of the premiums, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 
No. 26. 


I wish you had dropped in last evening. Mr. 
Chase, of the Agriculturist was here, and would 
have been glad to meet you. I believe this is his 
first visit to Western New-York, and I fear he did 
not form a favorable opinion of our agriculture. 
He thought we had very small barns! This, I take 
it, was a polite way of saying we did not raise as 
large crops as he had anticipated. We certainly, 
as arule, need larger barns, but we need still more 
to raise larger crops. When amangets good crops 





it is not long before he has good barns. 

He asked me what was our principal crop, and I 
could not tell him! What is it? It was formerly 
wheat, but is it sonow? We are sowing far more 
wheat than we did five or six years ago, and I live 
in hopes, that the “ Genesee country” will in a few 
years be as eclebrated for its wheat as in old times. 
At present weare rather inatransition state. Oid 
style farming will not answer, our land needs drain- 
ing, and we must make up more and better manure. 
I suppose that while the roots of the original forest 
were in the ground, they opened a sort of passage 
for the water to pass through to the porous soil 
underneath. And this is one reason why land that 
was formerly dry and produced good crops, is now 
wet and comparatively unproductive. Then what 
I call the “natural manure” of our land—the rich 
deposit of leaves which had been accumulating for 
ages—is now pretty much used up; we cannot ex- 
pect it to last forever. If we manure a piece of 
land we get good crops from it for two or three 
years, but as soon as the manure is exhausted we 





must furnish another dressing. This is a recogniz- 


ed fact, and the sooner we realize that the heavy 
coat of manure that nature kindly put on our land 
to give us a good start while the country was new, 
and while we had roads to make, houses and barus 
to build, everything to do and but little to do it 
with—the sooner, I say, we realize that this manure 
is gone, and that we must make more on our farms, 
the better it will be for the farmers and the country. 
Drainage and manures are what we most need. 
This would make our land as good as it ever was— 
and better. The climate has not changed. Our 
winters are no colder, thermometrically, nor our 
suminer hotter, than they were forty years ago. 
The only difference is, that then our farms were 
protected by extensive belts of timber, while now 
the severe west winds sweep over us without let or 
hindrance. This must be remedied as far as pos- 
sible, by setting out Norway Spruce and other 
rapid-growing trees for screens. Perhaps narrow 
fields and hedges running North and South will 
prove to be what we need. But be this as it may, 
judicious underdraining, good manure and belts of 
trees for screens, will give us as good land and as 
good a climate as we ever had, and there is no 
reason why we can not raise as good wheat, as good 
peaches, and as good crops of all kinds, as when 
the country was new. 





Yesterday I found one of my men carding the 
cows! I have tried, often tried, to get this done, 
but never could get any one to doit willingly. I 
cannot account for this sudden conversion, unless 
it is owing to the fact that this man is fond of read- 
ing, and I lent him an English book in which this 
practice is highly recommended. Books and pa- 
pers haye a far greater influence with such men than 
is generally imagined; and I really believe that it 
would pay a farmer to make his men a present 
of a good agricultural paper, or of some such book 
as Todd’s Young Farmers’ Manual. The great 
drawback to the pleasures of farming, is the miser- 
able class of laborers we too frequently get. Iwas 
greatly annoyed with them when I first commenc- 
ed farming here, but have now only married men 
that live on the farm, and we get along very much 
better. They take an jnterest in what is going on, 
and that is half the battle. I have the misfortune 
to be considered as a sort of amateur farmer, and 
of course have difficulties to overcome which do 
not fall to the lot of an ordinary farmer of estab- 
lished repute. I had not calculated on this pre- 
judice. I bought such implements as I thought 
were best.” But I do not recollect one that was not 
pronounced useless. I got some steel plows, and 
you would be amused if I could recall the objec- 
tions that were made to them. “They won’t stand it 
on the clay spots,” said one. “If you strike a stone 
where will you be?” asked another. “I don’t 
believe they are steel anyway,” said a third, and 
all agreed that they were very pretty things to look 
at, but they would not stand hard work. All this, 
you say, does no harm. But in that you are mis- 
taken. These men are frightfully conceited, and 
when once they have said that a plow will not 
work, they consider their reputation at stake, and 
if you persist in making them use it, you must 
expect pretty large blacksmith’s bills. 

I have learned to pity the poor fellows, and, for 
the time being, yield to their prejudices. I laid 
aside the steel plows for the time being, and let 
them use the old ones they had been accustomed to. 
Then if they ever got short of points, I would tell 
them they must try and get along with one of the 
steel plows till we could get some more points. In 
this way we wore off the varnish, and the prejudice 
against them assumed a milder form. Still they 
never take one of these plows if they can help it. 
It will probably be two or three years before they 
get accustomed to them—then they will use no 
other ! 

The Squire wanted to borrow a plow last fall and 
I lent him one of the steel ones. A few days ago 
he asked me for the address of the manufacturers, 
saying, “It is the neatest and best plow I ever 
saw, and I must have one of them.” He did not 
know the trouble I had had with them, and I could 





not but feel grateful for this unexpected testimony 
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to their value. Such remarks do good, It seems 
a small matter, but the opinions of one’s neigh- 
bors have a great influence on the men. If farm- 
ers are prejudiced, the men certainly will be. I al- 
ways feel glad to lend anew implement or machine 
to some good farmer. The men are afterwards 
more willing to use them. 





“Give the cows a little bean straw,” I said the 
other day.—* They won’t eat it,” was the reply. 
“Nothing will eat bean straw, except sheep.”—I 
had had no experience in the matter, and so I yield- 
ed the point. But in the afternoon the Deacon 
called, While we were cleaning up the beans, and 
remarked that the straw was excellent for milch 
cows.— But they say that cows willnot eat it.’— 
“They must be different cows from any I have ever 
kept. My cows eat it with avidity and I think it is 
nearly as good as hay.” 

I suppose the origin of the opinion is this : Sheep 
will eat beans, but cows will not; ergo sheep will 
eat bean straw, but cows will not. The fact is, 
however, that if beans are ground, cows will eat 
readily enough, and there is no grain that is more 
nutritious. But it is more economical probably to 
feed a little corn meal with it. The latter abounds 
in carbonaceous or “ fat-forming” matter, while the 
beans are exceedingly rich in nitrogenous or “ flesh- 
forming” matter. The two together are better 
than cither separately. Of course at the present 
price of beans, it would not pay to feed them out, 
unless they are unsalable. But peas are very sim- 
ilar in composition to beans, and these, especially 
if buggy, can be fed out with profit. It is, however, 
better to feed corn with them. I give my cows 
corn and peas ground together, and never had them 
(at this season) give as much milk, or of as good 
quality. The cows, too, are getting fat. Some 
people think that a ‘deep milker” is never fleshy, 
and that a disposition to fatten is a sure sign ofa 
poor cow for the dairy. But at this season of the 
year, I like to sce cows gain in flesh. It is natural 
for them to doso. Calving is a great strain on the 
system, and nature prepares for it. To starve the 
cow at this season, is as foolish as it is cruel. Give 
her an abundance of nutritious food, and she will 
get strong and fat. And the fat is not lost. 

“T have a cow,” said one of our largest dairy 
farmers to me the other day, “‘that gives thirty 
quarts of milk a day in the summer. It is difficult 
to dry her off; and no matter how fat she gets in 
winter, she milks it all off in the summer.” 

Now, what beconies of the fat? It is not lost. 
Suppose we had two such cows, and one was turn- 
ed out to the straw stack and fed barely enough to 
sustain life, while the other was comfortably hous- 
edand fed liberally. Suppose the latter laid on a 
hundred pounds of fat. If both are fed alike in 
the summer, and this hundred pounds of fat disap- 
pears, what becomes of it? This fut is turned into 
butter. Tallow and butter are, chemically, about 
the same thing. But the latter, as usually sent to 
market, contains 20 per cent. of water, while the 
former contains little or none. One hundred 
pounds of tallow, therefore, ought to give one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of butter. The 


tallow is worth, say $15, while the butter is worth - 


$50 at the prevailing prices. 

This is not mere theory. The farmers in the 
dairy districts have found that nothing pays so well 
as to feed their cows grain during the winter. The 
cows are stronger and healthier, the calf is fatter, 
and the milk if not greater in quantity, is far richer 
in butter and cheese. 

Last spring I bought a new milch cow. She was 
recommended to me as an excellent milker. She 
proved to be so, but the milk was little better than 
water. She was very poor—in fact little else than 
abagof bones. She has been thin all summer, 
but since we commenced feeding grain, no“ther 
cow has improved so much. She is getting fat 
though still giving milk. I do not care how fat she 
Sets, for I feel assured that I shall get it all back 
Dext summer in the form of butter. 





“Them’s dreadful nice hogs,” said neighbor Sloe 
the other day, ‘and I must have one on ’em,” 
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“They are certainly very nice pigs,” but I told 
Mr. 8. that they were not what he wanted. 

“ Why, what’s the matter with them.” 

“ They are not thoroughbred.” 

“No matter; a pig’s a pig fora’ that. Give me 
a pig as good as one of these, and I don’t care a 
rush for his pedigree.” 

“ But you will not get sucha pig without resort- 
ing to thoroughbred stock. These pigs are good— 
better probably than if they were thoroughbred. 
The sow is half Yorkshire, and the boar was a 
thoroughbred Prince Albert Suffolk. The little 
pigs have the length of the Yorkshire with the 
squareness and symmetry of the Suffolk. They 
are better (for the butcher) than cither thorough- 
bred Yorkshire or Suffolk. This is often so with 
the first cross, but it cannot be repeated. You 
must in all cases have a thoroughbred sire.” 





“What is a thoroughbred?” <A gentleman at 
Richfield Springs asks me this question. He writes: 
“ Are Cheshire hogs a pure breed, and what is there 
about them to recommend them to farmers at $75 
to $100 each, at six to cight months old?” 

In one sense of the term, there are few if any 
pure bred pigs. They have all been more or less 
crossed. The modern English breeds of pigs, such 
as the Essex, the Suffolk, the Berkshire, the Mid- 
dlesex, ete., owe their early maturity and fattening 
qualities to an admixture of more or less Chinese 
or Neapolitan blood. The original hogs of the 
counties whose names they now bear, were large, 
coarse animals, that were difficult to fatten. By 
judicious selection, and by the use of the Chinese 
hog, the proportion of offal parts has been greatly 
reduced, and a pig obtained that fattens readily and 
matures early. But this has been accomplished in 
most, if not in all cases, at the expense of size. 

Now when the object of crossing with the Chinese 
and Neapolitan races had been attained—when a 
hog possessing the right shape, with little offal, and 
with early maturity and rapid fattening qualities, 
had been secured, the great object was to keep up 
the standard, The breeder rejected all hogs not 
possessing these qualities. By breeding in this 
way for a number of years—by selecting the best 
animals to breed from, carefully rejecting all that 
showed the slightest tendency to degenerate, the 
breed became established—that is, it had character- 
istics of its own, and these were uniform. 

As I understand the matter, this is all that is 
meant by pure blood as applied to pigs. We need 
not go back to their origin. The only questions 
we need ask in regard to any particular breed of 
hogs are: (1) Have they the shape, size, quality of 
meat, early maturity, hardiness and fattening qual- 
ities that we want; and (2) has the breed been rais- 
ed long enough to eradicate all tendency to run 
back, or is it, in other words, fully established ? 
If it is, it isa pure breed. If not, it is a mongrel 
breed that may give us a good pig, or may not. 

“Are the Cheshires the pure breed?” Ido not 
know. In a case of this kind, much depends on the 
character of the breeder. <A pure bred animal, of 
desirable qualities, does not come by chance. It 
requires great care, perseverance, close observation, 
and a rare combination of qualities to establish a 
new breed of animals. There are few such men in 
any age or country. I donot say that the Chesh- 
ires are not a pure breed. Specimens of this breed 
(if it is a breed) have been exhibited at our State 
Fairs for several years, and have attracted notice by 
their immense size. The first time I saw them was 
at the State Fair at Watertown, in 1861, where one of 
these big pigs was shown that weighed 700 pounds. 
It was then said to be across between the York- 
shire and Cheshire. At the next Fair, held in 
Rochester, another big pig was shown, probably 
the same, that weighed 800 pounds; and at the 
State Fair in 1863, at Utica, a “Cheshire” was 
shown, probably the same, which weighed, or was 
said to weigh 1,100 pounds! 

These Cheshires are undoubtedly the largest 
hogs in the United States. They have also many 
good points. They are long bodied, broad on the 
back, white and handsome, and altogether a very 
attractive looking pig. But are they pure? Iam 








inclined to doubt it. They have qualities, how- 
ever, which could be turned to good account in the 
hands of some one who had the right capacity, 
perseverance, and patience, to establish a breed. 
Until this is done, however, it is hardly worth while 
to give high prices for these pigs. There is no 
certainty in regard to them. 
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Hot-bed Sash and Frames, 
a od 

In market gardening, much of the success 
depends upon the earliness of the crops; hence 
many plants are forwarded in hot-beds, and the 
skillful gardener has his tomatoes, cabbages, 
etc., ready to set out by the time his slower 
neighbor is about to sow his seeds in the open 
ground. It is of nosmall importance in the 
family garden, to be able to add a month or 
more to the enjoyment of its products, and 
knowing that but very few out of the whole 
number of our readers avail themselves of arti- 
ficial aids in their gardens, we often point out 
the way in which they can forward their plants 
and have earlier vegetables than if they kept on 
in the same old round. On page 61 some ex- 
cellent advice is given upon sowing seeds in 
window boxes. This, in many cases, will answer 
every purpose, but often one has not convenient 
windows, or his operations are on too large a 
scale to be satisfied by this, and he must try 
frames. The choice lies between a cold frame 
and a hot-bed. The apparatus required is in 
each case the same, Both require attention and 
will fail under neglect, but of the two, the hot- 
bed needs the closer watching. The hot-bed 
will give plants earlier than the cold frame, and 
the cold frame will afford them much in ad- 
vance of the open ground. But our present ob- 
ject is to describe the frames and sash rather 
than to give the management of them. Next 
month will be quite early enough for starting 
plants for the family garden in all northern lo- 
cations. It is more convenient to have sash of 
the proper size, made for the purpose, but one 
can make old window sashes answer nearly 
as well. One great objection to window sash 
is, that cross-bars run in both directions, and 
thus form compartments which hold water. 
This can be obviated by cutting a piece out of 
the cross-bars down to the level of the glass, 
opposite the centre of each pane, and also out 
of the frame at the lower side of the sash, and 
thus form channels to let the water off. If sash 
are to be made, five or six feet will be a con- 
venient length; the width must be governed by 
the size of the glass to be used. Four rows of 
8 x 10, or five rows of 6x8 glass may be used. 
The sides of the sash are 2 inches wide, with 
bars running lengthwise only. The glass is bed- 
ded in soft putty and fastened in by tins, no 
putty being required upon the upper surface of 
the glass. Each pane overlaps the one below 
it, about a quarter of an inch. If the glass 
overlaps too much, there is danger of its break- 
ing by the freezing of the moisture which col- 
lects in the joint. The durability of the sash 
will be much increased by strengthening it by 
means of a rod of 3-inch iron put across the 
middle. This rod should have a square head 
at one end,‘and a thread and nut at the other, 
so that it can be screwed up tight. Both the 
head and nut are countersunk, so as not to in- 
terfere with the free sliding of the sash. The 
sash should be thoroughly painted. The frame 
is made of a width corresponding to the length 
of the sashes, and long enough to accommodate 
two or three of them, It may be a foot high in 
front and two feet at the back, the end-pieces 
having a regular slope from rear to front, 
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Cross-pieces of plank three inches wide 
extend from front to rear for the sash to 
run upon; in the center of each of these is 
nailed a strip an inch wide, to guide the sash as 
it slides. A cleat will be needed at each end of 
the frame, to keep the sash from running off. 
This is nailed on the outside of the upper edge 





Fig. 1.—CORNER SEPARATED. 


of each end-piece, and extends above it to a 
distance equal to the thickness of the sash. The 
front and rear edges of the frame will need to 
be leveled to allow the sash to run easily. The 
frame may be made of rough plank, securely 
nailed together, or it may be made with a view 
to greater durability. Unless the frame can be 
taken apart, it is an awkward thing to house 
when not in use, and if left constantly exposed, 
it soon warps and decays. The accompanying 
engravings show a plan for connecting the cor- 
ners of a frame, given in Thomas’ Annual Reg- 





Fig. 2.—CORNER UNITED. 
ister. Fig. 1 shows acorner separated and Fig. 2 


the same put together. When a frame is made 
to take apart, this method will answer well to se- 
cure the corners. The portion of the frame 
which comes in contact with the earth, may have 
a coating of gas tar, and the rest be covered 
with some cheap paint. 
ee ooo 
Maple Sugar Making. 
a 

Our readers, who are interested in making 
maple syrup and maple sugar, look upon the 
subject from many different stand-points. With 
some it has been an important farm occupation 
at this season of the year, all their lives; with 
others, sap boiling on a larger scale than for 
a family supply of molasses, has been only 
undertaken now and then, when other work 
did not press; and with many, the whole subject 
isnew. For the benefit of all, we would refer 
to articles which have appeared in previous 
years in the Agricultwrist, particularly in the 
February number of last year, and to the Re- 
port of the Agricultural Department for 1862. 
Sugar making has received more thought and 
care in proportion as prices have advanced, and 
‘a good “sugar bush,” or even a few good 
sugar maple trees are much more highly valued 
now than they were a few years ago. During 
the growing season the maple stores in its 
wood substances which are converted by the 
warmth of the spring, coming after the in- 
fluences of the fall and winter, into a sweet sap. 
The sugar is “cane sugar,” identical with that 
of the southern cane, but mingled with so few 
impuritics, which incite fermentation and other 
changes, that it is very easily obtained in condi- 
tion of considerable purity. The purer it is, he 
lighter colored ; and the more rapidly evaporated, 
the more it retains the pleasant flavor peculiar 
to it. Artificial clarification removes this flavor, 
and the perfectly pure white loaf sugar, which 








may be made, cannot be distinguished from that 
of the same quality from other sources. 

It is always desirable to avoid injury to the 
trees by tapping; the incisions should therefore 
be made where they 
will do no damage to 
the timber, that is, be- 
low the cylindrical 
part of the trunk, 
where the sap wil! 3 
flow quite as abun- ; 
dantly as at any place 









above. There is noth- 
ing gained by cutting 3 
such large gashes, as i 
are sometimes made 
when trees are tap- 
ped. In fact, some of Z 
the most thrifty trees 
when hacked in such 2 
a manner, commence 
decaying, and con- 
tinue to rot until the 
body is nothing but ashell. It is unnecessary also 
to make deep incisions either with centre-bits, 
gouges, or axes, as sap will flow as rapidly if one 
or two of the concentric layers of wood are cut 
through. The best way to tap a tree is, to hew 
off the dead bark with a sharp ax, making a 
smooth place about as large as a man’s hand. 
Then with a mallet and wide chisel cut two 
small convergent channels through the bark 
and into the wood in the form of the letter V, 
as shown by the illustration (Fig. 1). Then 
about two inches below the incision, make a 
gash with a 14-inch gouge, and insert a metallic 
spout made of stiff zinc or galvanized sheet- 
iron. The spouts may be ten or twelve inches 
long, and made of strips one and a half inches 
wide, with one end ground or filed to a sharp 
edge. Cut a small channel in the bark from the 
V-shaped gash down to the spout. It is not 
necessary to cut through the bark when making 
this channel. The lower edge of the cut should 
be beveled downwards and inwards, so as to 
conduct the sap down to the angle. There may 
be several taps made in large trees, and each 
yield as much as if there were but one. 

The tools needed for tapping trees in this way 
are, a mallet, a sharp two-inch“ firmer” chisel, a 
1}-inch joiner’s gouge, and a sharp ax, or a car- 
penter’s adze, for dressing off the rough bark. 
Insert the spouts as low as the top of the sap 
buckets, that the wind may not blow the liquid 
over the side of the vessel.. When domestic ani- 
mals are permitted to roam in a sugar orchard, 
trees must be tapped several feet from the 
ground and the sap vessels suspended by hooks. 
(See page 72, March, 1865.) The better way, how- 


Fig. 1—TAPPING. 





Fig. 2.—EVAPORATING PAN. 


ever, is to keep all such animals in their appropri- 
ate enclosures,especially at this time of the year. 

The best sugar makers all over the country 
are employing the sorghum evaporators, which, 








with some slight modifications perhaps, are 
found both economical and convenient. Which 
of the many kinds in use is best, we cannot say, 
but “Cook’s,” one of the best known, is very 
highly commended. For those who cannot go 
to this expense, and would still pursue a much 
better plan than the old kettle swung on a pole, 
or set in a brick or stone fire-place, we describe a 
good home-made pan, or pair of pans (fig. 2), 
one being used as a heater and reservoir of hot 
sap, and the other as the evaporator. The sides 
and ends of the pans are made of 14-inch planks 
of any kind of wood, (though maple, or beech 
is preferred, and the bottoms of iron or zinc. The 
sides of the reservoir pan should be at least 
twelve inches, and of the other six inches high. 
As sheets of iron and zinc are usually made 
about twenty-six inches wide, the dimensions 
of the pans should be about one inch shorter 
and narrower than a sheet of the metal, so that 
the edges, afler the bottom is nailed on, may 
be turned up with a mallet, and nailed to the 
outside as well as tothe bottom of the wood, 
as seen in fig. 3. The pans rest at least three 
inches on brick walls, which are one foot high 
and eighteen inches apart. Bars of iron, or 
pieces of old wagon tire, support the bricks at 
the end. When every thing is made of the size 
here given, there will be ample room for the 
fire. The throat of the chimney should be 
about eighteen inches wide by four in hight. 
This size will correspond with the fire-place. 
The hight of the chimney should be sufficient 
to carry all smoke, atoms of charcoal and ashes 
beyond the pans and sap receptacles, as such 
substances falling into the syrup give it a dark 
color. A barrel or oth- 3 
er closed vessel may stand, 
supported upon blocks or 
horses, so that the sap, which 











is strained into it through =—~ <3, 
straw, may either be drawn Fig. 3.—BOTTOM OF 
directly into the pan; or PAN. 


several barrels or hogsheads being used and set 
back from the fire, the sap may be conducted in 
leaders at pleasure, into the large pan, from 
which it is dipped into the shallow one. Such 
an apparatus may be erected at a comparatively 
small expense where bricks and lumber are 
cheap. Metallic or wooden faucets may be in- 
serted in the ends of the pans for drawing off 
the syrup, or it may be dipped out, which is 
the usual practice. There should at least bea 
shed over the pans, but a more spacious and 
better built structure, with a tight roof and en- 
closed, so that the buckets etc., may be locked 
up in it the rest of the year, is much preferable. 

When the syrup is nearly as thick as molas- 
ses, take it from the fire, strain it through flan- 
nel and let it stand till cold. Then pour it off 
from the sediment which will separate, and 
place it in a kettle or deep pan over another 
fire. As soon as it becomes warm, but not near 
boiling hot, add a pint of milk or an egg well 
beaten with 4 pint of water to each pailful of 
syrup, and stir thoroughly. When it boils, re- 
move ali the scum; keep the fire under control, 
and when sugar will granulate freely in small 
quantities of syrup (such as would adhere toa 
stick dipped into it), or when a little cooled on 
the snow is brittle, it may be removed from the 
fire,and as it thickens in cooling, dipped into 
molds, or well stirred until quite dry. “Strained 
sugar” is not boiled so long, and after it has 
cooled and granulated, being transferred into 
false bottomed tubs, and kept at a temperature 
of about 70°, more or less molasses is drained 
off from it, and a better quality of sugar obtained, 
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Fig. 1—ELEVATION OF COTTAGE, 


Small, Convenient, Cheap Houses. 
BY NARRAGANSETT. 
—~>—~ 
A very desirable quality in a cottage is snug- 
ness. Our idea of a snug cottage is one that is 
neat, compact, convenient, presenting within a 
limited space, a great amount of comfort. A 
snug cottage must be arranged, that the apart- 





Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN, 


ments in most frequent use, shall be so con- 
nected that in passing from one to another, 
there will be no necessity for going through 
long, cold passages. They must beso brought 
together, that if occasion require, the genial 
warmth of one may easily impart itself to 
another, and one fire gladden all the house. In 
our climate we have seven or eight months of 
the year, when it would often be pleasant to 
have the chill removed from a room, though few 
families in ordinary circumstances, would feel 
that they could afford fires in several different 
apartments. With a proper arrangement of 
rooms, one fire may serve to cheer, in moderate 
weather, all the apartments in common use 
upon the same floor. 

With reference to this idea of snugness of ar- 
rangement, this cottage plan has been prepared. 
There are upon the first floor (fig. 2) three prin- 
cipal rooms, the parlor (P), bed-room (B), and 
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Fig. 3.—CHAMBER PLAN. 

Kitchen (KX), all communicating. If desirable, a 

door may be placed at C, between the parlor 

and bed-room. .In the hall (H) is a descent to 











the cellar at A, Opening from the kitchen, is | middle pickets to keep the fence above the 


the pantry (7), which bya slide con- 
nects with the sink, in the back entry 
(Z). A large china closet (D) also 
’ opens from the kitchen, and a clothes 
closet is provided for the bed-room. 
The kitchen, which will serve as the 
ordinary living room of the family, 
: With a window upon each side, one 

‘looking out upon the porch (@), will 
form a pleasant apartment for many 
’ a social gathering around the winter 
rf, fire. And on a summer evening, after 
a the labor of the day is over, the little 
© porch will have its attractions, equal- 
~ ly accessible from the kitchen, or the 

parlor. A prairie rose, or Virginia 
creeper, or a fruitful grape vine should 
be traifed against the wall beyond 
the porch, and carried up and entwin- 
ed around the chamber window above. 

On the chamber floor (fig. 3), are three bed- 
rooms (B, B, B) with closets (¢, ¢, ¢), and 
another closet opening into the entry. These 
bed-rooms are all of liberal dimensions, and each 
has direct access to a chimney flue, in case a fire 
should be required in either of them. At A, 
over the porch, should be inserted a narrow 
window, (three panes of 10x 12 glass would be 
sufficient); it may be hung upon hinges, and 
thus light and air be introduced to the entry. 
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A Good Kind of Hurdle Fence. 
—o-—— 

In answer to several inquiries from subscrib- 
ers of the Agriculturist, concerning hurdles, 
we herewith illustrate a section of fence which 
can be made cheaply, where timber is not too 
costly, and which will be found durable and 
convenient. The panels are made about twelve 
feet long and three to four feet high, according 
to the character of the animals to be confined, 
or fenced against, Each panel consists of two 
rails of 1'|,-inch stuff, about 8 inches wide, 
with pickets 1’|, inches in diameter driven into 








HURDLE FENCE. 


holes bored through the rails 6 to 8 inches apart. 
The pickets are usually turned out in what is 
called a “cat-head lathe,” with which fork 
handles, chair rounds and posts are turned out, 
and ought not to cost more than a cent a piece. 
Sometimes, however, the holesare bored with a 
bit that will cut a clean orifice, 1'|, inches in 
diameter, and square pickets are inserted. 
When constructing a fence of ordinary height, 
the pickets should extend not more than 8 or 9 
inches through the rails. A few of the pickets 
are nailed to keep the rails a suitable distance 
apart. The panels are kept erect by passing 
the end pickets through the rails of two panels, 
as shown, and setting the panels zig-zag. Such 
hurdles may be made of basswood, white wood, 
butternut, sugar maple, or of more durable 
timber. After the fence is finished, the whole 
should have a heavy coat of coal tar, which 
should be worked into the joints to exclude the 
rain. When set up to remain any consider- 
able length of time, there should be flat stones 
or bits of board placed under the corner and 





ground and prevent sagging. Such fences will 
be found convenient for encircling a hay stack. 
The panels may be set in a straight line with 
braces to keep them erect, or in a rather con- 
tracted circle without braces, 





A Good Fodder Rack, 
We herewith give an illustration of a fodder 
rack, to stand under a shed, or in theopen yard, 
which is superior for that purpose, to any other 


style that we have ever met with. It is porta- 
ble, requires but little skill to make it, and its 
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FODDER RACK, 


construction is such that it is almost impossible 
for animals to waste any fodder. The part 
marked .A, represents a box 6 feet square, and 
20 inches high, with pieces of 2 x 3 @mch scant- 
ling in the corners, which serve also for feet. 
B, B, represent two pieces of scantling for sup- 
porting the main part of the rack. (C, C, and 
D, D, are also 2x8 scantling. They may be 
larger than this if desirable, or the top ones 
may be made of round poles. The sides of the 
rack should be about 3 feet apart, and the: 
rounds set 4 inches from centre to centre. The 
most expeditious way to make the rounds or 
slats is to saw them out of hard-wood boards, 
which are not cross-grained and knotty. Slats 
1 inch square are sufficiently large for ordinary 
racks. /P, represents a partition on one side of 
the rack, the ends of the boards being nailed to 
a small piece of scantling. With such a partition 
on each side, a square rack will accommodate 
4 cattle very well. The long boards should be 
about 12 feet in length and extend through, 
forming the partition on each side of the rack. 
When such a rack is made without any parti- 
tion, as shown onthe rear side of the engraving, 
two cattle will seldom feed on one side, as the 
master animal will usually stand lengthwise, and 
sometimes haul the fodder out faster than it is 
eaten. But when a partition is erected, as 
shown, most cattle will stand side by side facing 
the rack, and drop the loose fodder in the man- 
ger, instead of outside the rack where it will be 
wasted. The pieces C, C, should be about 8 
inches apart, with a board between them, and 
pieces D, D, about 8 feet distant, and held in 
place with narrow boards bolted upon the top. 
The pieces C, C, and the brace boards on the 
top being secured by carriage bolts, when these 
are removed, the rack may be taken off, and 
knocking off the end boarding, and taking 
away the partition, the whole affair may be 
snugly stowed away for the summer under coy- 
er, and thus be made to last a great deal longer 
than it otherwise would. Stationary racks 
around a yard, unless placed under sheds, are 
constantly rotting away, and the especial ad- 
vantage of such a yard-rack as we describe is, 
that it may be taken down and sheltered, and 
set up again with ease. All the parts, except 
the long boards of the partition, may be made 
so as to be readily packed inside the box. 
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Cut Feed—Chaffed Hay, Straw, etc. 
wipe 

In these times of high prices, it seems need- 
ful to renew the inquiry whether more pains 
should not be taken to cut feed for stock. Care- 
ful experiments ‘shoW that “hay chopped fine 
affords about a quarter if not a third more 
nourishment than coarse hay. So then, if the 
gain is more than equivalent to the cost of the 
labor, it is good policy to cut hay. The 
reason cut feed goes so much farther than coarse 
is this: Thé woody fiber of the hay, after it is 
chopped fine, is mose easily masticated, and is 
more intimately mixed with saliva and digested, 
and so becomes nutritious and fattening. Still 
more, if the food is steamed, or wet with 
scalding water, it carries on the process farther 
and better. Now, add a little meal, and the 
fodder is more nutritious and every way better. 

If the foregoing be true of hay, it is more so 
of straw and corn-stalks, bétause they contain 
more cellulose matter, or wood fiber, and less 
starch and nitrogen. 
some four-tenths of this woody fiber may be as- 
similated, and so converted into fat. But to se- 


cure this result, it must previously be made fine | 
Alderman Mechi is re- | 


by artificial processes. 
ported to have said that 100 pounds of straw 
cut and steamed is more nourishing than the 
same weight of Timothy hay not chopped. We 
suspect his experiments were made with over- 
ripe hay, and straw harvested “in the milk.” 
Either his. hay was not as good as our Yankee 
hay, or his straw was better. = 


For the American Agriculturist. 


Superiority of Italian Bees. 
— —— 

The highest test for the purity of Italian bees, 
is their greatest difference from black bees: 
namely, the greater prolificness and length of life 
of the queens; the greater industry and conse- 
quently quiet temper of the workers ; the greater 
size and beauty of the drones; all these ex- 
treme qualities are found fully developed in each 
of the distinct kinds of bees in the hive, and 
they should be preserved to maintain purity. The 
nearest approach to perfection is obtained in a 
dry, clear atmosphere, and a continual harvest 
of flowers. The loss of these points of excel- 
lence is in the extremes of heat and cold, and 
in barrenness, and want of ventilation. By be- 
coming chilled in winter, large numbers of 
queens become worse than useless. 

The great difference then is not that Italian 
bees are really more industrious, but that they 
are more nearly perfect, and the queens more 
prolific; and prolificness seems to us to be the 
best test of perfectness. We have remoyed one 
comb daily well filled with eggs from Italian 
queens, while no black queen we ever tried fill- 
ed her comb in less than two days. One of 
their most estimable qualities is the mildness of 
their temper. Their worst fault is their liability 
to cross with black bees, which gives an oppo- 
site character. In a stock of Italians, black, 
and cross-bred bees mixed, the half-breeds are 
first and most easily aroused to anger, the blacks 
next, and lastly, and with difficulty, the Italians. 

When the number of. black stocks are in- 
creased, they become more and more uneasy ; 
fearing one another, more bees remain at home, 
With Italian bees it is different, what they do 
has more definiteness of purpose. To work 
seems the one law of their existence, whether 
they have 100 lbs. of honey stored or only 10 


Experiments show that | 


needing it in winter. For if one drives out a 
stock late in the fall, those remaining will con- 
sume the honey gathered in brood raising, and 
will continue to do so after flowers fail, if fed a 
moderate allowance daily. Nor does a cold 
climate increase their stores, except as cool 
nights check its evaporation, thickening and in- 
creasing it. For this cause also, Italian bees 
being more hardy, and working earlier, gather 
a greater quantity than the black bees, which 
are required to collect the. less amount which 
the plant replaces. The reason bees work less 
in a warm climate is, that the. honey.gathered, 
long remains too fluid for sealing. This shows 
the necessity of ample ventilation during the 
working season, to carry on this necessary eva- 
poration and thickening of the honey even in a 
temperate climate, or in a, close situation. 

We placed several stocks of bees in a close, 
deep ravine, and found the bees gathered honey 
faster than it thickened, and consequently left 
| large quantities unsealed, which soured. This 
sometimes happens in wet and cloudy weather, 
but less frequently with Italians than black bees. 
Italian bees are somewhat longer, and reach the 
honey in deeper flowers, being quicker to go 
and return, or perhaps, go farther, and living 
longer, can secure more honey. The Italian 
queens are of a beautiful light straw-color when 
young, changing to a deep orange yellow when 
old, except the extreme tip, which changes with 
age, from brown to black. All her worker 
progeny are alike, with long tapering bodies, 
marked with three bright yellow rings, com- 
mencing at the “waist,” which are divided by 
two longitudinal lines of brown, then three 
rings of black (including the tip), edged with 
two small bands of yellow down. The drones 
have but four abdominal rings, the two nearest 
the waist are of a light, rich yellow, enlivened 
with the colors of the rainbow. The light yel- 
low of young queens, drones, and workers, by 
crawling in and out of the cells, becoming 
smeared with honey, or otherwise, changes to a 
deep orange, and the brown and yellow down 
to black. Sometimes their change occurs in 
early life, but generally in old age. 

Minnesota, BIDWELL Bros. 
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European Notes on Hop Culture. 
gee 

One of the most experienced hop-growers of 
this State, Mr. F. W. Collins, spent the past 
summer in England, and on the Continent, en- 
gaged especially in looking into the culture and 
trade in hops. Having recently returned, he 
sends us the following notes which will be read 
with interest by American hop-growers : 

“The districts where hops are grown comprise 
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efforts, were removed, about four years since; 
the official reports show the number of acres 
and the whole product of the country accurate- 
ly. The average yield per acre for the last 23 
years that are reported, was less than 7 cwt., 
the greatest average which was in 1850, was 
11 cwt. 10lbs., the smallest average, in 1840, was 
1 cwt. 2qrs. 8lbs., the number of acres in hops 
in England, has been for many years about 
50,000, and is put by good judges at from 55,000 
to 60,000 at the present time, there being but 
abeut one-third as many in this country, but 
the hop crop is rapidly increasing here, and the 
demand for hops is growing faster than the in- 
crease of the crop. Our census report does not 
give our average ; in 1850 less than 3,000,000 Ibs, 
were raised ; in 1860 over 11,000,000 are re- 
ported, and last year there must have been near- 
ly 18,000,000 lbs. produced. This year the crop 
is considered a failure, on account of the hop- 
louse and the blight, yet I estimate the crop at 
400 lbs. to the acre, not more than one-half 
what is wanted for consumption by the trade, 
and the price is high. 

“Tn England, the crop was good, called by the 
factors and most of the farmers a high average. 
I saw them sold at several markets at £5 to £10 
($25 to $50) per cwt. Bavarian hops sell much 
higher than English, some as high as £16 ($80). 
The price varies very much in different parts of 
England. East Kent, Farnham, and Worcester, 
have a high reputation. I think-very much de- 
pends on the care used in picking them clean, 
keeping them whole, and the skill in drying 
them. The English factors admit the superior- 
ity of the American hop to theirs in strength. 
The new kiln which received a Silver medal at 
the N. Y. State Fair, is the best system of dry- 
ing hops yet used, all who have seen the model 
admit it. It is described in your ‘Hop Culture.’ 

“Within a few years past the system of grow- 
ing hops on stakes and twine described in the 
first prize essay in the book you published on 
Hop Culture, has been used in nearly all parts 
of this country, where hops are raised, and as 
far as I have learned it gives satisfaction, it is 
very economical, not over one-fourth the ex- 
pense of the long pole system, requires less la- 
bor, produces better hops, and in most cases 
much larger crops, and the hops are gathered 
without cutting down, which is of great impor- 
tance in preserving the root, as then no sap is 
lost by bleeding at picking time. I found this 
system in use in England ina few gardens, for 
the first time this season. One plantation had 35 
acres on this plan belonging to Messrs. Simmons 
& Hunt, of Maidstone, Kent; they used it on 6 
acres Jast year with satisfactory results, and 
said they got as many bushels of green hops per 
acre, and of a quality and color much superior 





some of the most beautiful farming country of 
England. The Hop crop is considered as one 





of the most paying in England, as it is now one 
of the most important products of this State, 
and rapidly increasing in importance, in other 
States of the Union. 

“During a recent tour among the great hop- 
districts of England, I had the opportunity of 
freely conferring with the best growers of Kent, 
Sussex, Surry, Worcester and Hartford, where 
nearly all the hops in England are grown. The 
Eastern and Central parts are the only ones in 
which they are raised, while here, almost every 
part of our broad country is adapted to their 
growth even better than England, as will be 
shown by comparing the product of that coun- 
try with our own. There was an excise duty 
and an import duty collected in England for 


to any onpoles. This process is patented in the 
United States and England, and also in Belgi- 
um, Holland, and Bavaria, and other hop-grow- 
ing countries on the continent. ~Austria is a 
very excellent hop~district. The number of 
acres in it and its dependencies devoted to hops, 
is about 150,000, and it is said to consume ali the 
produce. The following extract from the cor- 
respondence of an English paper of last May, 
will show the horizontal plan; is appreciated. 


“¢Tn the autumn of last yearI drew attention 
to the importance of preserving the hop vine 
until the leaves had fallen and the sap had 
ceased to flow. I advocated the American sys- 
tem of training the plant on strings, stretched 
from pole to pole, in order that the crop'may 
be gathered without the necessity of cutting 








Ibs. Bees do not store honey in anticipation of 





many years, both of which by Mr. Gladstone’s 





down. I have just returned from Kent where 
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I have inspected a field upon a portion of which 
this system was tried last year. The field was 
everywhere subject to the same cultivation, 
and if any thing the crop was superior upon the 
strings. The half acre upon which the experi- 
ment was made can now be distinguished with- 
out the slightest difficulty. Scarcely a plant has 
failed, and on an average, the new vine is fully 
one foot. higher than in.any other part, and is 
strong and healthy in proportion, It-is already 
well established on the poles, and is from three 
to four feet high, being at least a fortnight in 
advance of any garden I saw in my short, tour. 
The experiment will be extended this year, 
and as iffis not yet too late, I would seriously 
urge an extensive trial by large hop-growers, in 
the strong conviction that it is most important 
to reform the present system of picking, which 
is contrary to every principle of vegetable phys- 
iology.’ 

“Your book on ‘Hop Culture’ (see Book 
List) should be in the hands of every hop-grow- 
er. It contains all the information. necessary, it 
is a perfect manual of instruction for a novice.” 
——t Oo 


Agricultural Education.—The Public or 
District School. 
—_—~>— 

In anarticle on page 11 on “ The School in the 
Family” we take it for granted that the farmer's 
boy can attend school. Happily this is the case 
almost everywhere in our country, except in 
the ruder settlements of the West'‘and the less 
populous parts of the South; but unhappily the 
character of the public schools in many sec- 
tions, even in the Eastern States, is very poor, so 
poor indeed that it is a matter of but little re- 
gret that school keeps but four months in the 
year. Certainly no question should’come home 
to every farmer with more force than the in- 
quiry—“ whose fault is it that the district school 
is no better?” We*know it is often very hard 
to induce a community of little-thinking men 
to tax themselves any more than they can help 
for any thing. And if the school is better than 
it used to be, and the boys are picking up from 
newspapers and story books, “a better edication 
than their fathers had,” any movement to have 
a better house and better teachers will be very 
apt to be-voted dow in town meeting as often 
as it can be‘brought up. Itis useless to argue 
on moral principles with the men who are not 
in favor of giving their children the very best 
education they possibly can, nor with those 
who,-perhaps, having no children of their own, 
neither think nor care how those of: tlieir neigh- 
bors are educated... There is. an appeal to per- 
sonal: interest which they-will heed. It is not 
hard to demonstrate by examples almost: every- 
where, that the: thoroughness of the schooling 
has a great effect, and that yery soon, upon the 
general intelligence and moral -sense ofthe 
community, the.security of property, the value 
of real estate, ete. . Crime is diminished; inven- 
tion and mechanical ingenuity quickened ; -bet- 
ter farming obtains, and the general welfare of 
the whole community: is greatly increased, It 
is, in fact, hard to set. bounds to the inevitable 
and elevating influence of .a good district school 
well maintained for a seriés of-years. 

It. is every citizen’s bounden duty to do not 
only his share towards maintaining a good 
public school in his neighborhood, but he should 
be active and earnest in having it just as good 
as it can be. It will put money in his pocket 
even though he-be.an old bachelor without any 
expectations, or a day laborer without family. 
There. are always those in every community 








who, appreciate the value of a.good education 
for, their children, Such people-are very apt, 
after some discouraging efforts to-have the 
public school good;enough for their children, 
to send them. off reluctantly to boarding schools 
ata distance, or, undertake to have them in- 
structed at home by private tutors. This is a 
bad practice. It is more democratic .and-in 
every way better to have the-children of all sta- 
tions in life, and‘ of families of every grade of 
wealth, meet on the same level in the public 
schoo], the only qualifications for school 
membership being fair morals, soundness of 
mihd, and personal cleanliness, There is little 
danger of children well.trained at home getting 
harm at such @chool,.. There ig far more dan- 
ger at boarding schools where boys and girls are 
separated from the influences of home, especial- 
ly if they are sént away in tender years. 

It matters not how carefully children are kept 
ayyay fuom eyil influences, they will inevitably 
mect them at,some time and somewhere, .Temp- 
tations to do wréng will_come, if not in com- 
pany with,others, then in their own hearts and 
when quite alone. “Real moral strength comes 
with meeting and resisting. This the child of 
six years old is just as well’ ablé'to do as the 
grandsire of sixty; and is it not written “as 
thy day, so shall thy strength be?” 

The public school teacher should be posses- 
sed of moral. power. Do not employ a man of 
so little force of mind and goodness of heart 
combined that he has to govern by the rod— 
much better have «a gentle woman With persua- 
sive graces and loving temper. Any teacher 
who shows anger should be dismissed at once, 
no, matter how much he knows. . To govern 
one’s self is more‘important than to govern the 
school. ‘Very great learnjng is seldom a desir- 
able qualification ; but, with good general know- 
ledge, great accuracy is. A teacher’s language 
should be easy and correct always, his pronun- 
ciation perfect. He should read easily and well, 
and spell well, and have a fair knowledge of 
arithmetic. With. these qualifications, if he is 
not lazy, he will be & good teneher who loves 
his work and loves his pupils, Thy regard to 
mere book knowledge, of even those things 
which he is to teath, as geography, history, 
etc., he can study faster, read more than, and 
keep thoroughly ahead of his pupils, if he has 
only a general understanding of his subjects. 

The primary school teacher’s chief business is 
to furnish a child with the means of acquiring 
knowledge, and a love for it; to give the 
child a knowledge of written language, so that 
he can comprehend books and put himself in 
communication with the thinking world; and to 
so far instruct him in regard to the world 
around him that he shall leave school with earn- 
est desires to learn more. So he is instructed a 
little, and a very little it is, in geography; he 
gains a little insight into mathematics and 
numerical relations (learns to.count pennies and 
compute interest perhaps); he studies history 
of the United States and thinks he understands 
all very well; and so it is with other things, But 
most unfortunately neither school-books nor 
teachers tell, their pupils where they can go for 
fuller knowledge and minute information on 
these subjects, This great want is in part sup- 
plied by good district school or public libraries 
where they exist, but the desire for such libra- 
ries and the use of such as exist might be great- 

ly increased by suitable references in the school- 
books in. general use, to instructive treatises. 
The subject exceeds our space in the present 


The Cultivation of Peppermint. 
ee 
Occasional accounts appear in the papers of 
the large sums realized from the peppermint 
farms of Michigan and Western New York, and 
these naturally suggest to some of our readers 
to ask why We do not publish articles on pep- 
permint culture. “We are a little shy about say- 
ing anything about specialties which shall in- 
duee people to engage in undertakings for which 
they are not well qualified, and which, if com- 
menced, would in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
result in loss. Mint growing has in many in- 
stances proved profitable, but it involves not 
only cultivation, but the immediate manufacture 
of the product into oil; a process which though 
not complicated, yet requires care and skill in a 
sort of manipulation with which farmers are not 
familiar, and it is one which to be profitable 
must be carried on in a large way. If any one 
wishes to start an enterprise of this kind it 
would be time and money profitably expended, 
to visit localities where the culture is established, 
and where he couldn a few hours see and learn 
more than he could from any detailed descrip- 
tion,’ Another thing to be borne in mind is the 
fact that the oil of peppermint is an article for 
which the demand is limited, and that it is one 
the price of which is subject to great fluctua- 
tions. Mint does best in a light, rich and warm 
soil. It is propagated by sets ‘or parts of old 
plants, The mint spreads rapidly by under- 
ground branches; the old plants obtained by 
plowing up a field may each be divided to form 
several sets. The ground is well prepared as 
for a potato crop, as early as the season will 
permit, and furrows are marked out from 18 to 
24 inches apart. The planter carries a bag of old 
plants from which he pulls off a portion, drops 
it into the furrow and covers it with his foot, 
putting them so thickly in the furrow,as to 
nearly touch one another. During the season 
the weeds are kept down by the use of the cuiti- 
vator and hoe until August, and by the latter 
part of that month the plants will have nearly 
covered: the whole surface. The cutting com- 
mences when the plant begins to flower, and is 
done with cradle or grass scythe, the mint 
cocked in the field and allowed to wilt and then 
taken.to the still. The still consists of a strong 
wooden tub, 4§ feet high, and 6 feet in diame- 
ter, with an opening in the top for charging it, 
which can be made steam-tight. From near the 
top of the still a tube connects with a condens- 
ing worm, and at its lower part is inserted a pipe 
which conducts steam from a boiler. The tub 
or still being crowded full of the wilted mint, 
and the cover fastened steam tight, steam is let 
on from the boiler, and after the whole mass is 
heated through, it passes into the worm where it 
is condensed. The steam carries the oil of the 
mint with it and both are condensed together, 
and the water and oil are caught in a receiving 
vessel where they separate the oil floating upon 
the water. The first year’s crop gives the best 
quality of oil and the greatest yield per acre. 
The second year nothing is done but to destroy 
the few weeds and cut and distil the mint. The 
third year, the field’ becomes overrun with weeds 
and the product of mint ig small, The fourth 
year the field is plowed up to kill the weeds, and 
enough plants spring up from the broken roots 
to give a faircrop. e fifth year the field with- 
out much attention gives a crop about equal to 
that of the second year, and after this the Jand 
is put in grass; and allowed to recover its ex- 
hausted fertility for a few years, when it 





number, and we must continue it at another time, 


may be planted again with mint. 
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Some of the Newer Potatoes, 


—t— 

It may shock our pomological amateurs if 
we declare that we consider the advent of a 
new and superior variety of potato, cabbage, or 
other culinary vegetable, of as much importance 
as the acquisition of a new pear or 
grape. Fine fruit is unfortunately on- 
ly of intcrest to the few, but a fine 
potato appeals to every one. We figure 
some of the newer potatoes, which, if 
they confirm half of what is claimed 
for them, will prove valuable indeed. 
Early Goodrich.—The late Rev. C. 
E. Goodrich, of Utica, N. Y., is grate- 
fully remembered for his labors to- 
wards the improvement of the potato. 
He raised 16,000 different seedlings, 
and this, in the opinion of competent 
judges, is best of all. It was raised from 
the seed of the Cuzco, which is itself a seedling 
from the wild Peruvian potato. The engrav- 
ing is half the size of anaverage specimen. The 
eyes are large and full, skin white and smooth, 
flesh white. As a table potato, and we have 
tried it in various ways, it is unexceptionable in 







anh, 


Fig. 1.—EARLY GOODRICH. 
quality. This variety was, we think, first sent 
out in 1864, it has been tested in various parts of 
the country, and all the reports we have secn 
respecting it are unanimously in its favor. We 
have not yet grown it, butseveral of our friends 
assure us that it will yield from 800 to 400 
bushels to the acre, that it is as early as any, 
and that it is perfectly hardy and free from dis- 
ease. We are glad that the name of Mr. G. is 
to be commemorated by so excellent a variety. 

Harrison.—This is also one of Mr. Goodrich’s 
seedlings, and it came from the same seed ball 
as the early Goodrich. It is a handsome 
white potato, with very small depressed eyes. 
It was named by Mr. Goodrich in compliment 
to Mr. A. W. Harrison, of Philadelphia, an ac- 
count of whose experiments was given in De- 
cember last. It matured in September and was 
the most productive of all the varieties tried 
by him. We have only been able to make a 
single trial of their quality, and found them to 
cook mealy and to be of very good flavor. 

“Monitor.” —This is said to be a seedling raised 





deeply sunken eyes. It has the reputation of 
being a great bearerand of good quality for the 
table. The figure of this, as well as of the 
others, is of half the actual size of good spe- 
cimens. In order to save our readers trouble, 
we will state that we have heard of none of the 





“ Fig, 3.—MONITOR.” 


Harrison being for sale this year, and that the 
others are each advertised by several dealers. 


A Good Rack for Horse Stables. 
—~e—— 

The illustration shows a rack and manger 
superior to many in common use, The horses 
may be fed without entering the stable. Boys 
can clean out the mangers and feed horses that 
they dare not approach, nor handle, The rack 
and manger constitute the partition between 
the stalls and the feeding room. B is the side 
of the stall, 0 is the flap for holding hay 
against the slats of the rack. This flap is hung 
with hinges to the casing below it, with the front 
edge supported by a small chain, rope or strap 
(F’), fastened to a joist above. The upper side 
should be planed, so that the hay will slide 
downward readily. After the hay has been laid 



































by Mr. D. A. Bulkley, of Mass., but it appears 
so much like the Prairie Seedling, that, judging 
from the tubers alone, we should say they were 
identical. A comparison of the two in growth 
will be necessary to settle the question. Itis very 





Fig. 2.—HARRISON. 


large, somewhat flattened, and rather square in 


in the clear. 
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RACK AND MANGER. 
on the flap, it is raised up until the catch, 
D, attached to the joist, receives the edge. The 
proper position for the flap is at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. Hay will then slide 
down so as to be reached by the horse. Z rep- 
resents the shutter to the manger, which should 
be so narrow that a horse cannot possibly thrust 
his head through. The flap on which the hay 
rests may be buttoned close up against the slats. 
This feature will be found convenient when 
thrashing, to exclude dust from thestable. The 
slats should not be more than three inches apart 
If the spaces are wider than this, 
horses will. pull out hay faster than it is eaten. 





dicularly, hay seed and chaff can never fall on 
the necks and heads of animals, as they other- 
wise will. This is a good style of rack for neat 
cattle, when made at the proper hight. The 
correct hight of a manger for horses is, a little 
lower than they ordinarily carry their heads. 
When a manger is built too high, any animal 
will waste more feed than if it is made low. 





Hollow Logs for Water-troughs, etc, 


Hollow logs are often considered worthless 
except for fire wood, and neglected for this pur- 
pose because they are so hard to split, This 
very quality makes them the more valtable for 
the purpose we suggest. Select a straight log 
8 to 16 feet long, of suitable diameter; cut it 
squarely at each end. Then cut a notch with 
an axe or saw about ten inches from each end, 
and one quarter way through the log, making 
the notches of exactly the same depth if the 
log is cylindrical, and accurately corresponding 
in position. Then take out the wood between 
the notches, clean out the inside and trim the 
edges with an adze. Now saw out two pieces 
of inch or inch-and-a-half board for the ends, 
which shall be large enough to lap a full inch 
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HOLLOW LOG FOR WATER-TROUGH. 


beyond the hole upon the solid wood; mark 
out the size of each board upon the ends of the 
log, and, with a chisel, cut out a rabbet so as to 
let the board in snug, its full thickness. Now 
lay in a piece of rope yarn, or a string of oak- 
um in the bottom of the*rabbet, drive in the 
end piece, and nail it in strongly. The seams 
may be calked with oakum and “ paid” with 
pitch outside andin. It is well also to go over 
the entire inside with hot pitch. Such a trough 
will last much longer, bear more wetting and 
drying, and other wear, than if made of a solid 
log, and it is besides very much easier to make, 
———o eet Oe 


Dike for Reclaiming Salt Marshes, 


Correspondents are calling for information upon 
this subject. We are glad to know that the 
good seed we have sown in years past has not 
all perished. We still believe that the most 
valuable grass lands in our country are the salt 
marshes that line our shores, and stretch far in- 
land along our tide-water streams and coves. 
The dike or embankment is the main difficul- 
ty, and here the courage of most rural im- 
provers fails them. Where a railroad runs along 
the front of the premises to break off the sea, 
the work is easy, and fortunately there are thou- 
sands of acres all along our shores that have 
this most exvensive part of the work done for 
them, They wait only the enterprising man or 
company who will yet surely take hold of them 
and make fortunes by reclaiming them. 

But what can be done for the snug little patch- 
es, of a dozen acres or less, that lié in countless 
numbers upon our shore farms? They can be 
redeemed economically by the style of dike rep- 
resented in our illustrations. It is well known 
that the soil of all salt marshes is made up very 
largely of vegetable matter, and is exceedingly 
light and spongy when dry. Such a material 








outline. It has a pinkish rusty coat and very 


By having the slats of the rack placed perpen- 





is entirely unsuited for a dike without additional 
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Fig. 1.—TIDE GATE 


AND DIKE, 
support. This may be afforded either by planks 
or by clay, or any heavy soil that will pack 
well, as represented in the engravings. 

In the figure 2 we have a cross section of 
such embankment with its accompanying ditch- 
es, A, represents the section of compact soil 
or clay taken from the adjoining bank or fields, 
extending perpendicularly from the hard pan 
to the top of the dike, and along the whole 
sea front of the marsh to be reclaimed. The 
left hand side is toward the sea, the right to- 
ward the land to be drained. Begin the work 
by cutting out the section A, down to the hard 
pan, and piling the sods on the edge toward the 
sea, making a perpendicular wall to support the 
clay. The muck that is taken out below the 
surface may be packed on the outside of the 
sods to support them, and so add to the em- 
bankment. After a few rods have been prepared 
in this way, the clay should be brought and 
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dumped into the ditch and be packed with a 
rammer in the most thorough manner, until the 
excavation is filled to the surface of the marsh. 
You now want to raise the other section of A, 
above the level of the marsh, and you do this 
by taking the sods from the ditch B, on the 
inside of the embankment. Sods enough may 
be taken to form the support of the clay pack- 
ing, and the rest be reserved to finish the em- 
bankment, presenting a smooth surface of well 
packed sods at an angle of about 45 degrees. 

The breadth of the clay packing is to be de- 
termined by the hight of the embankment, 
which of course must have reference to the hight 
of the tides. The dike should be at least a foot 
above the highest known tide. If the dike is 
not more than three or four feet above the level 
of the marsh, a packing eighteen inches thick 
Will be sufficient to keep out the tide. The 
greater the pressure upon the dike, the thicker 
the packing, and the higher and broader the 
embankment should be. In case of very high 
embankments, a second packing as shown in the 
illustration (figure 4) may be necessary. 

In some locations it may be necessary to ex- 
pose the embankment to the direct action of the 
sea. If there is to be violent action of the 
Waves, @ sea wall will be necessary. But this 





is not usually the case, in those small parcels of 
marsh land that a farmer would be likely to 
undertake to reclaim with his own capital. The 
expediency of cutting a drain on the outside of 
the embankment is to be determined by the 
quantity of. material needed. It is not in itself 
desitable. If the inside ditch will furnish ma- 
terial enough it is better to leave the outside un- 
broken. In digging the inside drain, a rim four 
or five feet wide should be left between the 
ditch and the edge of the embankment. It 
makes the bank stronger, and is an additional, 
safeguard against the burrowing of muskrats. 
In all cases the banks of the ditches are to be 
left with a slope. It is found that these sly dep- 
redators work much more readily into a per- 
pendicnlar surface than into a slope. - 

As to the width of the embankment, it is de- 
sirable in all cases to have it wide enough for a 
cart path, but where the embankment is low, 
and the pressure of the water is small, this is not 
necessary. The useof the bank for a path 
would often be found a great convenience in 
drawing sea weed and manure, and in removing 
crops, and it tends, also, to solidify the dike 
and make it more durable. The inside slope of 
the bank should be sown with clover and herds- 
grass both to its usefulness and permanence. 





A good example of successful diking upon a 
small scale may be seen upon the premises of 
Col. Hanks Head, of Mystic, Conn. We wish 
our correspondent, and all others who contem- 
plate improvements in their salt marshes, the 
largest success. No enterprise, we are confi- 
dent, promises a larger reward. 

The limits of a single article will not admit 
of discussing convenient forms of gates, etc., 
but the engraving, Fig. 1, at the head of the 
page will give a good idea of one of the 
simplest kinds. A trunk 18 inches square pas- 
ses through the embankment at the lowest con- 
venient level. It is constructed of 2 or 8 inch 
oak plank, laid in masonry and cement; or it 
only enters the masonry far enough to gain 
strength and solidity. On the outside end a 
gate is hung, as shown, the hinges, nails, etc., 
being of composition metal, and the bottom of 
the trunk inside being protected by a sheet of 
copper to prevent muskrats gnawing holes in it. 





Fig. 4.—aIGH AND NARROW DIKE. 
The exterior ditch shown is usually seen, es- 
pecially in cases where salt-hay may be cut out- 
side the dike; it is useful in letting off the wa- 
ter rapidly when the tide falls. 
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Glanders and Faroy. 
—__.— 

With an article on glanders in the October 
number (page 809) we gave a particular de- 
scription of this disease, when it attacks primari- 
ly the nasal Cavity, the bones of the face, and, 
under some circumstances, however, dependent 
probably on the condition of the system of the 


ee 


patient, the lymphatic system is attacked. The 
vessels immediately beneath the skin become 
hard and cord-like, and the nodes and glands 
swelled, hard and wf yy; i" 

sensitive to the 
touch. These 
swollen glands, 
termed “Farcy 
buds,” after a 
while* suppurate 
and form ulcerous 
druzy sores; and 
these, when the 
affection is local- 
‘ized and intense, 
‘become confluent, 
in a measure, 
They exudea pale 
yellowish white 
or darker colored, 
unhealthy matter, 
quite unlike the 
pus accompany- 
ing healthy granulation, or common sores. 
The sores not unfrequently remain inert, and 
sometimes yield to external applications and 
appear to be healed; but the appearance is de- 
ceptive and they break out worse than before. 


Farcy shows itself on the sides of the face, 
neck, body, the inner sides of the legs, and some- 
times on the exterior sides. The inner sides of 
the legs are the most common places for it to 
show itself, especially if there is a tendency to 
dropsy or a dropsical enlargment of the extrem: 
ities. It is usually, at least at first, confined to 
the inner side of one leg. The accompanying 
illustration is taken from a picture by a veter- 
inarian, of a case which came under treatment 
at the Royal Veterinary College, London. It 
exhibits a confluent condition of many of the 
ulcers, the skin nearly gone, and the leg swelled 
and dropsical. Farcy always terminates in 
glanders, and the symptoms of glanders are 
commonly observed very soon after the farcy 
symptoms are well developed. 








CASE OF FARCY. 


Inoculation with the virus from these sores 
produces glanders or farcy, according to the 
condition of the patient. Accidental infection 
or inoculation may easily occur in various 
ways, and may affect either men or horses. 
Two cases of the death of grooms from gland- 
ers have recently been reported in the papers, 
and we presume others may have occurred and 
the disease not been recognized. When the 
activity of the disease is wholly confined to the 
skin, it affects the rest of>the system only 
through the general debility which supervenes. 
Farcy is regarded by many veterinary physi- 
cians as curable. In fact, the very case from 
which the drawing we give was taken, is report- 
ed to have been permanently restored, by the 
judicious administration of tonic stimulants, 
with cantharides. But when the nose and 
lungs are affected, the case is hopeless and the 
horse should be shot, and buried at once. The 
appearance of the nose and the submaxilary 
lymphatic gland was so recently described in the 
Agriculturist that it is only necessary to say 
that the inner pink membrane on the middle 
wall between the nostrils, when affected by the 
glanders, becomes pale and sickly, sprinkled 
with small sores, and discharges a sizy, gluey 
matter, very different from the whitish or watery 
mucus of a cold or catarrh. Cases of glandered 
and farcied horses are by no means rare in the 
country, and every owner of a good horse 
should be on his guard in putting him into 
strange stables, or with strange horses. 
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Birds, Insects, and Fruit. 
__+_s—— 

Fruit growing, in the abstract, is a charming 

pursuit, but practically it is beset by many per- 
plexities. Not only is the cultivator disappoint- 
ed by unfavorable seasons, but the insects des- 
troy his foliage and the birds eat up his fruit. 
In a state of nature matters are better arranged, 
and we do not often find any one insect.or bird 
sufficiently numerous to seriously injure our 
native plants. The small birds keep the insects 
in check, while the birds of prey prevent an un- 
due increase of the fruit-eating birds,—bird, in- 
sect, and plant have a fair chance in the “ strug- 
gle for existence,” and all goes on harmonious- 
ly. Civilization has destroyed this natural bal- 
ance of things, and now fruit culture is in good 
part a fight with birds and insects. We have 
dropped a cog-wheel somewhere in the machin- 
ery, and it is running badly. This interference 
in the natural balance between the different 
departments of vegetable and animal life found 
a striking illustration a few years ago, in one of 
our large cities. New water works were built, 
and the reservoirs were carefully furnished with 
strainers to keep out the smallest fish, and no 
one was in danger of finding a minnow in the 
tea-pot. All went well for a while; but. the 
water gradually acquired an unpleasant taste, 
and finally became intolerable. Science took 
up the mitroscope, and found the water full of 
animalcules, little oily fellows, which imparted 
the taste to the water. These in the absence of 
their natural enemies, the fish, had bred to an in- 
ordinate extent. The obvious cure was to let 
in the fish, and it proved effectual. The indis- 
criminate’ shooting of birds, formerly so com- 
mon, allowed insects to get a fine start. The 
agricultural press, ours among the rest, joined 
in the ery “spare ‘the birds.” The appeal had 
its effect; insects are much less destructive than 
they were a few years ago. But the birds will eat 
fruit as well as insects,and now the cultivator is in 
a dilemma to decide whether it is best to let the 
insects feaston the foliage of his vines and trees, 
and thus destroy his crop of fruit, or to allow 
the birds to check insect depredations and take 
the fruit for their pay for doing the work. The 
question comes up: are all birds the fruit-grow- 
er’s friends, and if not, which shall be killed and 
which spared? The manner in which birds 
will dispose of strawberries, grapes, and other 
small fruits is something astonishing to one who 
has never seen it. In some places it is impos- 
sible to get a bunch of ripe grapes of any of 
the nicer kinds, for birds are excellent judges 
of quality in fruit. We are glad to see that the 
subject is attracting the attention of Horticul- 
tural Societies; at a recent meeting of the 
Alton, IIl., Society, a report and discussion upon 
birds formed a part of the proceedings. It is 
hoped that other pomological associations will 
discuss the matter in order that some general 
laws may be established. We give the conclu- 
sions of the Alton Society, which may serve as a 
basis for the action of others. 


It was voted to destroy the Baltimore Oriole, 
Cherry Bird, Cat Bird, Jay Bird, Sap Sucker, 
and his kindred. The Robin was not placed in 
the list, though he received a very bad namé 
and should take warning. Our own belief is, 
that he is about as bad as the rest. One gentle- 
man stated that the Oriole had during the past 
season cost him 250 gallons of wine. The birds 
reported as not destructive to fruit, and to be 
fostered, were: Wren, Swallow, Martin, Black 
Bird, Meadow Lark, Pewee, Blue Bird, Chip, 
or Snow Bird, Red Bird, Ring Bird, Cuckoo, 








Quail, Ow], Hawk, and Dove.—We notice also 
that the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
has appointed a Committee to consider the case 
of the robin, and report upon his value, or 
otherwise, to the fruit grower. 
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Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture, 

In our notes in December last, we alluded -to 
the growing importance of grape culture; and 
believing it destined to be one of: the leading 
branches of industry in this country, we shall 
continue to give, from time to time, such bits. of 
information as we consider worthy of: being 
recorded. The interest.our readers take in the 
subject is shown by some 20 letters now before 
us. - Frequently we are asked questions which 
have already been answered, and itis not always 
convenient to go over the same ground again. 
Eyery one who has only a few vines even, 
should have some work upon grape culture at 
hand for reference. Wedo not answer queries, 
no matter if marked private and confidential], 
as to where the best vines may be had. We be- 
lieve that all. who advertise with us intend to 
deal fairly, and we can not go beyond that. If 
one wishes to purchase many vines, it will pay 
him either to visit the nurseries and examine the 
stock, or to send for samples and order with the 
agreement that the vines sent shall average of 
equal quality with the sample. A nurseryman 
out West wishes us to enter into a combination 
with him to put down the high prices at which 
new varieties are sold. Wecannot aid in any 
such undertaking. The thing will soan regulate 
itself. When a cultivator, after many years of 
careful trial, succeeds in obtaining a new and 
valuable variety, he must get his whole reward 
for his labor in a short time, as the plant soon 
passes out of his hands, and is propagated by 
many others. Those who do riot wish to pay 
his prices, can ‘afford to wait. From the south- 
ern States we begin to have correspondence and 
of course grape queries. There is still much to 
learn concerning the adaptation of varieties to 
localities, but the experience of Missouri and 
Tennessee cultivators shows that as a general 
thing grapes of northern origin are much im- 
proved when cultivated in more southern local- 
ities. The practice of high manuring is now 
abandoned in localities where grapes are grown 
for wine, a well drained soil of moderate fertil- 
ity, giving much better fruit and a healthier 
growth of vine. We continue our notes from 
reports of correspondents and other sources. 

Creveling.—A cultivator in Central New-York 
writes as follows: ’ 

“Four years’ experience with this satisfies us 
that it is a very excellent grape. Excellent in 
some respects, though notin all. Itripens early, 
at the same time as Hartford Prolific and North- 
ern Muscadine, and does not rattle from the 
stem as both of those sorts do. It-is superior 
in quality to them and to the Concord, and re- 
sembles a good Isabella... But. the clusters. are 
too.loose: sometimes not more than half of the 
berries set. Perhaps if some other early grape, 
blossoming at the same time, were planted by 
its side, its flowers would be fructified, and the 
clusters be handsomely filled out.” _ 

Hartford  Prolific.—A° friend “who grows 
grapes for market called on us to ask with what 
varieties he should extend his plantation. We 
inquired what kinds he’ had, and were told, 
Hartford Prolific and Concord, and both fruit- 
ing satisfactorily. Our advice was to plant more 
of the same sort, and also to try some of the 
Adirondac, Israella, and other of the newer 











kinds to test their suitableness of his soil and 
location to them. Now while we are well 
aware that either of the last mentioned grapes 
is greatly superior to the Hartford, it would be 
unwise in our friend to abandon a variety he has 
tested, and plant largely of those with which he 
has had no experience. For a near market there 
is none Of the early grapes more profitable than 
the Hartford, with all its faults, and though we 
hope to see it supplanted by better sorts, it will 
for some years be valued on account of its ear- 
liness and reliability. 

Main’s Seedling—The Hon. E. W. Bull, with 
whom the Concord originated, shows pretty 
conclusively, in the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
that the grape which has been sdid at a high 
price as ‘ Main’s Seedling,’ is nothing but the 
Concord. The same thing has been called 
‘Early Concord’ atid ‘Northern Hamburgh.’ 

Jona and Israelia.—F. C. Brehm, an expeéri- 
enced grape cultivator at Waterloo, N. Y., re- 
ports to the Country Gentleman, his experience 
of last season. “ Hartford Prolific, Iona, and 
Israella, stood it best out of the whole lot; ri- 
pening their fruit and wood finely,. Israella will 
become a popular market grape, on account of 
its earliness, good quality, and.excellent keeping 
qualities; it bears early and abundantly, with 
heavy shouldered bunches, very compact. They 
adhere very firmly to the peduncle, and will 
shrivel up or dry into raisins before they will 
dry or drop off; this makes them valuable for 
sending to market. Jona will undoubtedly be 
the favorite for the table and wine, as soon as its 
merits become known; it isnodoubt a seedling 
of either the Diana or. Catawba, probably the 
latter, which it much resembles in color and 
flavor, but is much superior to either-of them ; 
ripening about the same time as the Delaware. 

Montgomery.—This variety has been put for- 
ward as.a native: We are informed by the 
gentleman, after whom it is named, that he 
procured it of a German as a foreign grape, and 
that he never claimed for it any other origin. 
Although in favorable localities it will fruit in 
the open air, he wishes it to be understood that 
it isan imposition to pass it off as a native variety. 
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Some Choice Winter Pears. 
—_—~—— 

A richly flavored melting pear on New Year's 
day is a luxury which is enjoyed by far too few. 
Most who raise fruit, content themselves with 
summer and autumn pears, while they might as 
well prolong the season into February and 
March. Our late varieties have multiplied 
largely within the last few years; and they in- 
clude some of the highest excellence. Some 
who try them, fail from picking them too early 
and keeping them toowarm. The consequence 
is, that when they come into eating, they are 
either flat and insipid, or are shriveled. Of. the 
many specimens brought for our inspection this 
season, the majority had wilted before ripening 
because they had not been kept sufficiently cool. 
The fruit should be left on the tree as long as it 
receives any nourishment from it; a few light 
frosts will not injure it. It should, after being 
gathered, be kept as cool’ as may be without 
fréezing, and be brought into the condition for 
eating, by placing it for a few days in a warm 
room. We appenda few notes of those, which 
we have tested during December and January. 

Lawrence.—This was figured and described in 
December, 1864. If we were confined to but one 
late variety, it should be the Lawrence. The 
tree is healthy, vigorous, and’ productive, and 
though there are varieties possessing a higher 
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flavor, the fruit is so generally good and the 
crop 80 regularly to be. depended upon, that we 
are disposed to give ita high rank. 

Dana's Hovey —Wihen this pear was first ex- 
hibited, it was so stall that its lack of size 
seemed to detract from its good qualities, but as 
the trees grew older, the fruit became larger, 
and it isnow of sufficient size for a table fruit. 
We have only seen specinrens from Mr. Hovey, 
who states that the growth, habit and produc- 
tiveness of the tree are all that can be desired. 
In quality the fruit is of the very best. It has 
a russet skin, is very juiey- and of an exceedingly 
rich flavor. Last year it was in eating the mid- 
dle of December. Mr. Hovey states that ordi- 
narily it keeps until the end of January, and 
never rots at the core, 

McLaughlin.—A. fine, large, russety fruit, 
which originated in Maine, and is not much 
known out of New England. From the speci- 
mens we have seen we should consider it good, 
and worthy of the attention of cultivators. 

Josephine de Malines.—The tree has: not a 
very rapid growth, and it needs age before it 
will produce good fruit. When in perfection, it 
is one of the best, and will last until spring. 

Winter Nelis.—This fine old variety should 
not be overlooked in making a selection of win- 
ter pears. All the specimens we have seen this 

year ripened early, but they were very fine. 

Vicar of Winkfield.—This is the best of all 
cooking pears, and when well grown by good 
culture and proper thinning, is a better table 
pear than some with a higher reputation, In its 
best condition it is a very handsome fruit, and it 
is generally sure to bear a crop. 

Besides these there are many old and new 
varieties, including Easter Beurre, Glout Mor- 
ceau, Sieulle, Beurre D’Anjou, Belle Epine 
Dumas, and others. If winter pears have good 
culture and the same care in thinning, when 
needed, that is given to other varieties, we shall 
not hear so many complaints that the whole 
class are a failure. The prices that good speci- 
mens always bring in market, should be an in- 
ducement to fruit growers to give them a fair trial. 





Newspaper and Popular Science. 
SS 

Popular science is tooapt to be popular error. 
It would be a good thingto have children taught 
the rudiments of the natural sciences as thor- 
oughly as they are those of arithmetic; could 
we only have capable teachers aad suitable text 
books. Of late what is called Object Teaching 
has been introduced into schools. The idea is 
a good one, but te. properly carry it out calls 
for acquirements more vatied than will usually 
be found among our college professors, and are 
not to be looked for among common school 
teachers as aclass. The American Educational 
Monthly, not long ago published an “ Object 
Lesson on Iron,” in which children are taught 
that iron is “corrosive.” Theclass being asked 
what steel is, answer; “ The best kind of iron.” 
Teacher.—“ That is about correct; it is iron 
worked into a more perfect form. -Can you de- 
scribe the process?” Class.—“ It is made hot 
and then put into cold water,” And soon all 
through the article a profound ignorance is dis- 
played of the nature of iron and the children are 
taught errors which they must in time unlearn. 
It is very unsafe business for those who know 
but little of any science to undertake to teach 
those who know less. One of our agricultural 
cotemporaries in a popular article on chemis- 
try gives chloride of lime as an illustration of 
abinarycompound. Chemically speaking there 





can be no such thing as chloride of lime, and if 
the writer means the article popularly known 
by that name, he could not have chosen any- 
thing farther from a binary compound.- When 
our literary papers affect the scientific, science 
gets the worst of it. The Home Journal of 
Dee. 9th last, had an article upon the potato 
which may have appeared leatned to some, but 
which was a tissue of absurdities: from begin- 
ning to end. To show up the errors of such an 
article as this would be Jabor misspent. Our 
daily papers have much to answer for in the 
way of false ‘science, and their articles which 
treat on scientific matters are so amusing that 
we for the time forget that Vanity Fair and Mrs. 
Grundy are dead. The N. Y. Tribtne of Dec. 
6th, has an article giving “ Aneedotes of the 
Microseope,” which is so remarkable # produc- 
tion that we have cut it out and put it among. 
our literary curiosities. It was probably writ- 
ten by ohe who never saw a microscope. The 
Tribune is, however, no worse in this respect 
than the other dailies and, they are all, as far as 
their treatment of scientific matter goes, melan- 
choly illustrations that “a little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” 
—————< « —t 


Gardening in a Back Yard. 

The Agriculturist commends itself to those 
who have small gardens, as well as to the own- 
ers of large farms, but we did not know that it 
was read by those operating on quite so small a 
scale as the writer of the following who sends his 
experience over the signature of “ Rusinurbe.” 
This queer name is, we suspect, a running togéth- 
er of Rus in wrbe, the “Country in the City,” 

“The changes of this changing world found me 
in N. Y. City, on the cold first of May last taking 
possession of acity house, Ithad been engaged 
for me without my first inspecting it, and upon 
reaching my new possession, I neglected to look 
at parlor and dining room, but ran eagerly to the 
rear to survey the ‘grounds,’ Imagine how small 
the smallest kind of a city yard looked to one 
who had been accustomed to till his acres of 
garden. Here wasall of mother earth that was 
jeft- to me, scarcely a good sized burial lot. I 
resolved tomake the best of it. When I was 
gardening on the large scale,I used to read 
in the Agaiculturist of wonderful things in small. 
plots of ground, and I recollected with sorrow, 
the contempt I felt for those potterers in small 
patches. Here was so much, or rather so little, 
land to be made the most of. It had already 
been laid out by a former occupant, a grass plot 
which two bed sheets would cover, and a border 
around three sides of the yard. I had 36 feet 
of border averaging 3 feet wide, and I borrowed 
a bit from one end of the grass plot to make a 
little bed 8 feet by 3. .A stable at hand supplied 
manure, and the ground was put in a tolerable 
condition. Now for. my planting. The fence 
with the warmest exposure was furnished with 
a trellis of wire and strings, and Lima beans, 
planted as well for ornament as for beans. 
Eighteen good Tomato plants’ were set out’ 
along the borders and ‘supplied with trellises. 
Two egg-plants filled spare corners, while the 
bed I annexed from the grass plot was devoted 
to two hills of cucumbers. Then all along the 
edges of the borders and beds, parsley seed was 
sown. The results were first shown in @ cu- 
cumber! Do you believe there was such anoth- 
er cucumber in New-York, and did I not ‘on 
that day feel pity for those misguided -persons 
who bought the wilted things at’the corner 
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grocery? Tomatoes came early, and plenty of 


them, all that five persons could eat and quanti- 
ties to can and pickle green. About a dozen 
egg-fruit, aldermanic in proportions, and deli- 
cious in flavor. Several pickings were made of 
Lima beans, and the parsley was always pretty 
to look at, and handy to have. ‘ And is this all?” 
some reader of large possessions will ask. No. 
All those nice things on the table were as noth- 
ing to the weeding, the pinching in of rampant 
cucumber vines, the tying up and cutting up of 
tomato vines, (how much cutting they do stand,) 
the fight with insects, the getting the hands 
dirty, the back tired, and being happy generally. 
I don’t think I can ever have a smaller garden, 
but if it comes down to a single cubic foot in a 
candle box, I shall aceept it and thankfully read 
the Agriculturist which tells me how to make 
it yield to the full extent of its capabilities.” 
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Names of Plants and Fruits, 
——_~— 

Our horticultural nomenclature'iis in sore need 
of revision, and we are glad to’see that the sub- 
ject is being agitated by so influéntial a paper 
as the London Gardeners’ Chronicle. ‘In a well 
conceived article in its issue of Dec. 9 last, it 
protests strongly against the practice, which is 
becoming too common, of the imposing of names 
for supposed new plants by those who have 
only a limited knowledge of botany. It says: 
“But we put it to all advocates of correct bo- 
tanical nomenclature, who are not sufficiently 
educated themselves, whether it would not be 
more desirable.to endéayor to have théir plants 
scientifically an@ correctly named by qualified 
botanists than to send such plants out'to the pub- 
lic, oftentimes not correctly named, or not un- 
frequently provided with names of questiona- 
ble taste.” To allof which we heartily say ' 
yes, and in turn ask the-Chronicle if it would 
not help the end it desires, to stop calling one of 
our Amefican trees Wellingtonia, which it con- 
stantly has done, and does in the very number 
from which we have ‘quoted. The name Wel- 
lingtonia was given to it ina “ questionable 
taste,” the absurdity of which is only exceeded 
by that of Washingtonia, by which others have 
called it. But our objectiom to it is that it is 
not “correct botanical nomenclature.” As our 
friends do not seem as well up in American bot- 
any as they should be,we refer them to Silliman’s 
Journal, and the Pacific R. R. Reports, where 
they will-find itsshown that the so-called Wel- 
lingtoni@a wasdiseovered, after the fruit became 
known, to belong to Endlicher’s old genus Se- 
quota, avd that the proper name is Sequoia gi- 
gantea. It may gratify national pride to attach 
a name honored in English history to this won- 
derful tree, but it should not be indulged at the 
expense of scientific accuracy. The Chronicle 
says, “'Theré ig some consolation in knowing 
that the time will soon come round when these 
so-called names which have been given to plants 
by unqualified persons, will be discarded for 
those which have’ been given by botanists.” 
Though the name Wellingionia was not given 
by'an “unqualified person,” it is in the category 
of those which “will disappear from a posi- 
tion they should never have occupied.” 

In January 1865 we had some remarks upon 
the nomenclature of fruits, especially upon the 
inconvenience which attends the designation of 
a fruit by a name of’ several words, such as the 
pear Beurre gris @ Hiver Nouveau. The French 
pomologists are responsible for most of this re- 
dundance, and we are glad to see that a reform 
has’ commenced in the quarter where it was 
most neéded. In the Nouveau Jardinier for 
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1865, the names of fruits have been much sim- 
plified, and instead of Jalousie de Fontenay Ven- 
dee, we have Poire Fontenay, or Fontenay Pear. 
The Beurres and Doyennes are all dropped 
where it can be done without creating confusion, 
and there is a general shortening up of titles. 
While we quite agree with the plan followed in 
this work, we do not advocate indiscriminate 
meddling with such matters, as it would lead to 
inextricable confusion. We hope for a gen- 
eral pomological congress which shall take ac- 
tion to simplify names and adopt rules for nam- 
ing new varieties, that all pomologists will fol- 
low. According to accepted rules, the name by 
which a fruit is first described in a journal de- 
yoted to horticultural subjects, must be adopted. 
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ICIAN S.— Zngraved for the American Agricuiturist. 


Birds and Squirrels. 
es 

The companionship of these beautiful “ chil- 
dren of the forest” about our rural homes is a 
constant source of pleasure, an educating in- 
fluence upon ourselves and our children, not to 
be despised. Squirrels eat a good deal of corn, 
but rats eat more; some birds pluck the early 
cherries, but most prefer the insects that do 
vastly more damage. Squirrels and rats may 
agree pretty well on the same farm, but birds 
and insects do not. Both squirrels and birds 
will become very tame where they have secur- 
ity. Mr. Fuller, of grape and strawberry fame, 
told us a few days ago of the little pets which 
he shelters about his hospitable homestead. 


Gray squirrels crack their nuts under his eaves, 
and quails and other birds find his domain a 
“city of refuge” from the gunners of the neigh- 
borhood. How quickly the birds will find out 
where they are safe! These cold days, a few 
handfuls of ready cracked nuts, which Mr. Ful- 
ler or his wife lay at the foot of the apple tree 
for their little furry friends, disappear wonder- 
fully fast. Squirrels may be a nuisance some- 
times, but there are really few families, in the 
country even, to which a pair or two of partly 
domesticated squirrels would not give great 
plesure. What pleasanter music to wake up to, 
of an autumn morning, than the blythe tune of 
some thrush accompanied by the rattling crackle 
and chatter of such a pair of nut cratkers. 
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A New Hybrid Pink—“ Sarah Howard.” 


Last autumn we saw in the grounds of one of 
our florists, a new double white Pink, which 
was such a profuse bloomer as to readily attract 





ers a few of the conditions necessary for the 
germination of the different varieties of seeds. 

The great want of knowledge in this matter 
is too often the cause of much: undeserved 
censure upon the seedsman, for in nine cases 
out of ten the. failure is not with the seeds, 








attention. At our request he has given the fol- 


lowing description, which we 
accompany with an engraving 
of a flowering branch which 
will show its general character, 
especially its great profusion of 
buds and flowers: “This valu- 
ableaddition to our new plants 
was originated by A. G. How- 
ard, Florist, of Utica, N. Y., an 
accurate and close observer in 
all matters pertaining to flori- 
culture. It is somewhat of a 


Pink, and white Monthly Car- 
nation.—From seed sown in 
the green-house last March, the 
plants began to bloom about N 
middle of July, in the open 
border, and continued in won- 
derful profusion until October, 
when they were lifted and pot- 
ted and placed in the green- 
house, and now (middle of De- 
cember) are literally covered 
with buds and flowers. The 
flower is of thé purest white, 
most symmetrical in form, and 
in the different varieties—for 
there are many—varying from 
2 to 8 inches in diameter; out of 
75 plants raised from seed, on- 
ly two were single, a most un- 
usual feature in Carnations or 
Pinks of any kind. Asa white 
Pink for continuous summer or 
winter blooming, it will fill up 
a blank that has long existed. 
Mr. Howard informs me that it 
is quite hardy even at Utica, 
where the thermometer occa- 
sionally marks 20° below zero, 
or that when sown in January 
or struck from cuttings it will 
bloom continuously from July 
throughout the season, which 
was well borne out by my ex- 
perience of it last summer. It 
seeds freely even from double 
flowers, roots as quickly from 
slips as a Fuchsia or Geranium, 
and isa robust though compact 
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NEW HYBRID PINK, “SARAH HOWARD.” 


chamenaniaiel 
ginning to rot. It is now plain to him that he 
has been cheated; he has been sold old seed, 
and if he does nothing worse, he for ever after 
looks upon the seedsman he has patronized as 
a venal wretch, destitute of principle and 
honesty. But he must have tomatoes, peppers, 
and egg plants, and he buys 
again, from another seedsman, 
warranted honest. He renews 
his hot-bed, it is now a month 
later, and a bright March sun, 
=e</ with milder nights, gives him 
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a fhe 
Ws the proper temperature in his 
‘ % hot-bed—70 or 80 degrees, and 
« Y - his eyes are at last gladdened 
- by the sprouting of the trouble- 
some seed. April comes with 
warm sunshine inviting him to 
begin to “make garden” out- 
side. He has yet the balance 
of his original lot of seeds that 
he bought in February. But 
as he is still entirely befogged 
about the cause of his failure 
in the first hot-bed, he begins 
his - open. ground. operations 
with little confidence in his 
seeds, but as he has got them 
they may as well be tried. And 
again he sows in the same day 
his peas and Lima beans, ra- 
dishes and pumpkins, onions 
~ and sweet corn. Hardy and 
tender get the same treatment. 
The result must of necessity be 
the same as. it was in the hot- 
bed, the hardy seeds duly vege- 
tate, while the tender are rotted 
of course. This time he is not 
surprised for he is already con- 
vinced that seedsman No. 1 is a 
rascal and only wonders how 
any of his seeds grew at all, so 
he again orders from seedsman 
No. 2 for the articles that have 
failed. Here circumstances con- 
tinue to favor the latter, for by 
this time the season has ad- 
vanced in its temperature and 
the seeds duly vegetate. Every 
farmer knows that, in this lati- 
tude, he can sow oats or wheat 
in March and April, but that if 
he sows his corn or pumpkins 
at the same time, they will per- 
ish; this he knows, but he may 
not know that what is true of 
the crops of the farm, is equal- 
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How, When and Where to Sow Seeds. 


son, of the firm of Henderson & Fleming, of 
this city, well known seed dealers. It must not, 
however, be regarded as a seedman’s plea, for 
Mr. H. has been and still is a market gardener 
and florist on an extensive scale, and gives here 
the results of long practice. Mr. H. has intima- 
ted his intention to give us other articles relat- 
ing to market gardening, a subject upon which 
his experience has well qualified him to treat.] 


proaching, permit me to lay before your read- 


grower. There 1s litle doubt 

but that it can be easily ‘hybridized by color- 
ed varieties of the monthly Carnation, when 
Wwe may expect a rich treat by the opening 
up of a new class in this most beautiful tribe.” 
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[The following article is by Mr. Peter Hender- 


As the season of seed sowing is again ap- 








but results from the ¢ime or manner of planting. 
When the owner of a garden sends his list of 
seeds to the seedsman, it is generally a complete 
list of all he wants for the season. They are 
received and the interesting operation of sow- 
ing is begun. First in a hot-bed, if he has one, 
often as early as the first week in February, 
(a month too soon by the way,) and in go indis- 
criminately, at the same date, and under the 
same sash, his seeds of cabbage, cauliflower, let- 
tuce, and egg plant, peppers and tomatoes. Yet 
even in the waning heat of this early hot-bed, 
where a thermometer would possibly not in- 
dicate more than fifty degrees, he finds in a 
week or so his cabbage, lettuce, and cauliflower 
“coming through,” nicely, but as yet no egg 
plants, pepper, or tomatoes. He impatiently 
waits another week,—makes an examination 
and discovers that instead of his tomatoes and 
egg plants beginning to vegetate, they are be- 








ly true of the garden. Hence 

the importance of a knowledge of the season 
when to sow vegetable seeds or set out plants. 
The temperature best fitted for the germina- 
tion of seeds of the leading kinds will be best 
understood by the tabular form given below. 
Vegetable seeds that may| Vegetable seeds that may 


be sown in this latitude from|be sown in the open ground 


: in this latitude from the 
ve erupad of Sah Bos OA middle of May to the middle 
end of April. Thermometer of June. ermometer in 


in the shade averaging 45°.\the shade averaging 60°. 


Beet. Lettuce. Lima Beans. WaterMelon. 
Carrot. Parsley. Bush * Squash. 
Cress. Parsnip. Cranberry Pumpkin. 
Celery. Onions, pole Beans. Tomato. 


Scarlet run- Nasturtium. 
ner Beans. Okra. 


Cabbage. Peas. 
Cauliflower. Radish. 
Endive. Turnip. Sweet Corn. Cucumber. 
Kale. Spinach. Musk Melon. 

Flower seeds of ail kinds had better not be 
sown before the middle of May. There may be 
a few exceptions but they are hardly of im- 
portance enough to be mentioned here. It will 
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be understood that these dates refer only to the 


latitude of New York, farther South operations | 


may be begun earlier,—farther North later. So 
much for the time of sowing; I will now refer 
to suitable soil and the manner of sowing. 


The Choice of Soil, when choice can be made, 
is of great importance, the best being a light 
soil, composed of leaf mould, sand and loam ; 
the next substitute for leaf mould being well 
decayed stable manure, of better yet, decayed 
refuse hops from the breweries, in short, any- 
thing of this nature that will tend to lighten 
the soil, the point to be avoided being a weight 
of soil, either from the nature or quantity of it. 
The nature of the soil is not of so much import- 
ance for the germinating of large vigorous 
seeds, as peas, beets, beans, corn,etc. But with 
the delicate, slow sprouting sorts, as celery, 
parsnip, egg plant or pepper, it is of much im- 
portance. Seeds of nearly every garden vege- 
table should be sown in rows in width, of course, 
according to the variety, and of depth propor- 
tioned to the size. Very little better informa- 
tion can be given in this matter than the old 
rule of covering the seed with about its thick- 
ness of soil, but this should always be followed 
up by having the soil pressed closely down. 
In our market gardens here, we invariably have 
the ground rolled after sowing, or in frames or 
hot-beds where the roller cannot be used, after 
sowing we pat the soil evenly down with a 
spade. This may not be of so much conse- 
quence in early spring, when the atmosphere is 
moist; but as the season advances, it is of 
great importance. I have seen many acres of 
carrots and parsnips lost for want of this simple 
attention ; the covering of the seeds being loose, 
the heated air. penetrates through, drying the 
seeds to shriveling, so that they never can vege- 
tate. Your farmer readers, no doubt, have had 
plenty of similar experiences with turnips, where 
they have been sown broadcast without rolling. 
Another advantage in rolling after seed sowing 
is, that it leaves the surface smooth and level, 
thereby lessening greatly the labor of hoeing. 

Sowing in Hot-beds.—It would lengthen this 
paper too much to give extended directions for 
sowing seeds in hot-beds. I will briefly say, 
that after the hot-bed has been formed—say by 
the first week in March, let soil of the kind 
recommended be placed on it six inches deep, 
into which plunge a thermometer three or four 
inches, and when the temperature recedes to 75° 
or 80°, you may then sow, giving air in mild 
weather as soon as the seeds begin to vegetate, 
covering up warmly at night by mats, straw or 
hay. But many of the readers of the Agricul- 
turist never saw a hot-bed, and are perhaps 
never likely to have one; to such I would say 
that there is an excellent substitute on hand in 
most dwellings, in the kitchen or basement 
windows facing South or East, inside of which 
is a temperature usually not far from that re- 
quired for the vegetation of seeds, and where 
plants from seeds of the early vegetables, or 
tender plants for the flower border may be rais- 
ed nearly as well and with far less attention 
than in a hot-bed. Instead of hot-beds we use 
our green-houses for the purpose, using shallow 
boxes in which we sow the seed; these are 
made from the common soap box cut in three 
pieces, the top and bottom forming two, and 
the middle piece, bottomed, making the third ; 
these form cheap, convenient boxes. Fill these 
nearly full with the soil recommended, and after 
sowing, press nicely down level, and make the 
surface soil moderately firm; keep moist, in a 
temperature in the window of from 60° to 70°, 








and your little trouble wili-soon be rewarded. 

In this way seeds should be: sown thickly, 
and after they have made the first rough leaf, 
should be again planted,out into the same kind 
of box, from one to four inches apart, according 
to the kind, and placed in the window-to receive 
similar treatment as the seeds, but as the season 
advances, in mild days they should be set out 
of doors, care being taken that they are taken in 
at night, and that the soil in the boxes is never 
allowed to get dry. And here let me endorse 
in full the advice given to your readers in the 
last number against the use of pots in sowing 
seeds. I know it is usually the first thing the 
novice in gardening does if he gets any choice 
seed or favorite cutting; he has some how got 
the belief that there is some hidden virtue in a 
flower pot, and he accordingly sows his seed or 
plants his cutting therein, but in nine cases out 
of ten they are destroyed, or partially so, by the 
continued drying of the soil in the porous flow- 
er pot. Ifearly in the season, let delicate seeds 
be sown in the kitchen or sitting room window, 
in the boxes as recommended, or if Jate, in the 
open border; but delicate seeds should never be 
sown in pots, as even in experienced hands 
they are much more troublesome and uncertain. 
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Degeneration of Plants—Wild Oats. 





A remarkable instance of the alleged degenera- 
tion of a useful grain into a troublesome weed, 
has been brought to our notice by Solon Robin- 
son, Esq., who placed in our hands a letter con- 
taining a specimen for identification from Mr. 
D. G. Pickett, Winnebago Co., Wis. The letter 
states that a farmer in Mr. P.’s‘neighborhood, 
threshed his oats in the field and burned the 
straw, but a rain extinguished the fire before 
the heap was all burned, and the partially con- 
sumed straw was spread upon the ground and 
plowed in. The oat crop was followed by one 
of spring wheat. In the spring, the plant in 
question made its first appearance on the ground 
where the straw was partially burned, and was 
plentifully mixed with the wheat. Since then it 
has spread from this?field to the farms in the 
neighborhood, and proves a very annoying 
weed. So much for the history of its first ap- 
pearance, which we have condensed froma very 
detailed and clearly written account. We re- 
cognized the plant as the Wild Oat, so celebrated 
in all accounts of the vegetation of California, 
where it takes almost entire possession of large 
tracts of country and affords a valuable spring 
pasturage. This oat, which is also found abun- 
dantly in the grain growing countries of Europe, 
was formerly considered a distinct species by 
botanists, and was called Avena fatua, while 
the cultivated oat was regarded as equally dis- 
tinct and called Avena sativa. Recently, how- 
ever, European botanists of high authority have 
concluded that the cultivated oat was. not a spe- 
cies, but only an improved -yariety of the Wild 
Oat, Avena fatua, as it had been found to de- 
generate into the wild state. This Wild Oat 
has not before, to our knowledge, been found 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and we must at- 
tribute its occurrence in the locality described 
by Mr. Picket, either to a. degeneration of the 
loose oats in the straw,or to the seed having 
been introduced with-the seed wheat. The 
character of the seed of the Wild Oat is such, 
that we cannot concieve how it could have been 
sown in any considerable quantity with the 
wheat without attracting the attention of the 
sower. The grainof the wild oat is surrounded 
by a chaff, which is clothed with conspicuous 





brownish hairs, and bears upon its back a stout 
twisted awn or bristle. Figure 2 shows 
spikelet of the natural size, and a grain enclosed 
in its hairy and bristle bearing chaff is given in 
fig. 1 of double size. Weare disposed to ac- 
cept the accountof its origin given above as the 
probable one, and it would be interesting to 
know how much the heat to which the grains 
were exposed in the partial burning of the straw 
had to do with the sudden reversion of a culti- 
vated variety to its wild state. We have heard 
of other instances in which seeds have been 
subjected to unusual heat, but not sufficient to 
destroy their vitality, and the product from 
these, when sown, was of a decidedly inferior 
character. Our friends, who believé in the trans. 
mutation of wheat into -chess, will, no doubt, 
seize upon the above 
as corroborative of 
their views. They 
should bear in mind 
that the plant, which 
we admit may have 
changed, remains still 
an oat, and does not 
jump at once into a 
widely different’ ge- 
nus. Indeed, it as- 
sumes no greater dif- 
ference than we are 
accustomed to pro- 
duce in plants by 
careful culture and se- : 
lection. This case is only a sudden throwing off 
of the habits of civilization and reverting to the 
state of barbarism. A's the occurrence of the 
wild oat is much to be regretted, care should be 
taken to prevent its spreading. Unfortunately, 
the foliage is not to be distinguished from that 
of the common oat, but in flower the panicle is 
usually more loose, and the character of the 
chaff above given will enable it to be readily 
recognized. The plant being an annual one, if 
the already infested fields should be put into 
pasture it would no doubt soon disappear. 
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Fig. 2. 





Cheap Statuary. 

“Friend Brown is very fond of gardens and 
rural adornment generally. He has pleasant 
grounds 6f about three acres in extent, more 
than half of which are devoted to ornamental 
purposes. Nothing can be finer than the grass 
of his lawns, which is kept short and smooth 
by the scythe and roller. His summer house is 
a model of beauty, standing upon a knoll over- 
looking the surrounding country. His fondness 
for embellishment has led him to procure a 
sun-dial and several classical vases, which are 
distributed about the grounds. These vases are 
of cast-iron, painted in imitation of marble. 

“He had progressed thus far in his rural 
adornments when the rebellion broke out, and 
then the extremely high price of iron ornamen- 
tal work put a stop to his improvements, for 
his purse has narrow limits. He had begun to 
plan for the introduction of a few pieces of iron 
statuary into his grounds, but, alas! the cost. 
A figure of the goddess “ Flora,” which, before 
the war, would have cost only $45, now costs 
$100. So, not to be wholly cheated of his en- 
joyment, he went to the city and engaged an 
Italian worker in plaster casts, to make him a 
few, about two thirds the size of life, of classical 
figures appropriate to the garden. They were 
statues of “Spring,” “Summer,” and “ Flora,” 
and, at a few feet off, they could not be dis- 
tinguished from marble. These were placed on 
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pedestals, painted and sanded to imitate free- 
stone. The statues themselves were painted 
white, to protect them against the weather. 
These were catried into an upper loft of his car- 
riage-house in winter, from which they emerged 
every spring todo duty. They have now served 
for three years, and bid fair to last at least three 
years more, by which! time Mr. Brown hopes to 
be able to substitute ‘for them something more 
substantial. - New, though I do not believe in 
shams, I must highly commend the course of 
our friend. It would have delighted him to set 
up marble statues, if he only could, but as it was 
a case of necessity, he submitted to plaster. He 
partially gratified his own artistic tastes, it was 
a beautiful ornament to his grounds, and it 
promoted an elevated taste in the community.” 

[The above comes to us from a correspondent, 
and we give it place for an entirely different 
purpose from which it was written. It serves 
to show exactly what to avoid. A show of 
painted. plaster casts upon make-believe stone 
pedestals, instead of. promoting an “ elevated 
taste in the community,” but fosters that taste 
whieh leads to the building of wooden Corinthian 
columns to church porticoes, putting dummy 
clock-faces on the steeples, cheap jewelry, and 
a hundred other instances of false appearances, 
to be found in every community. There are but 
few places that will. bear statuary of any kind, 
and whoever has such grounds, can afford the 
real thing. Even this is sometimes used offen- 
sively; we know of one place in which statuary 
and “bustuary ” are put about the lawn in such 
profusion, as to suggest the idea that the owner 
had retired from the marble business, and had 
thus made use of the stock which remained on 
hand. Not only do they fill the lawns, but they 
run over into the vegetable garden, where they 
look as much out of place as a pig in a parlor. 
One classical figure keeps watch over the cab- 
bage patch, and another—probably “ Niobe, all 
tears,”—doesa like serviee forthe onion bed, and 
so on. The “sun dial and several classical 
yases” of cast iron, alluded to above, are well, 
but painted plaster casts are very bad.—Ebs.] 
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Seeds for the Kitchen Garden. 
——_@-——— 

Having sometimes published early in the 
year a select list of seeds of garden vegetables, 
our letters indicate that it is looked for as a reg- 
ular thing. It is indeed a matter of the first 
importance to get the best of each variety. 
There is as much difference in the quality of 
vegetables as of fruit, and it takes no more time 
and care in cultivation to raise a really good 
variety, than it does an indifferent or poor one. 
To those who don’t care to improve, or who are 
too lazy to be at a little trouble in this matter, 
we have nothing tosay; they may raise their 
mongrel squashes and flabby cabbages, while 
others enjoy delicious Hubbards and Early 
Wakefields. If it were generaHy understood, 
that every one within reach of a Post-Office has 
as ready access to the best seédsmen, as if he 
lived in the same town with them, we think 
there would be a great improvement in the 
character of the vegetables raised throughout 
the cduntry. The expense of getting a stock of 
good seeds is but little, compared with the re- 
sults. The chief thing is the trouble and fore- 
thought. February is the month in which 
dealers have their ¢atalogues and stocks ready, 
and we give notice timely andseasonably. Look 
over our advertisements and send to any dealer 
that may be preferred, for a catalogue. When the 
catalogue comes to hand, make a-selection and 








ordér the needed supplies at once, before the 
press of business is upon the seedsmen. “‘ Make 
a selection,” exclaims the reader. “How can 
I? here are 25 peas, 20 squashes, a dozen radishes 
and so on, and I don’t Know one from the other.” 


The object of the following list is to relieve this 


trouble. The catalogues contain besides all the 
older and proven sorts, many new kinds, which 
have not been thoroughly tested, and many 
which have distinctive names without the plant 
they represent having any claims to be thus 
honored. In the enumeration below we give 
varieties that we know to be good of their kind, 
and those that, all things considered, we deem 
suitable for general culture; though there may 
be others quite as good, we prefer to keep the 
list for general culture small. Professional gar- 
deners and amateurs can afford to try new and 
fancy sorts, and this list isnot intended for them. 

Beans—Dwarr or Busu: Early Valentine, 
for string or snaps, quite early and_ productive, 
pods remain green a long time; Newington 
Wonder, excellent when green and the small 
drab seeds are valued for soup ; Refugee, rather 


late, but prolific, and the «best for pickling and | 


salting ; Dwarf Hofticultural, for early shelling. 
—Po.e Beans: Large Lima, in warm 1oca- 
tions; Small Lima, north of New York. 
Beets.—Early Blood Turnip, an improved 
variety is called Early Short Top; Long Blood, 
for main crop; Swiss Chard, fine for greens only. 
CaBBAGE.—Early Wakefield, and Early Ox- 
Heart, large and early; Little Pixie, a new early 
sort; Winningstadt, medium early, large, very 
hard heads and best for a light'soil; Flat Dutch, 
for Winter; Red Dutch, for pickling; Marble- 
head Drumhead, very large; Green Globe Savoy, 
small, late, the richest of cabbages. 
Carrots.—Early Horn, for early table asi 
Long Orange, for main crop. 
CAULIFLOWER.—Farly Erfurt, a dwarf. variety 
with large and compact heads ; Early Paris; 
Thorburn’s Nonpareil, very fine. 
CELERY.— White Solid; Dwarf White. 
Corn.—Dwarf Sugar, small ears, for early 
use; Stowell’s Evergreen, larger, for late use. 
CucuMBERS.—White Spined, best for table; 
Long Green, late, for pickles. 
Eee Puant.—Long Purple, early; New 
York Purple, later, large and best. 
ENDIVE.—Green Curled, for late salads, 
Ka.e.—Green Curled Scotch, winter and 
spring greens. 
Kouat-Rast (“Turnip Cabbage”); Early White. 
Lrrex.—Large Flag, for soups. 
Lerruce.—Curled Silesian, a variety of which 
called Early Simpson is much grown here for 
market; Butter, superior; Victoria Cabbage. 
MuskMELon.—Fine Nutmeg; Jenny Lind, 
very early; Skillman’s Netted; White Japan. 
WATERMELON.—Mountain Sprout, produe- 
tive and early; Ice Cream, very fine; Black 
Spanish, fine but only where the season is long. 
Onton.—Large Red Wethersfield; Large Oval 
Red; White Portugal; Yellow Danvers. 
ParsL£eY.—Extra Curled. 
Parsnips.—Hollow Crowned; the Student. 
Peas,—Daniel O’Rourke, early and fine, 2} 
feet; Maclean’s Advancer; Tom Thumb, pro- 
dudtive, 8 to 10 inches ; Melean’ s Princess Royal, 
1} foot; Dwarf Blue Imperial, 24 feet; Champion 
of England,for main crop, 5 feet; White Marrow- 
fat, later and fine, 5 feet. Many new sorts are 
introduced each season, but they need trial here. 


Porators,—Early Goodrich, productive and.j 


good; Early Cottage, is well recommended;, 
Early Dykeman,much grown around New York. 

RapisuEs.— Early Scarlet Turnip; Long 
Scarlet Short Top; Scarlet Chinese Winter, 
good and keeps as well as a turnip. 

Sausiry or Vegetable Oyster, very good. 

Sprvacu.—Round Leavyed, for early; Prick- 
ly, for wintering over. 

SquasHEs.—Summer Crookneck; best early ; 
Yokohama, fine, early and“ late; ‘Boston Mar- 
row; Turban, excellent, autumn and winter; 
Hubbard, best for late keeping. , 

TomarTors.—Early Smooth Red; Fejee, later, 
fine and productive; Péar Shaped, for preserves. 

Turntps.—Early Dutch,.very early ; Red Top 
Strapleaf, spring and fall; Rutabaga, to keep. 

Wrixter Cuerry.—For sauce and preserves. 

Besides these, will be needed Peppers, Sage,’ 
Summer Savory, Sweet’ Marjoram, Thyme, 
and other “sweet herbs,” 

/ Renovating Old Orchards. ae 

There are multitudes of ‘old orchards through- 
out the country, too gdod to cut down, yet bear- 
jing fruit only fit for making into cider, or feed- 
,ing to swine. Their*owners’ frequently and 
{earnestly ask: What shall we do with them? 
* First: if the fruit is poor, ‘change it by en- 
.gtafting. It is often’ the’ case that pruning 
should go along with grafting. ‘The tops of the 
trees which have become thick and matted to- 
gether, should be thinned out. - But in pruning, 
let no one mount the treesrough shod, and with 
axe and saw hack away*at ‘the lower linibs and 
those in the interior. ‘Tn8tead of this, thin out 
the old, decayed limbs, ett out‘a few of the 
upper limbs as well as the lower, and try to 
preserve the symmetry of the tree. In grafting, 
bégin ‘at ‘tle top and renew _— one-third of 
the tree” etch year. 

The ground will néed renovating, also, by 
plowing and manuring. The work should be 
done carefully, without barking the trees or 
breaking their roots. But so much harm is 
often done t6 the roots, we think it best ordin- 
arily to merely scarify the surface with a har- 
row, and to give it.a good top-dressing of barn- 
yard manure, composted «with muck, lime; and 
wood ashes.. When the trunks and limbs have 
become mossy, and so rough as to harbor in- 
sects or their.eggs, scrape them, and then wash 
them with weak*lye or strong soap suds. A 
common whitewash brush will answer for ap- 
plying this mixture. . 


A Selection of Plums. 

Plums can be raised in spite of the curculio, 
provided one will take the necessary trouble, 
and whoever sets out trees: without the deter- 
mination to give them all needed care, will find 
that disappdintment-s. his: only harvest. The 
trees must be jarred early every morning, and 
the curculio caught on a sheet-and killed. The 
following is Mr. Barry’s selection, which com- 
prises most of the best ‘sorts: 

For Table.—Impetial Gage, green ; Jefferson, 
yellow with red’ cheek; Lawrence’s Favorite, 
greenish;° Smith’s Orleans; reddish purple; 
Purple Favorite, brownish purple ; Purple Gage, 
violet purple; Coe’s Golden Drop, light yellow. 

For Market.—Frost Gage, purple; Yellow 
and Red Magnum Bonum ;. Washington, green. 

For Drying.—Fellenberg; German Prine; 











Prune d’Anjou; St. Martin’s Quetsche. 
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The Shell Flower.— 
(Phaseolus Caracalla.) 
Our readers are aware 

that we are fond of old- 

fashioned plants and have 
endeavored to keep some 
of the old border favorites 
from being forgotten. We 
now give them an illustra- 
tion of a green-house 
vine, so old and so com- 
pletely crowded aside by 
later comers, that it has 
all the rarity of a new 
thing. The plant is Pha- 
seolus Caracalla, which 
was introduced into Eng- 
land from the East Indies 
as long ago.as 1690. The 
genus Phaseolus is the one 
to which our varieties of 
the garden bean belong, 
and which also includes 
the Scarlet Runner and 
other species that are 
grown for ornament. The 
present one is a strong 
climber, with the large 
compound leaves of three 
leaflets common to the 
genus. Its flowers are 
borne in large clusters 
and appear in their cu- 
riously coiled shape, as 
well as their texture, so 
like some kind of shell, 
that there was no trouble 
in giving it a common 


name. The specific name Caracalla, is one by 
which it is called by the Portugese, and means 
a hood for the head. Though the flower does 


not at first sight appear much like 
that of the bean, yet when the two 
are compared, it will be seen to 
have all the parts that the bean 
flower has, only much larger, and 
all having a strong spiral twist. 
The color is white, shaded with li- 
lac, and the flower is one not only 
singular in appearance, but of great 
~ beauty, to which is added a charm- 
ing perfume. It is grown as a 
green-house plant, and we dc not 
know of any attempt to cultivate it 
in the open air. The plant from 
which our specimen came, had its 
roots under glass, but the branches 
ran outside of the house. It flour- 
ishes in the openair in the South 
of France, and would probably do 
so in some of our Southern States. 
——_o0 ———_ 
The Mountain Laurel.—(Kalmia 
latifolia.) 

Last summer we visited the 
ground of an enthusiastic lover of 
plants and saw many interesting 
things that he had recently im- 
ported from Europe. When we 
had seen most of his novelties, with 
the air of one who saves the best 
wine till the end of the feast, he took 
us behind a screen of evergreens 
and with much satisfaction said, 
“look there!” We did look and 








pride of our amateur that 
we had not the heart to 
tell him that he could get 
them by the cart-load not 
far from the place where 
he stood. Why should 
we? For here were sey- 
eral flourishing plants 
which, as ornamental 
shrubs, were worth all 
they cost him. We have 
often wondered why this 
beautiful shrub was so 
seldom found in our col- 
lections. Perhaps, one 
reason is, that success is 
not readily attained with 
plants of a large size, and 
we are too impatient to 
wait for the rather slow 
growth of the small ones. 
A plant so beautiful, both 
in foliage and flower, is 
certainly worth waiting 
for. The Mountain Lau- ~ 
rel grows from Maine to 
Kentucky, in damp soil on 
rocky hills. It is usually 
a shrub from four to eight 
feet high. To see it in 
its best development, one 
should go to the Allegha- 
nies, where it sometimes 
reaches the hight of 20 
feet, and with the Rho- 
dodendrons and Azaleas, 
forms large thickets. The 
old stems are reddish 

THE SHELL FLOWER.—(Phaseolus Caracalla.) brown, with a bark that 
saw several very thrifty plants of laurel, which | separates in plates; the young growth of a bright 
under the name of Kalmia, had come all the ; green. The shape of the shining green leaves 
way from England, and were so evidently the | is shown in the drawing ; these differ somewhat 
in size according to the vigor of 
the plant. The flowers appear in 
May and June, and are produced 
in thé greatest profusion, in clusters 
often much larger than the one re- 
presented in the engraving. The 
flowers vary in color from nearly 
_ pure white, to rose color, and the 
appearance of the shrub in flower 
has in some localities given it the 
A name of Calico-bush. The buds 
are very symmetrical and pleasing 
in form, being marked by ten regu- 
lar projections. The peculiar ar- 
rangement of the stamens men- 
tioned, when describing the Sheep- 
laurel in August last, is much more 
readily observed in this species, as 
the parts are much larger. The 
ten projections seen upon the bud, 
are found, when the flower opens, 
to be caused by a corresponding 
number of depressions of the corol- 
la. In each of these is caught an 
anther which being held in this po- 
sition bends the stamen over like a 
bow; a slight touch liberates the 
anther and the stamen springs up 
toward the pistil with considerable 
force. The fruit is a small, nearly 
globular, 5-celled dry capsule, con- 
taining many minute seeds. The 
wood is very hard and may be used 
for turning small articles: It is 
said that the Indians used it for 





MOUNTAIN- OR BROAD-LEAVED LAUREL.—(Kalmia latifolia.) 
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carving spoons and other utensils; 
hence the name Spoon-wood, some- 
times applied to it. The stems are 
a favorite material for use in the con- 
struction of rustic chairs and other 
similar work. The leaves are said to 
be equally poisonous with the Sheep- 
laurel, to cattle and sheep. We have 
before alluded to the fact that our na- 
tive shrubs when found in the nurse- 
ries are usually imported plants. A 
considerable quantity of this rather 
common one is annually imported. 
We have seen no successful trans- 
planting of large specimens from 
their native localities, but have known 
those of moderate size to do well 
when thus removed. Select plants 
from open places in preference to 
those growing in the woods, in early 
spring take them up with a ball, 
and set them in better soil than that 
from which they are taken. A light, 
moist soil, with a plenty of vegetable 
matter suits them best; we have suc- 
ceeded in a very sandy soil, with 
which a good share of well weath- 
ered muck was incorporated. The 
plants need a partial shade cither 
from trees or buildings. In nurseries 
the Laurel is raised both from seeds 
and by cuttings. Seeds are sown in 
sandy peat in a close frame, the young 
plants potted when large enough, and 
kept in the close air of a frame until 
well established, when they are very 
gradually exposed to free air. Cut- 
tings of the young wood are placed 
in pots of similar soil and kept cov- 
ered with a bell glass, in the shade, 
until they take root. This beautiful 
genus commemorates the name of 
Peter Kalm, a Swedish votanist who 
visited this country about the middle 
of the last century, while its specific 
name, latifolia designates that it is broad-leaved. 
The narrow-leaved species, Kalmia angustifolia 
was illustrated and described in August last. 

—_——» 1 ———@ 


The New “Foliage Plant.” 
(Achyranthes Verschaffeltit.) 
—_—o— 

The value of plants with strongly marked or 
colored foliage, for decorative purposes, is well 
established, and every addition to their number 
is regarded with interest, By the judicious use 
of these, brilliant effects may be produced, and 
as they are more permanent, they are often more 
satisfactory for certain uses than are flowers. 
The latest novelty in this line is Achyranthes 
Verschaffeltii, of which we have seen glowing 
accounts in the European journals, and now 
have the satisfaction of figuring it from a speci- 
men sent us by Mr. G. Marc, of Astoria, L. L, 
who was the first to bring it to this country. 
The plant is from one to two feet high, branch- 
ing freely, and with a natural tendency to as- 
sume a globular shape. The leaves are of the 
form shown in the engraving, but our drawing 
was taken from a young specimen, and does not 
show them as large as they are upon the older 
plants; they are entirely smooth, as is the stem 
with the exception of a ring of hairs at each 
joint. As faras the form of the several parts 
goes, we have no difficulty in giving our readers 
acorrect idea of the plant, but what shall we do 
for color, the quality upon which its whole 
value depends? We can only ask them to im- 
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NEW FOLIAGE PLANT—ACHYRANTHES VERSCHAFFELTII. 


agine all the light portions of the drawing to be 
of a lively carmine color, and the shaded por- 
tions, blackish red or maroon. There is no green 
about the plant, but the stem, branches and leaf- 
stalks are all of a beautiful: carmine, while the 
leaves are very dark with strongly marked car- 
mine veins, which give the whole a very lively 
appearance, It is said to stand extremes of 





INDIA RUBBER—(Siphonia elastica.) 
wet and dry with ease, and to be less sensitive 
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to frost than Coleus. We hope that 
the plant will do as well in this coun- 
try as it has done in Europe, and 
have no doubt that it will in that 
case become exceedingly popular. 
This Achyranthes is from the River 
Plata, and is also a native of Peru. 
It unfortunately has already two 
names, the one we have given it 
above, which is that under which it 
was first distributed; and Jresine 
Herbstii, a name it has in some of the 
English journals. Which name is the 
true one can only be determined from 
the structure of the flowers and fruit, 
which it has not produced in Europe, 

_ though it probably will be induced to 
flower in our warm summers. As 
there is a question about the name, 
we use the one by which the plant is 
known to our florists, without com- 
mitting ourselves to its correctness. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


About India Rubber. 














Forty years ago, India rubber was 
merely known as a curious body, the on- 
ly use of which was to erase pencil-marks 
from paper. Now we should hardly 
know how to do without it, in so many 
forms does its utility manifestitself. It 
serves for car springs and coat buttons ; 
it covers our feet in water proof and 
smooths our hair with the best of combs. 
It is elastic where elasticity is required, 
and firm when we wish firmness. But 
this is not telling what India rubber is. 
Several trees have a milky juice, which, 
upon drying, leaves the peculiar sub- 
stance we know as India rubber. As it 
was first obtained from a tree of the East 
Indies—Ficus elastica, often grown in 
green-houses—it received its appellation 
of India or Indian, though the great sup- 
ply of commerce comes from South America. The 
tree which furnishes most of it, is called Siphonia 
elastica, a twig of which is shown in the engrav- 
ing below. This tree belongs to the Spurge Fam- 
ily, of which we have some minor representa- 
tives as weeds, which also produce a milky juice. 

The Siphonia abounds in the Brazilian forests, 
and it is not likely that the supply will fail. The 
collectors of the product, cut holes in the trunk, 
and place vessels beneath to receive the juice as it 
runs out. The fresh juice appears quite like milk, 
and if bottled and carefully corked as soon as it is 
collected, it may be kept fora long time unchanged. 
It is sometimes imported in bottles as a curiosity, 
and for chemical investigation, but the mass of that 
which we obtain has been through a rude process 
of manufacture. It comes in large flat masses, and 
in bottles, as they are termed; these are giobular 
vessels of various sizes and thicknesses, made by 
fixing a ball of clay upon the end of a stick, dip- 
ping the clay in the milk and drying the coating 
thus formed, over a fire. When one coating is dry, 
the dipping and drying are repeated, and thus a 
bottle of any required thickness is obtained. Then 
the clay mould is broken ana the fragments are shak- 
en out at the neck, which is of course where the stick 
joined the mould. The Sigggorted shoes which 
were formerly so much worm, were made in a simi- 
lar manner upon clay fasts, Though naturally 
adapted to many uses, the difficulty of working it, 
together with the readiness with. which it is 
hardened by cold and softened by heat, rendered it 
unavailable for many of the purposes for which we 
now employ it. The remarkable discovery of the 
“Vulcanizing” processes was mainly due to our 
countryman, Goodyear. They consist essentially in 
combining the rubber with sulphur and exposing it 
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to heat, and have the effect of rendering it insensible 
to changes of temperature within all reasonable lim- 
its, and allowing it to be worked with. great facility. 
Another process produces the hard or bone rubber, 
which is now much used to make articles for which 
bone, horn, ivory and glass were, formerly employ- 
ed. India rubber is often called Caoutchouc (pro- 
nounced Ko-chook), a name of Indian origin; and 
also gum-elastic, a term In part descriptive of one 
of its most striking properties ; though it exudes 
from a tree, itis not a gum in the proper mean- 
ing of the word, but a peculiar substance. 


—_~t 2a 
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Fig. 1—SIRLOIN ROASTING PIECE. 


How to Carve Roast Beef. 





There is probably no meat which is so much 
changed in quality, not to say flavor, by the man- 
ner of carving, 4s Roast Beef. The‘choice roasting 
pieces, according to our American notions, are cut 
from the Sirloin. Englishmen prefer for their na- 
tional dish a cut from the fore-quarter, just back of 
the shoulder blade, called by the butchers the 
“ middle rib roasting piece,” in which:all the meat 
lies upon the outside of the ribs.” The Sirloin roast- 
ing pieces contain portions of the powerful muscles 
of the loin upon the top of the ribs, and of the 
tenderloin which lies beneath them and close to 
the backbone. All parts are well interiarded and 
coated with fat, of a very delicate quality. The 
quantity of tenderloin is less than that of the 
other meat, but the proportion increases as we ap- 
proach the “fiat bone.” This portion is usually cut 
up into what are called in New-York ‘Porter-house 
steaks. For real juiciness and high-flavor no good 
judge of beef prefers the tenderloin, but there are 
many who do on aceount of its tenderness. 

When the beef comes to the table, the tender- 
loin may be easily removed by turning,the joint 
a little to one side, and; passing the knife close to 
the ribs over the tenderloin, which, being drawn 
out, may be sliced lengthwise or crosswise, as.the 
carver prefers, This is the only, part of the beef 
not seriously injured by cutting it in the same 
direction with the fiber, that - is, lengthwise. 

Roast beef should be done through, so that no 
soft purplish red spot can be found when it is 
carved, but it should beso slowly. roasted,. thor- 





Fig; 2.—MIDDLE-RIB ROASTING PIECE. 


oughly basted, and constantly turned, that, while 


the outside is only-of a delicate dark brown 








color, the clear, almost scarlet red of the beef shall 
be disclosed by the knife close to the surface. So 
roasted, the beef is tender, juicy and toothsome as 
possible. The joint should be taken from the spit 
or bake pan and placed, after any little trimming it 
may need, upon the previously warmed platter, 
and sent direetly upon the fable. Not a drop 
of the drippings should be poured over it, but 
they should (ifsent to the table at all) be thickened, 
made into a rich gravy,and served in a gravy boat. 

The carver needs a sharp-pointed knife with a 
keen edge extending quite to the point, otherwise 
he will find difficulty in cutting thin slices, and in 
separating them from the attachment near 
the backbone. He begins to cut at one 
end, cutting.in the direction the ribs run, 
which is exactly across the grain of the 
meat, removing as thin slices as he con- 
veniently can. If the knife is sharp, it will 
not press out much of the juice of the meat, 
but if dull, the carver will be obliged to lay 
out the more strength, which will not only 
necessitate the cutting of thicker slices, 
but will squeeze out much “ red gravy,” and 
leave the pieces thick and ragged. The red 
gravy will flow freely enough at any rate, if 
the meat is rightly cooked, and a portion 
of it should be served to each guest, a 
spoonful or two being poured over the 
slice of beef when placed upon the plate. 

When beef is cooked so that the juices will not 
follow the knife freely, it is nearly spoiled for us, 
unless we can get an outside piece to which the 
juices have been drawn during the roasting, and 
have dried there, rendering it, if not over-done, 
very rich and high flavored. 

Each guest should have, unless preferences be 
otherwise expressed, a slice of rare meat, with a 
portion of the fatter and usually better done part 
toward the flank, with a piece of tenderloin, and, as 
already said, a spoonful of gravy from the dish, 
which, for this reason, ought to contain no drip- 
pings whatever. This red gravy, which is the very 
essence of the beef, will not flow from any parts 
not thoroughly cooked, nor from those over-cooked, 
and it is greatly enjoyed by many who can not eat 
or digest grease or greasy gravy in any form. 

For any one who appreciates this quality of 
juiciness in roast beef, on which we dwell so much, 
it is enough to know that when the beef is cut with 
the fiber, it exhibits very little of. it. The juice re- 
mains in the fiber, and, strange enough, even mas- 
tication does not seem to develop it. The beef is 
a different article. The thorongh enjoyment of food 
is promotive of health and good feeling. Those 
who neglect their food, or who eat for the sake 
merely of filling their stomachs with something, 
lose much real pleasure, and usually have finally 
bad digestion and consequent poor. health. 

— << —t Ome oe | —— 

Borden’s Condensed Beef.—Mr. Gail 
Borden, who perfected the process for condensing 
milk, has for a long time been at work upon con- 
densing beef. He has associated with him Mr. J. 
H. Currie, a well known manufactur- 
ing chemist, and 8. L. Goodale, Esq., 
for a long time Secretary of the Maine 
State Board of Agriculture. Their es- 
tablishment is at Elgin, Iil., where they 
y rocure the best fresh beefand prepare 
an extract with the greatest care. It is 
}ut up in packages of 2 ounces, each 
cake representing 244 pounds of beef. 
A sample was referred to “the Bach- 
clor,” who has not of late appeared 
in our Household Department, and 
he reports as follows: ‘Gail Borden 
should be called the ‘Great Condens- 
er.’ He evidently has designs upon the 
bovine race, as he began by squeezing 
a quart of milk into the smallest pos- 
sible compass, and now he has brought 
the old cow herself to terms. Two 
and a half pounds of beef are condens- 
ed to the size of, and appear and feel 
very much like a stationer’s cake of Indian-rub- 
ber !. We used, in war times, tolaugh at the tale told 








of the Richmond people, who went to market with 
their money.in the market basket, and brought their 
meat home inthe pocket book. This would have 
been possible had Gail Borden been on the other 
side of the line. But he was on this side, and thou- 
sands of soldiers have blessed him for his condensed 
milk, and now thousands of others shall bless him 
for beef tea. Were you ever sick away from home, 
and needing beaf tea? The demand was answered 
by a dubious liquid, upon which floated a covering 
of melted tallow, .With Borden’s condensed meat, 
beef tea becomes possible even ina country tavern, 
the worst place in. which a man was ever sick, 
Slice off a little from the cake, dissolve in a cup of 
boiling water, salt and otherwise season, and yon 
have a clear, greaseless liquid with the full flavor of 
the richest beef. But few persons know what a 
restorer beef tea is after great fatigue. Some years 
ago one of the Diplomatic corps in Washington did 
a sensible thing, and at the same time made an in- 
novation upon established customs, by presenting 
each guest, as he left the house after a prolonged 
party, with a cup of strong beef tea. They do the 
same thing in San Francisco. If there is any thing 
exhausting, it is an evening party, and if any thing 
can restore one after being a few hours in rooms 
crowded with stupid people, it must be beef tea. 
Then such soup as can be made with this! I tried 
it and know that nothing outside of Delmonico’s can 
be half as good. Most people make a grtasy porridge 
of rice and vegetables with just a suspicion of 
meat, and call it soup. Boil a carrot and a bit of 
celery in water until done, have an onion roasted 
until brown, and boil this in the liquid until it im- 
parts a rich brown color. Putin half an ounce of 
the condensed beef to the quart of water, salt and 
season as may be desired, stfain and serve. You 
havea soups clear as wine which has the only fault 
that it is so good that it takes off the edge of the 
appetite for the rest of the dinner. Gail says the 
condensed beef will keep forever, ‘ for he has tried 
it twice.’ I don’t believe it, for I had a cake and 
it did’nt keep but two days—reason : the soup was 
so good the first day, that it had to be repeated.” 
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Excellent Lemon Pies.—As_ usually 
made, lemon pies, however palatable, are indigest- 
ible and not to be recommended. The pieces of 
lemon rind in them are as bad for the stomach as 
s0 many gravel stones. The following directions 
furnished for the American Agriculturist, have been 
several times tried, and we find the pies both 
digestible and delicious: For two pies, take two 
lemons, grate away the outer yellow coating and 
chop the rest very fine. Into two teacupfuls of hot 
water, stir well two tablespoonfuls of corn starch, 
and boil; add two teacupfuls of whitesugar; when 
cool, add the beaten yolks of four eggs; then add 
the chopped lemons with their juice, stirring the 
whole well together. Line two tin or earthen-ware 
pie plates with pie crust, pour in the material and 
bake until the crust is done. Beat the whites of 
the four eggs toa froth, adding five or six table 
spoonfuls of white sugar, and pour over the pies 
while hot; return them to the oven, and bake tos 
delicate brown. We have never eaten anything 
of the pie kind superior to the above preparation. 
me Ren ham 


Soda-Ash, Saleratus, etc. 


pleas 

A correspondent says, ‘“ Will you please tell me 
the composition of Soda Ash, Carbonate of Soda, 
Saleratus, and Sal soda, . What are they made of” 
Questions like these are easily answered if the. in- 
quirer has some knowledge of chemistry, and are 
rather difficult if he has not. However, we will 
try. When wood is burned, all the combinations 
of potash with organic acids are converted into 
carbonate of potash, which remains in the ashes. 
The ashes are leached and the carbonate of potash, 
together with other soluble matters, are dissolved 
out and form a ley, which, when evaporated and 
the resulting dry mass melted, forms the potash of 
commerce: Ifthe ley be simply boiled to dryness, 
without melting the mass, and this be exposed to 
heat and air sufficient to burn ont some eoloring 
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aie wetosk is the maar Pearlash consists 


of carbonate of potash with some itipurities, If: 


the pearlash be exposed to an atmosphere of car- 
bonic acid, suchas is given off in fermentation, or 
in burning charcoal, it combines with more car- 
bonic acid than it before contained, and becomes 
a more or less complete bi-carbonate of potash, or 
saleratus—aerated salt, Plants growing near salt 
water contain soda instead of potash, and by burn- 
ing give an ash, which, when treated in the same way 
as wood ashes, gives soda ash or barilla; the solu- 
ble part of this dissolved in water and crystallized, 
yields sal soda, which is a crystallized carbonate of 
soda, and this exposed to carbonic acid would form 
a bi-earbonate of soda, corresponding to saleratus, 
but containing soda instead of potash. This was for- 
merly the way of obtaining these soda compounds, 
but of late years they are made from common salt 
by a process too complex for description here, but 
the resulting products are the same, 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


ALLL ITO 


eats of “Tag,” with Variations. 


Probably every boy and girl often years old knows 
how to play the old game of “tag.” It is so oid that the 
children of the Roman empire used to play it, thousands 
of years ago; the name “tag” comes from their Jan- 
guage, tago, or tango, as it was written in-later times, 
meaning “I touch.” Several variationstmay be made to 
enliven the game. Thusin Cross Tag, when.one boy (A) 
is running after another (B), a third one (C). crosses be- 
tween them, then A must endeavor to tag €: if another 
boy (D) crosses between them, A must pursue him, and 
so on, until he touches the last boy who Grossed before 
him. Change Tag is a new style of the. play.’ The pur- 
suer or “catcher” as he is called, while chasing a boy, 
calls out “change,” then all the players must imitate the 
“catcher :” if he hops, they must hop; or he may com: 
mence jumping on both feet, or runningswith a skip, or 
with his hands behind him, or change his gait in any way 
he thinks best, to embarrass the others, and make it easier 
for him to catch them. Any boy who takes more than 
one step without changing after the catcher ealls out, 
must become catcher. If two or more fail to make the 
change at the right time, the catcher may select his suc- 
cessor from them. This mode of the game will-keep-the 
wits as well as the legs of all the players in motion. 

















A Lively Game in the Snow. 


When the snow is newly fallen, select a level spot and 
run out a circular track, with cross paths, as in the ac- 
companying engraving. It may be of any diameter, 

about thirty feet is a con- 
venient size. . The round 
space (H) in the middle, 
should .be large enough for 
all the boys joining in the 
game to stand in without 
crowding. This spot is cal- 
led “Home.” In ‘playing 
this game, one boy is selec- 
ted for ‘* Fox,” and he en- 
deavors to touch any one 
of the others when they are not at ‘* Home,” and thé one 
so caught then becomes fox. Every ‘“ Chicken”? must 
run only in the marked paths: if one steps outside the 
ring, or away from the paths. he must take the place of 
‘“‘Fox,” until he can thus catch some onc else. This is 
a capital game for boys and girls in Gold weather. 


A Just Reward. 


When Napoleon I. sailed on his expedition to Egypt, 
the ships accompanying him were crowded with troops. 
it frequently occurred that a man accidentally fell over- 
buard, and at such times Napoleon is said to have mani- 
fested the greatest interest in rescuing the unfortunate 
soldier from his peril, although when in battle, no general 
ever showed greater indifference to the wholesale 
slaughter resulting from his orders ; there the certain loss 
of thousands of lives never deterred him from pursuing a 
plan which promised success. On the occasion referred 
to, he stimulated the sailors to watchfulness and exertion, 
by liberally rewarding all who helped to rescue a drown- 
ing soldier. One night a loud splash was heard near one 
of his ships, and immediately the cry was raised ‘* man 
overboard! The vessel was Instantly put about, the 
boats lowered, anct for a long time, the search continued, 
until at length the sailors succeeded in saving a 
quarter of beef, which had slipped from a noose at the 
bow of the ship. Of course a gond langh followed. but 
Napoleon ordered that a larger-veward than usual be paid, 








as the sailors had exerted themselves, though unsuccess- 
fully, a8 much as would have been necessary to savelife. 
‘The Giame of Checkers or Draughts. 


HisroricaL.—In America thegame is commonly called 
Checkers; in Great Britain, Draughts; imFrance, le jeu de 


.dames; irItaly, Dama; in Germany, Damen, from the idea 


that the game was especially fitted for women. The 
origin of the game is uncertain. It is supposed to have 
preceded chess and certainly is of greatantiquity. Ithas 
been played in Egypt for more than 4000 years; as ap- 
pears from the. monumental paintings, it was a common 
amusement in the reigns Of the Osirtasens, 2000 years B. 
Cc. It made its appearance in Europe only three or four 
centuries ago, when there was much intercourse betiveen 


Southern Europe and Alexandria and other Egyptian’ 


ports, before the passage to India round the Cape of 


Good Hope replaced that through the Isthmus of Suez, _ 


It was played as now, with pieces all of witich on't 
same eat 

ent boards thé varied in ‘shape, some Being 1 
ers large and rounded on the top, or eee) 
of human heads. 


LAWS OF THE GAME.—(Continued from page 26.) 


1. The standard board must bevof light and dark..} > 


squares, not less than fourteen inchés, nor more than fif- 
teen inches across the squares. 

2. The standard men, technically deserived as White 
and Black, must. be light and dark (say Whité and Red, 
or White and Black,) turned round, and nét Jess thin one 
inch,nor more than one and one-eighth inches indiaméter, 

8. The board shall be placed so that the bottom pr 
ner square on the left hand shall be black.» 

4. The men shall be placed on the black squares. 

5. The Black men shall be invariably placed upon the 
real or supposed first twelve squares of the board, the 
White upon the last twelve squares. ; 

6. Each player shall play alternateiy with the Black 
and the White men,and lots shall be cast for the color only 
once, viz.: at the commencement of a match, the winner 
to have the choice of taking Black or White.. % 
POSITION NO, 2. 
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—_— 
White to play and win. 

(Known by expert players as “ Sturges’ first position.”) 
Solution to Position No, 1. : (See January number, p. 26.) 
The position should have been given as all kings, 
Three kings win against two; whenever the two are in 
the double corners, Young players should study this. and 
they will see thatit is a forced win, in a few moves. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
18 to 15 6to 1 9to 6 28 to 23 
it See 24 ** 28 19 ** 24 Ba 4 
23" 19 ti 24 ** 19—and wins. 


In the game last month (page 26), the 14th move of 
black should have been printed 10to 17, instead of 10 to 11. 
GAME NO. 2.—OLD FOURTEENTH OPENING.(*) 


Black. White. Black. . White. 
I—1l to 15 23 to 19 | 15+ 8 to 12 (£)24 to 19 
2— 6 “11 22 “ 417 | 16-15 “ 31 26° * 2S 
3— 4" 8 7 “ 13) W--12 “ 19 2% 3 
4—15 “* 18 24 “ 20] 18—14 17 y A ps 
5—ll “ 15 28 “ 24) 19-10 “ 17 ke 
6—s “ 1 26 “ 23; 20—7 “* 10 tae 
7-9 $ 14 (a)BL “ - 26-} 21—17 **: 92 (g)20 “ 16 
8—- 6. Ob) 13. 6.) 29-10 .%. 14 160% 22 
7s "2 26 ** 22 | 23—-31 * 96 | ree 
Fo— 1°" O(eY -32 “ 2) M-6 “ yg =o 
H—3 “ 8 (d)30 “ 26) 25-14 “37 21 % 14 
2—9 * 13 19 “ .16.) 26-22 ** 25 29 ‘* 22 
13—12 ‘* 19 23 * 16 | 27-28 “* J Se a 
14—13 “ Ii(e) 22 * 18 } and the game is draw n. 





(a) 30 to 26, or 32 to 28, loses the game. 

(b) 11 to 16 is the move generally made by young play- 
ers, because they are afraid to break up their king row, 
but it is the move that loses the game. 

(c) 9 to 13 would Jose here. (d) 22 to 17, black wins. 

(e) & to 12, or 14 to 17, white would win. 

(f) 25 to 22 also draws. (g) 3 to 7, black wins. 

(*) Is socalled from its being familiar to plavers as the 
14th game in Sturges’ original Work. He wrote a treatise 
en the game of draughts about sixty-five years ago. 















Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are the answers to the Puzzles in the 
January number, page 26. No. 188, JIliustrated Rebus. 
—On st is the best poll I see, or Honesty is the best policy. 
wees No. 184. Mathematical Problem.—Left open for 
another month, as no correct@nswers have been received. 
. ++. No. 1859 Illustrated Rebus.—C on Tin Win hole in 
S, or he Be aap ..°- MO 186, Charade. Andrew 
Jacksons,,.No. 187° Charade.--E 

The following have sent answers up { to. the date of Jan. 
Sth: Hattie A. Goffe, 181 ;. As Jackson, 180, 181; Lida 
Newman, 179; H.: es J..M.8., 183; May 
Kalbfus, 186, 187; Hen. ng, 183, 185, 186, 187 ; 
Sol. Beard, 186, 187; Jas. D. MeGitfert, 186, 187. 


New Puzzles to be Answered, 
No. 188, Arithmetical.Problem.—The Scramble.—Con- 








tributed to.the Agriculturist by J. D. McGiffert, Colum- 


e, seized on %g of a parcel 
4 of it out of his hands, 
D ran off with all A had 

lerwards secured slyly for 

set upon B, who in the 

d yas equally picked up 

down C’s hat, and to work 
they =a anew for whatit contained ; of which A got 

%, B34, D 2-7ths, andG and-B equal shares of what was 

deft of that stock; D then struck % of what A and B 

last acquired, out of their hands ; they with difficulty re- 

Baaced 5c ¢ of it in equat shares again, but the other three 

carried off 3 14 a piece of the same. Upon this they called 

a truce, and ‘agreed, that the 34 of the whole, left by A at 

first, should be equally divided among them. How muci 

of the prize, after this distribution, remained with each ? 


No. 189. Illustrated 
Rebus.—Not new, but in- 
genious, and contains 
very excellent advice. 

No. 190. Mathematical 
Problem. — Contributed 
to the American Agricul- 
turist, by James Dick- 
son, Olmstead Co., Minn. 
Give the rule for the following: Any dividend being 
given, to find a divisor which added to its quotient sha!) 
make a sum equal tothe dividend. 

No. 191. Anagrams.—Contributed by “Susanne.” 1}. 
Pain's mother. 2, Tub’s diary. 3, Under a vest. 4. To 
start Cain. 5, Badin Creoles. 6, Soonincamp. #What 
single words can be formed of the foregoing? 

No. 192. Spelling Exercise.—A correspondent says, 
the word “scissors” can be spelledin 720 different ways, 
of course not correctly, but.so thatthe sound will be the 
same, by using the vowels a, & i, o, u, and y. Is this so? 

No. 193. Riddle.—Green, white, pink and biack ; large 
as a hump ona camel’s back ; soaking wet like a dropsi- 
cal sponge; into its heart a knife I'll. plunge; then 
from its body take a slice ; smack your lips and say it is 
nice ; skin and bones I'll throw away; what its name 
is I prithee say. 

wh A 









ia » Co., N. Y.—A, in a se 
ft B ‘ 








No. 194... Illustrated Rebus.—Proverb in a new dress. 





Puzzle. —When there’s a will, there’s a 
The above curious picture gives the answer 


No. 195. 


what? 
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The story in this picture is very plainly told by the art 
ist. A “good for nothing,” truant boy, as some would 
call him, is lying in wait for his unsuspecting schoolmate 
who told the teacher about his “ playing hookey,” that 
is, keeping away from school without leave. His heavy 
shoe is the only convenient weapon he could find, and 
with it he intends to make a sudden and severe attack. 
The faces of the two boys are especially worth studying. 
Which do you like best? Probably most would prefer 
that of the pleasant looking boy. His present expres- 
sion is certainly more agreeable, but his features indicate 
some things as unworthy those as shown in the hard lines 
of the other face. He looks like a deceitful boy, who 
would appear very good when his teacher was lookiug, 
and who would be likely to try and win favor by telling 
tales of others. The truant has some-strong manly traits 
that all admire. He is firm, persevering, active and res- 
olute. He has more stuff in him of which to make a 
man, than could be found in half a dozen of the other 
sort. His worst side is turned out, and he generally acts 
as he feels ; he is no hypocrite. Both these boys may be 
educated to fill a useful place in society, but the truant, 
properly trained, will take the higher place. No boy is 
“good for nothing,’’ naturally, but many become so by 
neglect, or by being despised and maltreated. If you 
know any “hard case” among your companions, one 
who is often in disgrace at school, do not make him 
worse by harsh usage: find out the good in him and en- 
courage its growth; thus you may help to save him. 





Difficulties of Lawyers.—A testy lawyer in 
court found himself bothered with a knotty witness who 
wouldn’t explain, as he desired, the difference between 
the “thick” and “long” kinds of whalebone.—“ Why, 
man,” said he, “‘you don’t seem to know the distinction 
between thick and long.”—“Ya’as I dew.”—“Explain it, 
then.”—‘ Wa’all you’r thick-headed, but you ain’t long- 
headed, no how !” said he...... Another one was non- 
plussed in the following conversation.—Lawyer.—Did 
the defendant knock the witness down with malice pre- 
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pense? Witness.—No, sir; he knocked him down with 
a flat-iron. L.—You misunderstand me, my friend; I 
want to know whether he attacked him with any evil in- 
tent. W.—Oh! no, sir; it was outside the tent. L.—No, 
no, I wish you to tell me whether the attack was at all 
a preconcerted affair? W.—No, sir; it was not a free 
concert affair, it was in a circus. 





Pharaoch’s Serpents. 


Passing along Broadway, some weeks ago, we saw the 
sign of ‘“‘Eggs of Pharaoh’s Serpents for sale here.” 
“What kind of eggs could those be,” thought we, and 
went in to ascertain. Queer looking eggs they were, 
little bright cones, not much larger than the one shown 
in the figure, al! nicely packed ina box with cotton. We 
purchased one box of eggs and took them home to hatch. 
It always requires heat to hatch eggs, and these, being 
serpents’ eggs, rather more than the usual amount of 
heat. The directions were to place the egg upon a plate 
and light the smallend. Rather a strange way to hatch 
an egg, but we followed the directions and applied the 
match—a little blue blaze flickered for an instant and 
that was all. Perhaps there was not heat enough, so we 
tried again, and the serpent was this time fairly warmed 
into life. It poked out its head and looked about, writhed 
and coiled itself, and kept coming and coming as if it 
never would stop. - The people ali shouted with astonish- 
ment, and we who don’t often allow surprise to get the 
better of us, were in as much wonderment as the rest. 
Out of that tiny cone came a snake-like body several 
feet long. The illustration gives but a poor idea of the 
size, as it has to be upon such a small scale. ‘‘ How 
could such a serpent be hidden in such a sma!l egg?” 
our young readers will ask. It wasn’t hidden there at 
all, but was formed out of the material the egg or cone 
contained. The so-called egg, is a little case of tin foil 
filled with a powder whicis, on burning, leaves a remark- 
ably bulky substance. Upon lighting the cone, this 
powder gradually burns, and what is formed inthe burn- 
ing sticks together and makes a long slender body, which 
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looks much like a serpent. ‘“ What is the powder? 
We have been expecting that question, and if we tell 
you that it is the Sulpho-cyanide of Mercury, perhaps you 
will not be much wiser. That itisa curious compound, 
consisting of Mercury or quicksilver, sulphur and cyan- 
ogen is about all that we can teach you about it. What 
cyanoyen is, or how the sulpho-cyanide of mercury is 
made, can only be understood by those who have more 
knowledge of chemistry than boys or girls are supposed 
to possess. Nomore amusing toys have been introduced, 
and they have but two faults, they are a little expensive 
and somewhat dangerous. The first we bought cost 50 
cents for three tin foil “‘eggs.” As to the danger, the 








substance from which they are made is poisonous, and 
they ought never to be trusted in the hands of young chil- 
dren who might be tempted to taste them; and, when 
they are burned, it should be done either in the open air, 
or in front of an open fire place, where the draft will 
carry off the poisonous fumes.—The name, Pharaoh's 








serpents, is given from the idea that the Egyptian magi- 
cians may have produced their snakes thus, but they 
could hardly have known enough of chemistry for that. 
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(Business notices—$1 50 per agate line of space.) 
4,F THE LIFE OF HORACE MANN, 
just published by WALKER, FULLER & CO., 
Boston, the Atlantic Monthly says: 
“It isa sterling Biography, which no educated Ameri- 
can can afford not toread. It is only partial praise to 
call the book deeply interesting. Jt vivifies and inspires.” 


‘THE 


IONA AND ISRAELLA 


GRAPES 


Surpass all others in excellence and value for every 
purpose. 

The ISRAELLA although BEST and EARLIEST of 
all BLACK GRAPES of good size, is also one of the 
very best for late keeping. 

The IONA, also VERY EARLY, has all of the deli- 
cacy, purity and refinement in flavor, uniform tenderness 
of flesh and transparent beauty, that characterize the best 
European varieties, and surpasses them in RICH VIN- 
OUS SPIRIT, while in HARDINESS and CON- 
STANCY of PRODUCTION and PERFECTION of 
RIPENING, it is unequaled among our most enduring 
natives. 

For a full account of the characteristics of these seed- 
lings, with their origin and history, see Pamphlet with 
engravings, representing the vines in bearing, which 
contains other important matter concerning grapes. It 
is sent for a two-cent stamp. 

» A beautiful colored representation of a bunch of the 





‘Iona, with branch and leaf, will be sent for $1.50. 


The same will be sent to agents of clubs for $1.00. 
Plain Lithographs of the same, twenty cents. Club 
propositions and price lists sent with Pamphlet, when re- 
quested, without charge. 

The “Manual of the Vine” is sent for 50 cents. It 
contains about 150 engravings, and is intended to be the 
most practical thorough and comprehensive treatise on 
the vine in the language. It contains an important chap- 
ter on propagation with many engravings. 

Allinterested in grapes are invited ‘to visit Iona, with 
assurance, that endeavors will be made to render the 
visit pleasant and profitable. See advertisement.on page 
70. C. W. GRANT, Iona, 

(near Peekskill), Westchester Co.,-N. Y. 


Delaware Grape Wood 
For Sale by PARSONS & CU., Flushing, N. Y. 

Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

Spring and Summer Term begins March 22d. $55 pays 
for Board and Common English. For eleven. years the 
best sustained Boarding Seminary in the State. ‘Com- 
modious brick buildings. 16 Teachers. A graduating 
Course for Ladies. All the facilities of the Best Com- 
mercial Colleges with Telegraphy. The ablest instruc- 
tion in Ancient and Modern languages, the Sciences, in 
Music and Painting. 

Address for Catalogues or for Rooms, 

REV. JOSEPH E. KING, D.D, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 
HE “METHODIST QUARTERLY,” 
in an elaborate review of WENDELL PHILLIP’S 
SPEECHES, says of them: 

‘No ancient oratory was ever more brilliant with keen 
sarcasm, splendid invective, or destructive satire, scat- 
tered like diamonds, handfuls in every direction. We 
commend this book to the perusal of all, but especially 
of our young men. It is throughout a noble lesson.” 

The Speeches, etc., are published in one elegant 8 vo. 
Vol., with an exquisite Steel Portrait of Mr. Phillips, by 

WALKER, FULLER & CO., Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS IN PAPERS, 
AT WHOLESALE. CROP OF 1865. 

Vegetable Seeds, $4 per 100 papers; $35 per 1000. 
Flower Seeds, $3 per 100 papers ; $25 per 1000, with 
lescriptive Catalogue. 

HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
67 Nassau-st., New York. 
™ a it + 
Garden and Flower Seeds 

Will be supplied in large quantities at the very lowest 
wholesale rates, and a new retail catalogue with Redueecd 
Prices will be forwarded to all who apply for it. 

Psi.) ay G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, N. Y. 
a r J ~~ T ize =e 
KIT-TA-TIN-NY. 

The Largest _and_ most productive, Sw 4 
most delicious, Hardiest and every way the ESE 
Blackberry extant. No Garden is somnlate without it. 
Send stamp for Prices, Testimonials, &c., (New Edition) to 
ae i __E. WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N. J. 

Correr Tips protect the toes of children’s shoes. One 
pair will outwear three without tips Sold everywhere. 




















aa- See all about the Patent Sewing Ripper ina 
** Basket” Item and advertisement on page 77, 





Agents Wanted in Every Town 
TO SELL 


The Only Authentic and Official History 
OF 
THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED BY GEN. SHERMAN, 


AND PUBLISHED UNDER HIS SANCTION. 





60,000 Copies already sold. 


SHERMAN 
HIS CAMPAIGNS: 


B 
Col. S. M. BOWMAN and Lt.-Col. R. B. IRWIN, 


1 Vol. 8vo. ; 512 Pages. Cloth, $3.50. 
With Splendid Steel Portraits of 
Major Gen. SHERMAN, Major Gen. a ee 





HOWARD, SLOC ‘UM, 
se LOGAN, . § 
“ DAVIS, - “ «KILPATRICK, 


And Maps, Plans, Etc. 





The following letter from Gen. Sherman shows the 
oficial and authentic character of the work. 


LancasTER, Ohio, July 31, 1865, 
C. B. Ricnarpson, Esq., 

Sir——Col. S. M. Bowman, an acquaintance of mine 
since 1853, and more recently in the service of the U.S., 
has had access to my order and Letter Books, embracing 
copies of all orders made and letters written by mne since 
the winter of 1861-2, with a view to publish a memoir 
of my Life and Services, and no other person has had 
such an opportunity to read my secret thoughts and acts. 
I believe him to be in possession of all authentic facts 
that can interest the general reader. I am, etc., 

W. T. SHERMAN, 
Major-General. 


The Press everywhere pronounce this the 
Only Real History of these Great Campaigns. 


The Book is written in a most. pleasing and graphic 
style, and is pitee up in the finest-manner in every re- 
spect. The Portraits and Maps are unequalled. 





Sold only by Subscription. 


AGENTS WANTED in every Town. Exclusive 
Territory given, and liberal inducements offered. 
For full particulars address 
©. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
640 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Western Agents will address 
C F. VENT & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Eastern Agents will acdress 
W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH FOR 1866, 
CONTENTS JANUARY NO. 


1. Sacrament of Water (a Sermon). 2. An afternoon 
with Windship, the Strong Man. 3. School-room 
Hygiene. 4. Cholera Remedies. 5. Improvement in 
Schools, one Session daily. 6. Early Manhood of Hamil- 
ton. 7. Monotony and Health. 9. Physical Culture. 
10, Workand Health. 11. Hygiene in Ladies’ Seminaries. 
14. Physical Habits of Lord Palmerston. 16. Health and 
Diet. 37. Work for Women. 18. American Cookery. 
19. One Ideaism, 20. Life Insurance and Homeopathy, 
etc., etc. 

CONTENTS FEBRUARY NO. 

1. The Voice of Overworked Childhood. 2. A Lec- 
ture on Hygienic Medication by Dr. R. T. Trall. 3. How 
to Save Lives. 4. Rot in Sheep. 5. Anti Druggery for 
Cattle Disease. 6. Drinking Fountzins in England. 7. 
Tobacco Trade in Council. 8. Liquor Dealers’ Prayer. 
9. The White winged Angel (beautiful). 10. Personal 
Beauty, Philosophy of. 11. Child Culture. 12. Great- 
ness of Little Things, and Forty other Articles. 
$150 A YEAR; 15 CENTS A NUMBER. 

What they Say of The Herald: 


‘‘ Full to the brim of pure crystal water.”—Gardener’s 
Monthly, Philadelphia. 

“Abounds in healthful suggestions.”—United Pres- 
byterian, 

“* An excellent monthly for every family in the land.”— 
Gospel Herald. 

“The best Temperance magazine in the country.”— 
Salem Independent. 

“It is an excellent work.”—Publishers of the Scientific 
American. : 

“Should be in the hands of every teacher.”—S. P. 
Bates, Department Public Schools, Penn. 

*l am. much pleased with The Herald of Health.”— 
Gsoorge B. Windship, the Strong Man. 


MILLER, WOOD & CO., 








Ye. 45 Laight-st,, New York. i 





THE HORTICULTURIST. 


A Monthly Magazine for 
every one who has a grape 
vine, a city yard, an acre lot, 
a garden, a vineyard, an 
orchard, a country-seat, a 
Farm, who, has a house to 
build, out-buildings to erect, 
or a home to beautify. 

Splendidly illustrated with 
designs and plans and all new 
fruits, flowers, ete, 

1866, $2.50; 1865, bound 
and post-paid, and 1866, $4.50; 
1864, and 1865, bound and 
post-paid, and 1866, $6. 

Tue Horticutturist is 
now entering on its twenty- 
first annual volume. It was 
originally edited by the Jate A. J. Downing, and still 
maintains its high reputation. In all departments it com- 
mands the best talent in the country. : 

I.. Tue Horricunturist for March, April and May 
will contain the Spring advertisements of all the leading 
Nurseries in the Country. 

II, If you wish to know where to buy Grape Vines, 
Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Flowers, Seeds, Agricultural 
Implements, and Household Articles, consult the adver- 
tising columns of Tug HorticutTurist. 

III. If you wish to know how to prune and train your 
Grape Vines, take every monthly number of Tue Hortt- 
CULTURIST.—T wo dollars and fifty cents per annum. 

IV. If you wish to know how to plant and cultivate your 
garden, take Tue HorticuLTURIsT. 

V. If you wish to know how to grow good fruit and 
plenty of it, take Tue HortTicuLTuRIsT. 

VI.. If. you. wish to know all about flowers and their 
cultivation, take Tue Horticu.turist. 

VII. If you wish to know all about ornamental trees, 
take Tue HorrTicu.LTurist. ; 

VIII. If you wishto know howto plan’ and construct 
your Country Houses, take Tue Horticu.turist. In it 
you will find good plans for Farm Houses, Barns, Gates, 
and Outbuildings. 

IX. If you wish to lay out and make attractive and 
valuable the grounds about your country. Home, take 
Tue Horricutturist. It treats the subject of Lands- 
cape Gardening thoroughly. 

X. If you wish to know how to build and manage 
your Graperies, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, etc., 
take Tue Horricu.turist. 

XI. If you wish to know how to grow Fruits, Vege- 
tables, etc., for profit, and all other things,worth knowing 
about the Orchard, Vineyard, Garden and Nursery, con- 
sult THe HorticuLTurRist. 

GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, ‘Publishers, 
37 Park Row, N. Y. 


Fourth Edition Now Ready. 
Woodward’s Country Homes. 


A new popular and _ practical..book for every one, con- 
taining 122 designs and plans for country homes of mode- 
rate cost, with outbuildings and gates, and a full illus- 
trated description of the Battoon Frame. Post-paid 
everywhere for $1.50, and well worth the money. 

Address GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 

Authors and Publishers, 37 Park Row. N. Y. 











MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
B.T.BABBITTS, POTASH 


IN TIN CANS 
70 WASHINGTON ST NY.. 


PURE CONCENTRATED POTASH, or READY 
SOAP MAKER. Warranted double the strength of 
common Potash, and superior to any other saponifier or 
ley in the market. Put up in cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 
3 pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 pounds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make 15 gallons of Soft Soap. No lime 
is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest Pot- 
ash in market. B. T. BABBITT, 





64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington-st., N. Y. 


B.T. BABBITTS, SALERATUS 








70 WASHINGTON ST NY. 


If you want Healthy Bread, use B. T. BABBITT’S 
best Medicinal Saleratus, ‘‘ Made from Common Sa!t.”* 
Bread made with this Saleratus contains, when baked, 
nothing but common salt, water and flour. 
CB. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 
Washington-st., New York. 





LIGHT BiscuiIT 


Made in fifteen minutes with 


B.T. BABBITTS. 





STAR YEAST POWDERS 
20 WASHINGTON STNY 
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KNOX’S 
SMALL FRUIT CATA- 
LOGUE FOR SPRING 

of 1866, 


Is NOW ISSUED, 


and will be sent to all applicants enclosing 10 cents. 

It contains Descriptions and Illustrations of the 
leading varieties of 

Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Black- 


Select 





berries, Gooscbherries, Currants, &c. 
Lists of Fruits, made up with great care: 


Letters from Eminent Fruit Growers, and 
Reports of various Committees, who have visited 
our grounds, including the Report of the Ad Inte- 
rim Committee of the Ohio Pomological Socie= 
ty, 1865, written by the President, Dr. Jno. A. WARDER, 


from which we extract: 


“Four things struck all the visitors as especially worthy 
of note: The modes of propagation and culture of the soil, 
the varieties under culture and trial, the wonderfully abund- 
ant product of magnificent berries, and the excellent and 
successful mode of harvesting and marketing the fruit, all 
of which may properly be introduced into this Report for 


the benefit of our fellow members.” 


Much valuable ‘nformation, in each of these prints, is con- 
tained in this Renort, and other parts of the Catalogue, 





JUCUNDA----OUR NO. 700 
STRAWBERRY. 


After thorough trial, we have no hesitation in saying 
that for UNIFORM AND LARGE SIZE, BEAUTY OF Form 
AND CoLoR, Enormous YIELD, LONG CONTINUANCE IN 
BEARING, GREAT PROFIT, HEALTH AND VIGOR OF PLANT, 


and other'desirable qualities, this is 
The most Valuable Strawberry of 
which we have any knowledge. 


See page 32 of AGRICULTURIST, Jan. No. 1866, and the 


NEW EDITiON of our Catalogue. 


J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frerty ACRES OF SMALL FRUITS.—If you 


would knowJow to — cultivate and market, send 
1 





If you wish 


tETAIL CATALOGUE. 
for my 


for my DESCRIPTIVE AND 
ant or sell agai 


to purchase largely to 
“WHOLESALE LIsT.” Stam 
quired. Address A. M. PUR 


sence 





not refused, yet_not re- 
Y, South Bend, Indiana, 





EDITORS wishing to take stock for advertising, send copy 
of paper and terms, to A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Indiana. 





1,000,000 Catawba and Isabella Grape Wood Cuttings. 
100,000 Grape Roots of the leading varieties. 
50,000 Osage Orange Plants. 
50,000 Strawberry Plants. 
20,000 Raspberry Plants, for sale by 
COWDERY BROTHERS, 
Send for Price List. Sandusky, Okio. 


o> 50,000 GRAPE VINES FOR SALE of 


. ‘ Concord, Hartford, Catawba, Dela- 
ware, Norton's, Clinton, and other valuable sorts. Also 
200,000 Cuttings of the above sorts. Send Postage p for 
Catalogue, DR. TL SCHHOD 








Bloomington, Iiinois. 


RAWBERRIES, Blackberries and Raspberries, 
all the best and newest varieties. Catalogues gratis, 
‘ SAMUEL L, ALLEN, Cinnaminson P, 0., N, J 








THE 


IONA AND ISRAELLA 
GRAPES 


Greatly surpass all othersin excellence and value for all 
purposes, It is admitted by all good judges who are ac- 
quainted with them, that they are not only able to establish 
American Grape Culture on a new and sure foundation of 
excellence, but that they must also in a great measure, dis- 
place all others from cultivation, as soon as plants in suffi- 
cient number can be produced to do it. 


The ISRAELLA is the BEST and EARLIEST of 
all BLACK GRAPES, and unlike all of the others of 
this class, it is excellent in flavor, adhering firmly to the 
bunch, and well adapted for late keeping, 


The IONA is alsoVERY EARLY, and is the most 
beautfful and excellent of all grapes. In pure delicacy and 
refinement of flavor, and in uniform tenderness of flesh, it 
sustains comparison with the Best European kinds of tempe- 
rate climate advantageously, and surpasses them in spirit. 
It is able to bear comparison in spirit and flavor with the 
famous MUSCAT of Alexandria, which is the seyerest 
test to which any grape can be subjected. The IONA in 
open air gives better fruit than Black Hamburg under glass, 
and is the most certain in its perfectly ripened crop, of all 
our native varieties. 


In anticipation of a great demand for plantsof these kinds 
of best quality, (No. 1, Extra, and Best Selection,) 1 took the 
utmost possible care in propagating to provide a large stock 
to be able to meet the most extensive wholesale orders, as 
well as those for retailing. Fall orders haye exceeded 
expectation. 


For the supply of CLUBS and for RETAILING, I 
have reserved a supply of quality that can not be equaled, 
and for moderate orders at wholesale, I have still remaining, 
plants of nearly allof the most desirable grades, but not 
nearly enough for the full supply of the spring sales, judging 
from the fall demand, and the present call for plants. A 
few classes are already exhausted, (See revised list before 
ordering.) 

I desire to disseminate the best quality of plants of these 
new kinds in gardens and vineyards, as widely as possible, 
and shall make unusual effort to diffuse the knowledge 
of them. In furtherance of this, I have with the utmost care 
produced a stock of vines that will maintain the reputation 
of the Iona Establishment, which in facilities for 
producing the best class of vines is not equaled in the 
world. 

Before sending out the IONA I made extensive provision 
for a supply of the best of wood to propagate from, to avoid 
the need of “ coaxing unsuitable buds to make feeble vines,” 
by which so many buyers of new kinds have been disap- 
pointed, (SEz AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, LAST VOLUME, 
PAGE 379, ALSO PAGE 392.) 


Having the original stock of vines and abundance of ma- 
ture wood from established stocks prepared especially to 
propagate from for the production of the best and most 
hardy of plants, and such as no other Establishment can 
command, I am able to offer plants which, for cheapness and 
quality, are worthy of the attention of every purchaser, 


Ihave a class not equal to best No.1 forthe garden, that 
can be confidently recommended as cheap and excellent for 
vineyards, They are well supplied with strong and fibrous 
roots, not merely “root buds,” which are expected “to 
furnish fibres next season.” I have others still cheaper that 
are good plants, and well furnished with actual fibres—such 
as have suited intelligent investigating buyers the past sea- 
son to the extent of many thousands of plants, I invite 
all interested to call and make thorough examination of 
plants and prices, and methods of production, 


My plants from “green cuttings” will be found to be very 
cheap and good of their class, but not nearly equal to first- 
rate single-cye plants in hardiness and other qualities, 
Samples of all grades sent on application. 

I would invite attention to my great stock, and especially 
to plants of Adirondac, Rogers’ Hybrids, and 
Allen’s Hybrid. The latter, from its excellence, beauty 
and extreme earliness, deserves a place in every garden. 
It isthe best White Grape. Lhave some desirable Delaware 
Vines still unsold. 

Ihave prepared a Pamphlet of about thirty pages, which, 
besides other important matter, contains a full account of 
the characteristics of the TLONA and ISRAELLA, with 
their origin and history, and the opinions of many well qual- 
ified to judge of their merits. It has also accurate repre- 
sentations of IONA and ISRAELLA vines in bearing. 
It is sent for a two-cent stamp. 


For the thorough study of the subject I have prepared the 
“MANUAL OF THE VINE,” Which is drawn from long and 
extensive experience in Grape Culture. It is illustrated with 
about one hundred and fifty engravings, chiefly representa- 
tions of vines of my own training. One well qualified to 





judge says: “The Chapters on ‘ The Ripening of Grapes” 
and ‘The Progress of Taste,’ are of importance to every 
one interested in good grapes, and are worth the piice of a 
large volume,” The Manual is sent for Fifty cents, 

For nearly a decade, many thousands haye yearly followed 
the directions of the Manual, in all parts of the country, ang 
I do not know of one that has found them erroneous or de. 
fective. Meaders of the Manual will learn the proper use of 
“Pots” and “Borders” in propagation, and how to judge 
of the quality of plants, 

Club propositjons sent with the pamphleé without charge, 
These offer most liberal and advantageous terms to all pur 
chasers, whether by dozens, to be sunt to one address, 
or singly by mail to as many diffcrert offices, or by hun- 
dreds or by thousands, Samples of vines sent on applica 
tion, and engravings and other facilities afforded to those 
who desire to form clubs, The safe reception of the vines 
is in all eases guaranteed. 


Cc. W. GRANT, Iona, 
(near 1 cexskill) Westchester Co., N. Y, 
P.S.—A fine Engraving of a branch of the ISRAELLA 
with three bunches natura\ vize, sent for Fifty Cents. 


A fine Colored Plate of a bunch and branch of the 
IONA sent for $1.50. Tho 3ame sent to Agents for Clubs, 
for $1.00. Plain Lithograpsr of IONA with branch and leaf, 
Twenty Cents, Cc. W. G. 


DELAWARE AND IO0ONA. 
VINES, 


Parsons & Co. 


Flushing, ncar New York, 
Offer for the spring trade a fine stock of these as well as of 
most of the leading sorts of Vines, 

Standard PEAR TREES they have alse of large size 
at moderate rates, as well as other Fruit Trees. 

Agriculturist Strawberries, $5 per 100. 

EVERGREEN 
Trees and Shrubs both for Nurserymen and private growers 
in very great variety. 

Rhododendrons, all perfectly hardy and of the best sorts, 
which have been long and thorofighly tested in our own 
grounds, 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses on their own roots and grown in 
the open ground, with fine roots, at $20 per 100. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES 
for Strects and Lawns, 

Flowering Shrubs of all the varieties, 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
CHOICE and NEW. 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF SEEDS and FLORAL GUIDE 


FOR THE SPRING OF 1866, 
Is NOW PUBLISHED. 














It contains full descriptions of the choicest Floral treasures 
of the World, and the best vegetables, with plain directions 
for culture, This is a true Guide in the Flower Garden, and 
contains about Seventy pages, illustrated with over Fifty 
Engravings of Flowers, &c., and a 


Colored Bouquet of Flowers and 
Grasses, 


(2 Sent by mail, free of postage, to all who apply, en- 
closing Ten Cents, which is not one half the cost. Sent 
free without application, to all my customers of last season, 
as fast as we can get copies ready. 

Flowers from Seeds sold by me obtained the First Prizes 
at the principal State Fairs and hundreds of County Fairs 
the past Autumn, Address 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N.Y, 


New Vegetable Seeds for 1866. 





TUC "TIRE POMATOL 5 ios ccccccsce st . per paper. .25 cents. 
CUAWT WAR DAN ins ccccexarcescncciessda * “3 ~cents. 
MONITOR LETTUCE, very large........... “is “25 cents, 


With Fifty other desirable varieties, for which sce 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1866. 


Which will be mailed to all who enclose a stamp, 
Address H. A. DREER, SEEDsMAN, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The New Variegated Foliaged Plant. 


Japanese Maize. 


Price 25 cents per packet of Twenty Seeds. 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
67 Nassau Street, New York. 


ARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL, 

pre-paid, including all the really valuable old sorts, 
with many new and fine varieties. Priced Catalogues will 
be sent to any address, Agents Wanted. B..M. WATSON, 
a mene | Nurseries and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, , 
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HENDERSON AND -FLEMIN 


GARDEN SEEDS, CROP OF 1865. 


Most of our Vegetable Seeds have been grown by us, and are suchas 


are used as the 


Best and most Profitable Sorts 


in our extensive Market Gardens near Jersey City, where 
for nearly twenty years, we have grown to supply the New- 
York market, Our Florist's Business, also, has long been, and 


is now one of the largest here, So from this experience as 
Practical Market Gardeners 
xX . 
and Florists, 
we believe we are well able to judge of the quality of either 
Flower or Vegetable Seeds. 

We sell no seeds without testing their germinating quali 
ties, and all such as fail, or even partially fail, are rejected, 
From this practice, we assure all purchasers that there can 
be no failure of Seeds bought from us, if properly planted. 


Our Best Early Market Tomato 


Is the Earty Smootm Rep-our growth—ready here by 
middie of July. 
Price 30 cents per ounce; $3 per pound. 
Our Best Market Egg Plant 


Is the New York ImproveD.—Large purple, most abundant 
bearer, 


Price 75 cents per ounce; $10 per pound. 


Our Best Market Onions 


Are the ReD WETHERSFIELD and YELLOW DANVERS, ready 


—_ 


from seeds in August, and from sets in the middle of July. 
Seeds 25 cents per ounce; $3 per pound. 
Sets 50 cents per quart; $15 per bushel. 


Our Best Early Market Radishes 


Are the “Frencn SCARLET TURNIP,” and “SHorT ToP 
Lona.” 
Price $1.50 per pound, 


Our Best Early Market Lettuce 


Is the CURLED SIMPSON, an improved Silesia, of our own 
growth, marketable here the middle of May. 
Seeds 50 cents per ounce; $6 per pound. 


Our Best Early Market Beet 
Is the “Suorr Top Rounp,” an improved strain of our 
own growth, marketable here middle of June. 
Price 25 cents per ounce; $1.50 per pound, 


Our Best Early Market Cabbage 
Is the true Jensky WAKEFIELD, ten days ahead of all 
others. Seeds of our own growth. 

Price 25 cents per packet ; $1 per ounce; $12 per pound. 


Our Best Early Market Cauli- 
flower 


Is the DWARF ErFURT, a large headed, compact growing 
variety. Wegrow 15,000 heads per acre, which are sold every 
year before the 1stof July, in the New York markets. 

Secds 50 cents per packet; $2.50 per ounce; $30 per pound. 





Qur Best Early Market Pea 
Is the “Extra Earty,” ten days earlier than any other 
variety, and very productive. 
Price 50 cents per quart ; $12 per bushel. 


Our Best Early Market Sweet 
Corn 


Is the DwanrF PROLIFIC, growing only four or five feet high, 
ready in July. 
Price 40 cents per quart; $10 per bushel, 


The Best Market Celery 


Is our “NEw DwarF WHITE ;” it is solid, crisp and sweet, 
and of easy culture. Seeds of our own growth. 
Price 25 cents per packet; $1 per ounce; $10 per pound, 
Mailed with our “Essay ON GROWING AND PRESERVING.” 
Every good variety of Vegetable Seeds, also of Flower 
Seeds, supplied in quantities to suit. 
For further particulars send for 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds 


Now ready, which will be mailed on receipt of ten cents, 
To our customers of last year it will be mailed free, 





HENDERSON & FLEMING, 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners & Florists, 


67 Nassau St., cor. of John St., 
New York. 





 OHOICKR SEED. 


I would again invite the attention of the public to my An- 
nual Catalogue of choice and reliable garden seeds, embrac- 
ing over two hundred varieties, over one half of them of my 
own growing. IL would invite particular attention to the 
following list of new, rare, cr very desirable vegetables, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, (the king of all cabbages, 
sometimes weighs 60 Ibs., and averages 30 Ibs. by the acre. 
No cabbage will grow so large in the hot south as this, My 
seed are grown from the very largest and _ best of heads, I 
was the original introducer of this, and of a number of the 
varieties in the following list.) Stone Mason Cabbage, (a 
very large drumhead, remarkably reliable for heading, very 
yrofitable for market; heads very hard and very tender, 
Put up in half oz, packages, or sold by the pound.) Bur- 
nell’s King of the Dwarts, (the earliest of all cabbages, new, 
just from England, very fine and sweet flavor.) Richmond’s 
compact Brussells Sprouts, (new, from England; selected 
for its very dwarf and compact habit.) Mammoth Sweet 
Corn, (the largest sort known, weighing two tc three pounds 
to the ear; very sweet. It took the first prize at the Annual 
Exhibition of the Mass. Hort’l Soc’y, of 1864.) Mammoth 
Vrench Squash, (weighs from 100 to 260 lbs.) Mammoth 
Chicory, (an improved French variety ; largest of all.) Amer- 
ican ‘lurban Squash, (the dryest, sweetest and richest flavor- 
ed of all fall squashes. My seed [Lintroduced this,}] are the 
purest in the country.) New York Improved extra large 
purple Egg Plant, (this is of larger size and of a deeper 
purple than the common large purple.) Striped Guadalope 
Porat Plant, (grows to size of long purple, striped with yel- 
low, purple and white; quite ornamental, edible.) Orna- 
mental Kale, (several varieties in one package, Fine for 
either the Flower or Kitchen garden.) New Alma Cauli- 
flower, (a new English variety; it has given great satisfac- 
tion.) Lenormand’s Mammoth Cauliflower, (a new French 
sort, which promises to be the largest and most reliable va- 
riety,grown.) Early Paris Cauliflower, (imported seed; a 
standard sort.) Ward's Nectar Melon, (pure; the richest 
and spiciest of all the green fleshed varieties.) Caterpillar 
Plants,) several varicties in one package ; a curious oddity 
from France.) Vegetable Snails, (another vegetable curios- 
ity used by the French cooks to garnish their dishes.) Striped 
Leayed Japancse Maize, (a new and beautiful plant from 
Japan, with foliage striped with green and white, and_at 
times with rose.) Snake Cucumber, (a long, coiled, snake- 
like curiosity.) Vilmorin’s new wrinkled edible fodder Pea, 
(the first wrinkled kind yet known, the pods of which are 
eaten.) Each of the above forwarded by mail, post-paid by 
me, at 25 cents a package. Also Early Cracker Onion, (a 
flat variety, the earliest of all the yellow sorts; quality very 
superior, See my Treatise on Onion Raising, page 13.) Early 
Red Danvers Onion, (an early, round red variety, of a flne 
bright color.) Early Extra Flat Turnip Beet, (has a _yery 
sinall leaf top; quality excellent.) Red Castelnavdary Beet, 
(a famous French variety, in France it has a nut-like flavor; 
flesh deep paris, very tender, sweet and rich flavored.) 
Giant Ovoid Mangel Wurtzel, (a new French sort, character- 
ized by its firm,solid flesh large size and symmetrical growth.) 
Dilliston’s Extra Karly Pea, (of 116 varieties tested in Eng- 
land, this proved to be the earliest; seven days earlier than 
Daniel O'Rourke.) Tom Thumb Pea, (very early; ten inch- 
es high; very productive.) Drew’s New Dwarf Pea, (new; 
very dwarf, peas mostly oblong, each plant forms a bushy 
gfrowth, but one pea being required to about a foot of row.) 
Brown's New Dwarf Early Marrowfat Pea, (a new variety, 
which may be relicd upon as both the earliest and most 
dwarf Marrowfat grown.) McLean's Advance, (new; dwarf, 
wrinkled, very early and productive: an improvement on 
Napoleon.) Princess Royal, (new English pea, very produc- 
tive. These two varieties have been selected as best out of 
oyer 20 newsorts,) Hair’s Dwarf Mammoth, (this is a larger 

























ea than the Champion of England, grows but about half as 
1igh, is sweet and excellent.) Scarlet Flowering Bean, (an 
English bean, quite ornamental ; grows about two feet high.) 
Extra Long Caseknife, (a very vigorous and productive ya- 
riety; has given great satisfaction.) Concord Bean, (the ear- 
liest pole bean I have found; in quality resembles Horticul- 
turist, but yields much better.) Indian Chief Bean, (the best 
string pole bean known; always in condition for stringing.) 
Yard Long Bean, (foliage highly ornamental; bean a curios- 
ity Jet Cranberry: Mottled Cranberry, (each of these are 
an improvement in health, vigorous growth and produc- 
tiveness, on the old-fashioned Cranbery or Tory bean.) Til- 
den’s New Tomato; New Mexican Tomato; Mammoth Chi- 
huahua Tomato; Cook’s Favorite; French Upright; Early 
York, and Bates’ Extra Early Tomatoes, (for particular de- 
scription of these, see my advertisement in another column.) 
Bates’ Extra Early Sweet Corn, (earlier than Darling’s Early, 
a variety of the sweet wrinkled kerneled corn, excellent for 
the table.) Golden Sweet, (early, tender, sweet, with a rich 
flavor, peculiarly itsown.) Sweet Mexican Corn, (the sweet- 
est and tenderest variety I have yet found.) Late Red Cob, 
old-fashioned eight-rowed sweet corn, (the ears of these two 
varieties grow to a _very large size: quality sweet and very 
tender, keeping a long while in condition for table use.) 
Chufas, (very prolific ; taste very much like a fine Cocoanut.) 
Hubbard Squash, (the dryest, sweetest and richest flavored 
of all winter squashes. I introduced this seed pure.) Yoko- 
hama Squash, (this new variety from Japan, has the finest 
grain of all squashes, with a rich, marrow-like taste.) Bos- 
ton Marrow, ({ consider ay variety to be the purest in the 
United States; it took the first_ premium at the last Annual 
Fair of Mass. Hort. Society.) Para or Polk Squash, (a bush 
squash for late fall and winter use ; in quality it resembles a 
rich Crookneck, My seed stock came from Para, and is 
eg ntge A pure.) Swiss Chard, (the best of all the Beet fami- 
y for greens, the leaf stalks are used as Asparagus.) Chinese 
Sugar Cane, (imported seed: pure.) Otahetian Cane, (by 
some preferred to all other varieties for cultivation in the 
North.) Covent Garden Radish, (very long, of extra bright 
scarlet color; Market Gardeners try this!) Surry White 
Wheat, (a new English sort, highly recommended for 
poor and elevated soils; less subject to blight and rust than 
other varieties, and has yielded 15 per cent, more than every 
varicty with which if has come into competition.) Fejee 
Bean, (warranted to be both the earliest and the hardiest of 
all bush beans.) Improved Green Globe Savoy Cabbage, (as 
reliable for heading as my Stone Mason, the quality of the 
Savoy is superior to all other varieties for table use.) Mam- 
moth Millet, (extra tall heads, largest of all.) True Boston 
Curled Lettuce, (the most ornamental lettuce known.) Nea- 
»olitan Cabbage Lettuce, (this is one of the finest Cabbage 
ettuces yet introduced.) Six choicest varieties of Cabbage 
Lettuce, (the six finest native and foreign sorts, in one pack- 
age.) White Japan Mclon, (very early, remarkably sweet, 
very popular.) “Allen’s Superb, (quality very superior; by 
some called “King of Melons.”) Orange Watermelon, 
(new; when fully ripe the skin peels off like that of an or- 
ange.) Early Sebee Potato, (new; has all the characteristics 
of the excellent Jackson White, but is ready for market 
from ten days to a fortnight earlier, A decided acquisition.) 
Early Chenery, (a new, very early, ary otato, becoming 
quité popular in Boston Market.) Goodrich’s Seedling, (new, 
quite early and productive.) Garnet Chili, (remarkably free 
from rot: large, solid, very productive; an excellent keep- 
er.) Chick Pea, (used on the Continent of Europe as a sub- 
stitute for coffee.) Yellow Lupins, (extensively used in Eu- 
rope for subsoiling: highly recommended in U, 8. Agricul- 
tural Report.) 





Improved Long Green Cucumber, (extra 
long; very fine.) New Jersey Hybrid Cucumber, (one of the 
largest and best varieties cultivated. Ornamental Gourds, 
(many varieties in one package, inclading Dipper Gourd.) 
Sutton’s Students Parsnip, (new, originated in England ; de- 





sirable.) Chinese Rose Winter Radish, (decidedly the best 
of all the winter sorts; an acquisition.) Hood's Dwarf Im- 
perial Purple Celery, (a new variety from France), 

Each of the above will be forwarded, post-paid by me, at 
15 cents per package, and warranted to reach the purchaser, 
Catalogues sent gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Massachusetts, 


FRESH ONION SEED. 


Those who wish to gpm seed directly from the grower, 
can be supplied with Large Red, Early Round Red (very 
bright colored), Yellow Flat, Early Jracker, and Early 
found Yellow Danvers Onion Seed,—all grown by myseif 
from the very best of seed stock and warranted to be both 
fresh and pure, Also half early Red, grown for me by an 
honest Quaker, The Danvers will yield a third more than 
any of the flat sorts, and sell far more readily and at a higher 
price in the Eastern market, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, 


Gregory’s Seed Catalogue ! 


My Seed Catalogue of Garden and Vegetable Seeds, em- 
bracing about three hundred varieties, a large proportion of 
them of my own growing, will be sent out in January.—It 
will contain some new and rare varieties, not to be found in 
other catalogues, and will be sent gratis to all, Those who 
ordered seed of me last season, will receive it without writ- 
ing for it, I was surprised last season by a degree of patron- 
age that was wholly unanticipated. I have this season con- 
——— increased my working force to meet promptly all 
orders, 

All seed ordered warranted to reach the porchnect. 

1, GREGORY. 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. 


NEW TOMATOES. 


‘Tilden’s New. Seedling. Large, well shaped, ver, 
rich color, remarkably productive, of excellent quality, an 
keeps well for market purposes, 

he Cook’s Favorite. Large, apple shaped, very 
vigorous and productive. Raised by the acre, it brought 
nearly double the price of other sorts in Boston market 
this season, 

Mammoth Chihuahua. Size enormous, weighing 
2 to 3 lbs. each, one of the largest will heap a quart measure! 
Quality excellent, 

Mexican Tomato. This is a large, round variety of 
Lester’s Perfected. They areas large and as uniformly round 
as Cooks’ Favorite, and are prodigious bearers. 

Early York. Very early; mostly of a flat round shape, 
of good market size, of excellent quality and yery pro- 
ductive, 

Tomato de Laye. The French upright or bush to- 
mato. This variety is entirely distinct and will bear plant 
ing cighteen inches’apart. 

Bates’, Extra Resta. A remarkably early round 
variety, of good quality and of good market size, 

Either of the above varieties will be forwarded post-paid 
by me at 15 cts. a package, and warranted to reach the 


purchaser, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
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SEEDs 
JOHN 


Genuine and Choice Garden and Flower 


VANDERBILT, 23 Fulton Street, New York, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 
FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. 





GARDEN, FIELD, FLOWER, BIRD AND TREE SEEDS OF EVERY VARIETY. : 
GUANO, BONE DUST, PHOSPHATES, POUDRETTE, PLASTER, ANIMAL MANURE, | 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS AND ROOTS. 


The following Seeds will be promptly sent by Mail, Postage free, on receipt of Prices Annexed: 
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tion—and from the most reliable growers in this | Wartynia (for pickles)................6+ 30 °° 5 e- B: am (Lento: steer ee eee eee e es * S: : 
Country and Europe. The list presents only the oe -} arly White Japan....... 40 °° 10 : C on sae at = 2 ; 5 
pe , ine : Tod 5° i 
more favorite and well-known varieties. I will supply al- Paleo BR Netted 3 5 ° Coriander 10 * 5 
most any other kind required, and will select for those who emg Giron. antelope 4 aN 4 ; | ome gett a 10 
do not know the peculiarities of the different varieties, Minas PRN oo2--ncopencosesncce0 20 °° 5° | Scone 50 ** 8 

‘ ni Water Melon—Mountain Sprout....... 15 °° 5 “Papeete ipa 
when desired. per cz. per pk Ice Cream or Mountain Sweet...... ap: <* 5 : | pees: S: ory oes : 4 ee : <a 
Artichoke—Green Globe ... 60 chs. “4 ct. Grange, --: “azeosartassesettesnonaeeee O:: 10: Sweet Marjoruini: : 10° 
Asparagus—Giant............. ....see0e 10°° 065 AEE ie ih sats 10 ses — eet Fennel.. 5 si 

per qt. per p'ke ustard—White and PO skisitnevcccns 5 Sweet Basil. 10 °° 
Beans—Broad Windsor....... ..........4+ 50 °° i Nasturtium—tTall................. ...005 a 5° Thyme....... oe eectiean- OD 10:*° 
gery oe Newington Wonder..bush.... 4 ae ” a co ee eae ee 40 °° 5° Teharee ek ii OT i en 5 = 10° 
arly Mohawk ............ POET eae Xe we 2 Bee B- ne avans 25 
Enon on miei... ee ae Long ee nee a eR” ‘onnecticut Seed Leaf: 10 = 
Large White Lima. .poie........ ee a 1 nion Far 4 Ly “a Se easapanensbnnnhensn 20 °° 5° DEMRNROMON SS 552i Cox wis cSeasoueT cece 10.¥ 
per 02. per pu a e ae ‘eth nersfield..... oe = 15 5° Florida ee ee ae ee 
Beet—Extra Early Flat Bassano........... 10° bt ee —— peseseese . es 20 re AS ie ee a oe eee Pre 20° 
Extra Early Blood Turnip.... 10° BR: + vag ~ =; avieee 4 ma ed wareinis, PORES Aeccedendscesveneecceccce 20° 
PINS BOIS (HOW)... ......5.0050000. — pee 5° W <4 or Sila Bes conn mere GeO MiSSOUML. 0.02.46. seeeseeeeseeeeeeeenee 20 * 
Long Snooth Blood ee aera 10 - 5: bp ~4 i i Sa af 8). 0000 4 ; 4 és POE asians tack cade cebsncessves t 29 ad 
Swi a, Recccsucecsere 5° 5° PSE Heed Oval. ......seeeeee 0 er 4 er p'kt, 
White car > Haase 7 ecient caetael ated 10 ‘- .- Parsley. Plain and ‘Doi: 2 16 5° Fruit Seeds—Apple.. ............s00s00e os 0 
OE °° 5° ambur, tooted.......... ) 5 aah per ‘on. per p'kt 
Long Red See old Wurtzel.... at 5° Parsnip—Long Smooth White. _ Sosog 5c RODEN cs Sass as ah ie Sods ethG se ooeavesss 10 
Yellow Globe Mangold Wurtzel.. 10 °° 5° EUNOT OF SOUT: 55506 essesssossccns 10 °° 5° MPDINDG Ts v1ss cowicvbeseausescnsss cena 50 10° 
Brussels Sprouts...................005- ns 7 ae 6 per qt. per p'kt. EOASPVEITY. .......0+0-0000 sressceseces 1 50 15)" 
Broceoli—Early White...........--.se0-- 60°- 10° | Peas—Extra Early McLean's Advancer...1 50°” 20°: Reraweeeey. someone i oo 
ERAOY BRIE, o0...cncnsascces ons. -- ~ 50\> Extra Karly Daniel O’Rourke....... a ie coor bre eat ae ager 4 5 
Early Purple Cape (finest) , eee 10 °° — Sot Toe ing oan ceseeeee ee se O°: Vercecereceeesseceteecceeees ‘ 5 
Early Walcheren................+++ $1 00 BS Ce iat Pecan a 4 z Flower Seeds, 
White Cape or Cauliflower......... 1 00 15 °° Cin wa ded: a me ie i0 ° Per packet. .5, 10, 25 and 50 cents. (See Catalogue for v: 
Cabbage—Early Dutch....... . 40 °° a pampe ‘a tnglan¢ 3” ie ie ..5, 10, 25 and 5 s. (See Catalogue for va- 
Early York........ 95° 5: wart Blue mperial 50 10 : rieties, &¢c.) 
Early Large York. 5° Bo eet Beast, Perey 08 1 50 : 20 BS 20 Choice varieties of Annual Flower Seeds, (my | 
Early Sugar Loaf........ a * Di ily Caen a dae ae ; select LOT Re en nae 
Early Battersea......... »* ie White: Queen 2 * 15 20 Choice varieties of Bienniais and’ Perennial Seeds, 
Early Winningstadt....... 50 ° 10 °° } 1ite and Black Eyed Marrowfat.. 50 <p MMA: ROMCROMN Ga rienlocienn costa scceyseunammetnaeee 
Early Ox Heart (French)... = 10° per oz. per pkt 10 Extra varieties of Annuals and Perennial Seeds, 
Earliest Dwarf (fine flav or). 50 °° 10° ies ER eee vee 508° Bs | RNS Sea ae ae 
Large Late Bergen..........+..- 50 °° 10° a Cayenne 50 ea 10 a; 5 Prize varieties of Flower Seeds, (my selection) ...$1 00 
Large Late Drumhead............... 50 °° 10 ead e Bull Nose or Beil. 50 me 10 15 Select varieties of Green-house Flower Seeds, (my 
Large Premium Flat Dutch..... ... 50 ** 10 weet Mountain (for Mangoes). . 50 10 SELECTION) .......00 -orvcrsesece-sesccecsesceoss 
DURUM Soria vecn nv canweos 6 °° >" Sweet Spanish...............s0e-e eres 50 10 ° 50 Seleet varieties of Annuals, Biennials and’ Perenni- 
Drumhead Savoy, SY E - heke ted - seat ste eeeeeeeees tees . 10 — nial Seeds, (my selection Dsus 4+ 4p aes eens can aedee 
Green Globe Savoy............00-+08 2 °°  Saee um imn—Large Chees §° arieties of ‘Annuals, Biennials ‘and’ Perennial 
Red 2 (for pickling) sesusentb.se 40 °° 4 = Rev en-Ye =. oneness Ss 20 Hi wyaype (my epee eg ge eee 
Cardoon—Large Solid...............s000+ 75 °° a ammoth 5° ardy varieties of Annua 8, iennials and Perenni- 
aa 5 5 Re 5° al Seeds, (my selection)........s.c.csessceveveees 
Carrot bet Hor. cnn Be Bt Connecticut Fields. mi Field Seeds 
Long Blood or moe.. io a2 Radish—Early Scarlet Turnip... sevecccceces 5° lera = sceds. 
Large Altringham.... é =. : oi ae Turnip tee 5° Seed Spring Wheat, Rye, White and Black Oats, Bar- 
ong White : : ‘ekee PP f fa | ean B , Ww Maw ‘nal " j 7 + 
Cauliflower—Early A eee a <° 10 °° Purple Tur nip. 5° ley, oe heat, Flax Seed, Broom Corn, Spring Vetches, ; 
BT EY PRTNB. Sos oss céncacsecces 150°° as Early Olive Shaped... 5° Chinese Sugar Cane, Seed Corn, Cotton Seed, German Spelt, 
Nonparie el. Ets ebb skvabsbnebbakon ae in-- Se Long Scarlet Short Top.. 5° Seed Potatoes of all kinds, 
Large White French................. 1 00 15 °° Long White Naples......... 5° 
Ez arly UIE Cas pavescvccwensecce 1 00 15 °° Long Salmon........ 5° Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Le Normand’s (very large).......... 2 50 ** 30 LONE ae eee eee 5 : Mine Mixcd dicen a for Grass Plots, Timott 
Celery—Large White Solid.............++4 30 °° 5° Black Fal or PMNS, J. 5.2 -<0-0s505% e Red Top. Rv ie vig ee 
ied Solid.......-..». _:* 5: s na DANIGN . ... ...---00scrvsceseses 5° ted Top, Itye, Orchard, Blue, Foul Meadow, Fescue, Tall 
Celeriac or Turnip Roote 30 °° 5° Rape oa ee 7 + Oat, Sweet Vernal, Hungarian Millet, Lucerne, Bohara, 
Chervil—Carled., «.........cceeceeeeeeeees 30 °° 5° Sie taets— Tian: eves (the best)... nee ore eee 95 5 , Aliske, Trefoil, Scarlet, Red and White Clover. 
Chicory 10 °° 5° Ro i a ns . 
MTB OTEC 00000: ccccccccesccces ad ¥ ¥ 
Colewort or Collards............ ..... ~ Sig PS Sal — 3 : se a We Farm and Garden Implements 
per qt. per p kt. alsify, or Vegetable Oyster............. 25 5 Of the most approved patterns, embracing Plows, Harrows, 
Corn—Extra th yo Sweet -4 rs 4 s MINNIS, .<7.5 in 5 suscaeasectenkocasasta - 5° Cultivators, Seed Drills, Corn Shellers, Hay and Stalk Cut- 
or ee : . =. “Se ~ . ‘ - ~ * 
ey wee hear. roe a 10 eee eee 15 : 5 ters, Churns in great variety, Corn Mills, Fan Mills, Wheel 
Ce ea 50 °° 10 a Spinach—Kound Leaved.. 10 5° Barrows, Wagons, Carts, Garden and Field Rollers, Road 
fam g ps Prickly or Fall. 10 °° “Te : 
Early TusCarora.......0.--seveeeeeees - =. Kt Saree Bera . i" 2 Scrapers, Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Pumps, Garden En- 

; per 02. p » Lettuce Leaved. 10° Be ; gines and Syringes, Vegetable Cutters, Lard and Wine Press- 
Corn Salad or Fetticus..............- 10° Sinar Santana 35 -- a> |S geen ten eae age! f 5 
Cress—Curled or Peppergrass.............- ; ; : Squash—Earl amines Was - > ) © otton Gins, Hay and Cotton Presses, Sugar Mills, Sugar § 

Broad Leaved........... 10 °° 5 Karly W Rite 1 Bush Scollop... ......) 10 °° 5 -- | Pans, Horse Powers and Threshers, Saw Machines, Mowing 

Water or Winter 60 °° 10° Early Green Striped Bergen........ 10 °° 5° and Reaping Machines, Clothes Washers and Wringers, Ox- ’ 
Cacumber—Early Short Green.......... 15 °° 5 : Summer Crookneck,...............+. -™* 5° Yokes, Bull Rings, Grind Stones, Weather Vanes, Hoes, § 

a a beeen: oe * a BR: ——— —— Seen 4 5 : .. | Spades, Forks, Rakes, Garden and Pruning Shears, Kniyes 

London Long, Gry en... 20 ° 5° a = Sahiehbibsbteneestisipeessase 2 5° and Saws, and Garden and Farm Tools of every variety. 

Long Green Turkey. - ie —* Ne MIEN scscneercevecussseecs 15 Be Also prtili a kinds 

West India Gherkin (Burr) 40° 10 Yokahama.............. Scan ae 25° a be eprom: “i ae on ee 

Prize Cucumber (for forcin 25 Tomato—Powell’s Early )Red)........... 50 ** 10 ° Seed and Implement Price List furnished on application. 
Egg Plant—Long Purple........ To 10 a ee ce Sane S «: 5° Plants, Trees, &c. : 

Improved New York Purple......... 1 a : yet p Large granty Red 7! iadears ceneieatme “ 5-+ {| Ihave made arrangements to be constantly supplied in the 
Endiye— Broad Leaved.......++-seeeccees oor Ae Fejee cae cckkeesncdasaceasene 30 °° 5° season with the Choicest flowering Plants, Shrubs, Roots, &c. 

White Green Curled............+++ 0 30 5 Lester’s Pertected.................... 30 °° 5 Al “ith Frat 40 it , 

Kale—Green, Purple and Brown Curled . % : 5° Large. Y ellow.. ete 30 °° 5° | so with Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

SE a ae See 30° 5° Or Shaped. ...........cccccccccee--ee 30° fea r y r 

— ~~ German stat 15° 5° | Red and Yellow Cherry......... soe, 4D *° 5° JOHN V ANDERBILT, 

30 - 5° Strawberry or Winter Cherry....... 50°" 10 23 Fulton-strect, NeweWork. 
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B. K. BLISS’ 


Hilustrated Seed Catalogue 
and Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden. 


The ELEVENTH EDITION, with supplement for 1866, enlarged 
and improved, contains upwards of ONE HUNDRED PaGES 
of closely printed matter, with many NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
ILLUSTRATIONS, and a descriptive list of upwards of Two 
THOUSAND VARIETIES OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
including many CHARMING NovELTIES, how offered for the 
first time in this country, with explicit directions for their 
culture. Also, a list of 
Upwards of One Hundred Varieties of French 


Hybrid Gladiolus, 


acing many new varieties not before offered, and 
other SUMMER FLOWERING Bups. To which is added 
a list of a few of the choicest varieties of GRAPES, STRAW- 
BERRIES, RASPBERRIES, and other SMALL FRurrs, BEDDING 
PLANTS, etc., etc., cultivated at his gardens, with much oth- 
er useful information upon the subject of Gardening gener- 
ally, which will be found useful to the experienced amateur 
as well as those about to commence the delightful occupa- 
tion of Gardening. In consequence of the very great ad- 
vance in the cost of paper, printing, &c., we cannot afford it 
gratuitously (as we have heretofore done,) excepting to our 
regular customers, 
A copy bey | ee Eee paid, to all applicants enclos- 
Twenty-five Cents. Address 
— , B. K, BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


Assortment No. 6—contains one hundred varieties of 
Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, including many new 
and choice varieties, $5.00, 

Assortment No. 7—contains fifty varieties of Annuals, 
Biennials and Perennials, $2.50, 

Assortment No. 8—contains twenty varieties of hardy 
Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, for sowing in the 


autumn, $1 
B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


ANOTHER SPLENDID NOVELTY from 
JAPAN, 


Striped Leaved Japanese Maize. 

This beautiful and valuable addition to our ornamental 
foliage plants was obtained in Japan, by Mr. Thomas Hoge, 
the well-known Nurseryman and Horticulturist, at New York, 
who sent seeds of it to his brother, Mr. James Hogg, in the 
spring of 1864, 

It appears to be a variety of Zea Curagua, or the Peruvian 
Maize, as it in many respects differs from the Zea Mays, or 
Indian Corn, as it is called in the United States. It grows to 
a hight of from five to six feet, and has its foliage alternate- 
ly opposite ; the foliage is from two to threc inches wide and 
about four feet in length. It is beautifully and evenly 
striped, or ribboned with alternate stripes of green and 
white, and in its earlier stages of growth Is also striped with 
rose color. It resembles the Arunda donax variegata in 
appearance, but is of a much more elegant and imposing 
habit. Nothing in the way of a foliage plant can exceed in 
gracefulness and beauty, a group of three to five plants of 
this variety of Zea. The subscriber is happy to announce 
that he has secured the entire stock of this splendid novelty, 
and now offers the seeds in packets containing 2 or 
Seeds at 25 cts. per packet, 5 packets for $1. 
‘he Trade supplied upon the most liberal terms, 

eSs B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 








Seeds of Florists’ Flowers. 


The attention of AMATEURS and FLortsTs is invited to the 
following list which have been carefully selected from the 
stocks of several of the most successful European and Amer- 
ican growers, and are believed to be superior to any ever 
before offered in this country. Mailed, post-paid, upon re- 
ceipt of price affixed, to any address in the Union, 


prt. 

ANTIRRHINUM (Snapdragon), finest hybridized............ 5 
ASTERS, TRUFFAU'T’S Peony flowered, the finest grown.. 25 
25 


AURICULA, from the finest prize varieties.............. nl ae 
BALSAMs, Glenny’s and Smith’s prize, unequaled, each.. 25 
BELLIS PERENNIUS, (Double Daisy), a general favorite.... 25 

CALCEOLARIAS, Herbaceous and Shrubby varieties saved 
from most beautiful spotted and mottled flowers, each.. 50 
CINERARIAS, from the newest and best named sorts...... 50 
CockscoMBs producing immense combs. ....... Libigss «oy .s én 25 
CARNATION & PICOTEE Pinks, from named varieties,each 50 
° perpetual flowering for pot culture....... .. 50 
GERANIUMS, Scarlet. from finest variegated foliaged vars. 25 

do from “Bull's superb collections” of all the new- 
ey rns ses vapiaee 50 
PELARGONIUMS, from finest Eng. and Fr’ch prize flowers. 50 
GLADIOLUS, from g collection of 125 varieties............ p 
GLoxrn1as, from fhe finest erect and drooping varieties.. 50 

HOLLYHOCES, from our own collection of 75 varieties pro- 
ducing flowers fully doubled of every shade of color.... 
LANTANA, from named flowers.............- 
MIMULUS, from the finest new hybridized vz 

do New Double flowering “Bull’s”;the leading noy- 
elty of the season, never before offered in this country$1 00 
PANSIEs, from the finest English show flowers .......... 
do New Fancy, beautifully edged marbled & varieg'd. 
do Blue, Yellow, White, Black, Bronze, Striped, Yel- 
low margined; Violet bordered with white; Mar- 

bled purple, in separate packets, each.... 

(The collection of eleven varieties of Pansies....$2 5 

PetTuNIASs, Double, carefully hybridized by a noted Ger- : 




















Re rrr eT 25 
PETUNIAS, BUCHANAN’S HYBRID, from the finest mottled i 
ON Variowated Varicties. .......cccsssscccccessccscccce-co 3 
PorTuLaca, New Double,in many colors, producing flow- 
ers as double as Roses, a most desirable acquisition..... 50 
PriMvuLa Stnensts (Chinese Primrose), saved from the 
finest fringed varieties, Rose and White, each............ 50 
Stocks, New German, large flowering, finest mixed....... 25 
do Scarlet and White Intermediate, (Covent Garden 
WRPIBIOR)), COC akasein 9. c000ccichonceceaaecccnssetces 25 
do New White Wa ed, fine for pots..... 23 
SWEET WILLIAMS, HuNT’s PERFECTION and AURICULA 
FLOWERED, beautifully margined, laced and mottled, 
unequaled for beauty........csccececsocecores Se each... 2% 
TROPGOLUM, finest hybridized bedding varieties of every 
SNE. inv binchnekhanes Aunbae nice entaseisonsbeshknnsssennnns 23 
TROPG®OLUM LOBBIANUM, and its hybrids for green-house 
ULES, THOT CONOTE TROG ss ovcsisvcceesecccscccstsccesces Ot 
WALL-FLOWERS, finest double, much improved.........+.. 23 
The foregoing collection of 46 varieties for...... $12.00. 
Address B, K. BLISS, Seedsman and Florist, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Collections of Vegetable Seeds by Mail. 
For Spring Planting. 

15 Varieties, our Selection, $1.00; 33 Varie- 
ties, our Selection, $2.00; 55 Varieties, in 
Larger Packets, $3.50. 

The above contain the leading varieties usually grown in 
our gardens, To those who desire larger quantities, we 
would recommend our collections at $20.00; or $15.00; or 
$10.00; and $5.00, which can be safely forwarded by express 
to all parts of the world, A list of the contents of each col- 
lection will be found in our New Catalogue and “ Guide to 

the Flower and Kitchen Garden.” 
Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


For the accommodation of those who love the cultivation 
of Flowers, but who reside at a distance from where they 
can be procured, we have selected from our large assort- 
ment of Flower Seeds tlie most showy varieties, and 
those of easy culture, and put them up in assortments, which 
will be sent post-paid to any address in the Union at the 
following prices: 

Assortment No. 1—contains twenty choice varieties of 
Annuals, $1.00, 
Assortment No. 2—contains twenty choice varieties of 








Biennials and Perennials, $1.00. 

Assortment No. 3—contains ten extra varieties of An- 
nuals and Perennials, embracing many of the new and 
choicest in cultivation, $1.00, 

Assortment No. 4—contains five very choice varieties, 
selected from Prize lowers, of English Pansies, 
German, Carnation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truf: 
faut’s French Asters, Double Hollyhocks, $1.00, 

Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments, 
postage free, 

Assortment No. 5—contains fifteen very select varieties 
of Green-house Seeds, $3,00. 





Seeds for the Farm & Garden. 


The following seeds, the purity and vitality of which can 
be confidently recommended, will be mailed, post-paid, to 
any address in the United States, upon receipt of the price 






















affixed. On, 8 oz. 1b. 
BrEEts—Early Bassano................ $ 15 $ 60 $1 00 
Early Blood Turnip, Orange Tur- 
nip, Long Blood...............-.. 15 45° 80 
White Sugar, Long Red, Yellow 
Globe, Mangel ERAS ei EN RE 10 40 v6) 
CaBBAGE—Early York, Large York, 
Rivas tadesatscasvetunel stg 123 200 
Sugar Loaf (French), Red 
i 2 400 
Dutch, French Ox 
Heart. Drumhead, Large Ber- 
gen, Stone Mason, Drumhead 
UU sins 5a cadbapekwuacocgantens 40 275 5 00 
Winningstadt, Improved Early 
Wakefield, Little Pixie, _Im- 
roved American Savoy, New 
RN MPS as vx concapanenses 50 3 50 6 00 
Marblehead Mammoth, enormous 
size, very solid............. az.. ® 
CAULIFLOWER—Half Early Paris 
BONS EO DON ods acs weses cosnes + 150 9 00 16 00 
Early Dutch, London, Asiatic, 
Walcheren.............. complains 5) 450 8 00 
Carter's Mammoth, Lenormand, 
Early Erfurt.. Peciomeaia "kt. . 
CreLery—Seymour’s White, Chrystal 
White Red, solid..........ccccsees- 35 1% 8.00 
Incomparable Dwarf, Crimson, 
Dwarf Imperial, purpie....p’kt.. 2% 
Carrot—Improved Long Orange, ex- 
aa aa 20 80 150 
French Long Orange, White Bel- 
glan, AMTINGNAM.......6s0cecccss 15 75 1 3 
Extra Early Short, Early Hor ~ > 80 150 
CucuMBER—Extra Karly Russian, 
SIO MAROON ois ssn cncceasanonaosee 23 13 2 00 
Early Frame, White Spine, Short 
Ss scdin i scwisre snsedinnatdnenas 15 5 1 3% 
Corn—Extra Early Dwarf Sugar..... pt. 25 qt. 40 
Red Cob Sugar, Evergreen, Mam- 
TROUT SS WOCCs gine 50's sn odinackenescce “2 * 30 
Ea@e@ PLANt—Improved New York 
Purple, (very large)..........02... %%3 
Kost Rasi—LEarly White Vienna, 
Purple, (very large.)........00cesse 40 2% 5 00 
Letruce—Early Silesia, Summer Cab- 
bage....... sesseens sR teeenseesaca ges 2% 1% 3 00 
Large Indian, Paris Green and 
a RE aD 40 23 400 
MvusKMELON—Green Citron, Nutmeg, 
CO ov oncesess duasecaicins ace. ae 5 1 2 
White Japan, extra fine flavor.... 50 3 00 5 00 
WATERMELON—Mountain Sweet, 
po ge ee eee 15 80 1 50 
Paksnrp—Long White, Hollow Crown 15 50 80 
Sutton’s Student..............cscce 30 8 1 50 
PrAs—Extra Early, Dan’l O’Rourke, 
Tom Thumb, wd ARMs dé sccakdns 95 
Champion of England, Prince Al- 
DOEG DOW QU Gri discde .esnccencasss 50 
PrpPpeR—Large Sweet Mountain, ex- 
ee ea eren 50 3 00 5 00 
Rapiso—French Turnip, Olive 
shaped, Long Scarlet. 15 v5) 1 2 
SaLsiry—A Vegetable Oy: 2 150 2 50 
SprnacH—Lound and Pi 10 50 15 
SquasH—Sum. Crookneck,EarlyBush 10 60 1 00 
3oston Marrow, Hubbard.......... 1 25 2 50 
Canada Crookneck, pure ext. fine. 20 12% 2 00 
Yokohama, Turban.... .... pkt.. 15 
Turnip—Early Flat Dutch, Early 
Red Top, Large Yellow Globe, 
Cow Horn, Long White French, 
Yellow Aberdeen................0¢ 10 60 1.00 
ReTaBa@a—Skirving’s Purple Top, 
SMU wiodsnvshdie tse: ceedconsineses 10 60 1 00 
Sace—Summer Savory, Sweet Marjo- 


ram, Thyme, Basil, Lavender, etc........... +000. pkt.. 10 
No order will be executed at the above rates for less than 
the amount specified. When smaller quantities are ordered, 
they will be sent at packet prices. lor a more complete list 
of Seeds with directions for culture, See our Catalogue, and 
“Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden.” 
ddress B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


New White Dielytra. 
Dielytra (Dicentra) Spectabilis alba, 


Another year’s trial confirms what we have previously said 
of this charming novelty. Its delicate blossoms, graceful 
habit, and beautiful foliage, will cause it to become a gener- 
al favorite, and no garden, however small, will be complete 
without it. It forms a pleasing contrast with the driginal 
variety, and as a decorative plant for the cemetery it stands 
unrivaled, 

Strong and well rooted Pot Plants will be ready for deliv- 
ery about the first of April, and will be mailed post-paid to 








any address in the Union upon receipt of the price. One 
Plant, $1; Six Plants, $5; Twelve Plants, $9. A few one 
year old ground roots for roe tion, $5 each. 

“Address  k. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


CHOICE VARIETIES of the TOMATO. 


The following varieties of this valuable esculent will be 
mailed to applicants upon receipt of the price affixed : 

Tilden’s New Seedling.—A new and truly valua- 
ble variety, oval shaped, the color a brilliant scarlet, skin 
smooth, glossy, and rarely wrinkled, very productive, an 
excellent market variety, packet, 25 cents. 

Extra Early York, the earliest variety, ve rolifi 
of good size, and fine quality, packet, 15 cents, 7 " 

The Cook’s Favorite.—Fruit of medium. size, 
roundish or oval, smooth, of a rich deep color, fine flavor, 
very solid and prolific, an excellent market variety, p’kt. 15c. 

Lester’s Perfected, fruit of large size, pinkish red, 
remarkably solid and of fine flavor, packet, 10 cents, 

Mammoth Chihuahua, often weighs 2 and8 Ibs. 25c. 

New Erect French, or Tree Tomato, grows up- 
right like a bush, fruit solid and of fine quality, very orna- 
mental, fine for pot culture, packet, 10 cents, 

Also, the following varieties at 10 cents per packet: 

Early Apple; Pear Shaped; Yellow Plum; Red and 
Yellow Cherry ; Fejee Island; New White; Large Yellow; 
Strawberry. One packet each of the 15 varieties, oe. 

ddress B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass; 


POTATOES FOR SEED. 
Goodrich’s New Seedlings. 


Early Goodrich.—The experience of many growers 
the past season has proved this to be the earliest as well as 
one of the most productive varieties in cultivation. 

peck. bush, bol. 
$1 50 $5 00 $12 00 

Calico.—A Seedling of the Garnet Chili, a little earlier 

than that variety, has a firm crisp flesh, cooks white and dry, 
peck, bush. dbl. 
1 00 $3 50 $7 50 

Gleason.—Of good size, fine grain, white solid flesh, very 
productive, peck. bush. bbl. 

$1 50 $5 00 $12 00 

Garnet Chili.—Large and productive, a good heeper, 
peck, bush. bbl. 
$2 00 $5 








fine for general crop. 
3 00 


Cuzco.—White flesh, good size and flavor, and enor- 
mously productive, 2. bush, bbl. 
: $5 00 


Early Stevens,—A new variety from Northern Ver- 
mont, extra early, of excellent quality, very |" ee | 
peck, ush, ddl. 
5 $2 00 $5 00 
Extra Early White.—Very early, of large size, flesh 
very white, fine flayor, a fine market variety. 
peck. bush. bbl. 
% $2 00 85 00 
Early Sovereign.—A favorite early sort, of good 
quality, Keeps well. s peck, bush. bbl. 
es] $2 50 $6 00 


Early Wendell.—One of the largest of the egrly vari- 
eties, very productive, and uniformly of good quality. 
peck, bush, bbl. 
75 $2 00 $5 60 
Delmahoy.—A new second early variety ftom Ireland, 
medium size, of excellent flavor, very productive. 
. peck, bush. bbl. 
15 $2 50 $6 00 
Jackson White.—An excellent second early sort, 
much cultivated in New England, flesh yery white and of 
fine flavor. peck, bush. bbl. 
vb) 00 $5 00 
New White Peach Blow.—A decided_ improve- 
ment upon the well-known “Jersey Peach Blow,” flesh white, 
floury, of most excellent quality, cannot be too strongly 
recommended, a first rate market variety. 
peck, bush. bbl. 
rb $2 00 $5 00 


vr 


POTATOES BY MAIL.—For the accommodation 
of those who reside at a distance from Railroads and Express 
Offices, we will send a package containing Four Pounds 
of either of the above varieties by mail, post-paid, upon re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. No less than $1.00 worth nor more 
than one kind ina a will be sent by mail.6 P's for $5, 

Address . K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


PRIZE CUCUMBERS FOR FORCING. 


General Grant.—A new and superb variety either for 
exhibition or the table, perfect in form, solid and crisp, and 
of amost agreeable flavor. Many specimens were grown 
the past summer averaging 24 to 80 inches in length. It 
succeeds well also in the open ground. Packets containing 
10 Seeds, 25 cents. Also the following English and German 
varieties, at 25 cents per packet, at Perpetual Black 
Spine; Cuthill’s Black Spine; Ipswich Standard; Weeden's 
Symmetry; Victory of Bath; Giantof Arnstadt; Roman 
Emperor; Minster-Abbey ; Lord Kenyon’s Favorite; Ne Plus 
Ultra; Caster’s Champion; Colney Hatch, Either of the 
above varieties will be mailed to oo upon receipt of 
price aflixed, Address B. K, BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW CROP ONION SEED. 


The following varieties will be mailed post-paid, during 
the months of January and February, upon receipt of the 
prices affixed: Prices for larger waar upon — - 

0. 1b. 











per oz, 28. ound, 
Large Red Wethersfield..... 20 cts. 70 cts, Fs 15 
Large Yellow Dutch........ 5 * so * $1 25 2 25 
Yellow Danvers (true)......25 “ 80.“ $150 $2 50 
White Portugal.............. » * an $200 $3 % 


Potato Onion Sets, per quar’ 50 
Address B. *K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 
Be Sure and Get the Best. 

A superior lot raised expressly for the subscriber by one 
of the most successful cultivators in the Valley of the Con- 
necticut.—Packets with full directions for culture, curing, 
packing, &c., will be mailed, post paid, to all applicants at 
the following rates: lounce, 50 cents; 4 ounces, $1.50: 
pound, $2.50; 1 pound, $4,00. Prices tos dealers in larger 
quantities will be given upon application, 

. K, BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


. Chicory Seed, 
The Great Substitute for Coffee. 

A supply of the genuine article just received by the Sub- 
scriber, and will be mailed, post-paid, to all ——— upon 
receipt of price affixed. Packets containing 1 ounce, 20 cts,: 
8 ounces, conte: 1 pound, $1.56. Directions for culture 


and curing accompany each se ih gs Soringteld, Mass 
aoe '. . ’ 
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Lane’s Purchasing Agency, 
FOR PURCHASING 
at the lowest regular price, any thing to be 
procured in New-York City, and at 
other accessible points. 


Garden Seeds! Flower Seeds! 


Extra Iona and Israella Grape Vines, also, Adironda 
Allen’s Hybrid, Concord, &c., &c, Fruit and Ornamenta 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Strawberry Plants. Doty’s Clothes 
Washer, $12; Monitor Clothes Wringer, 10-inch Rolls, $8.50, 
Also by the Dozen. Hoosier Fodder Cutter, $35. Wilson's 
Ammoniated Superphosphate of Lime, $65 per ton. Pure 
Bone Flour, $60 per ton, 

Special attention paid_to the purchase of Books and the 
selection of Private and Public Libraries. 

H. B. LANE, 151 Nassau-st., New York. 
SEEDS ! 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 
J. Mc. THORBURN & CO’S An- 
nual Descriptive Catalogue of Veg- 
etable and Agriculiural Seeds 
Sor 1866, 

With directions for the cultivation of Garden Vegetables, is 
ready for mailing to all applicants, 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF SEEDS, 
15 John-st., New York. 


Tree Seeds! 








Pear Seed! 

By Mail to any part of the United 
States at the rate of 8 cents per pound 
in addition to these prices: 












peroz. perl. 

PgaR SEED, of the growth of 1865........ ....50cls, $400 
ERED, cesess sssnndcsenbessoos we 400 
DOUBLE SPRUCE... ....2020.. 200000 ie snekeonee ee ee 6 00 
I: PEP, os ccvbecckidcnncsecsccsnccwsed 60 °° 6 00 
EUROPEAN SILVER Fir ee 1 50 
SUGAR MAPLE........... wae” 1 50 
SEER oon crs ces pac han obekenbiesksbaseenieereae 40 °° 5 00 
Decrpvovus Cypress, perfectly hardy......... °° 150 
EE ON. 5 os. coceusbeessantonenatepers 1 00 
EUROPEAN LARCH. 2 50 
MAGNOLIA ACUMINATA 4 00 
BLACK AUSTRIAN PINE.... 2 50 
WEYMOUTH PINE.. 400 
Prron Pox®........ 6 00 
NORWAY SPRUCE.......... 150 
7 00 

8 00 

100 

4 00 

3 00 

per 02... $3 00 


Together with the most extensive collection of Vegetable, 
Field and Flower Seeds in the country, for which see our 
Descriptive Catalogue for 1866 


J. MW. THORBURN & CO., 
15 Johnsstreet, New York. 


GARDEN, FIELD & FLOWER SEEDS, & 


Fresh and Genuine Garden Seeds in every variety, at 
wholesale and retail. Copiesfurnished to all post-paid appli- 
cations, of Morris’ Garden Manual for 1866, also “ Morris’ 
Rural Advertiser,” devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Rural Economy. Wholesale Priced Seed Lists to the Trade. 

PASCHALL MORRIS, 
Seed Grower, Dealer and Importer, 
1120 Market street, Philad’a, 


Garden and Flower Seeds 
AT WHOLESALE. 


Dealers supplied on favorable terms. 
Address H. A. DREER, SEEDGROWER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Field, Garden and Flower Seeds. 


WILLYAM HACKER, 
Office 258 South Srd street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Importer and Grower of Agricultural and Garden Seeds, 
Trees, Plants and Bulbs. Also offers a few choice varieties 
of Imported Oats and Barley, for spring sowing. Country 
Merchants, Dealers and Druggistssupplied at the lowest rates, 


Brazilian Pop Corn by Mail. 


This corn has been acclimated and raised two years in 
Ohio. For expansiveness, softness when popped, fine flavor, 
and productiveness, it is very much superior to any other. 
Soil and cultivation being good, it yields from six to fifteen 
ears to the plant, the suckers bearing like the main_stalk. 

For twenty-five cents directed to J. A, HATHAWAY, Cin- 
. Oho, one hundred and fifty grains will be sent post- 
paid. 


@EED POTATOES BY MAIL.—Two years’ trial 
has proved this the CHEAPEST and BEsT method for farm- 
ers and others at a distance, to get the best kinds for trial. 
Single packages sent out last season yielded from 3to 8bush- . 
els. Calico, Early Goodrich, Gleason and Dykeman, in 4 Ib. 
packages, $1. 6 packages, $5. Buckeye, Coppermine, Cuz- 
co, Chili, Rustycoat, W. P. Blow, and Prince Albert, $1 each, 
3 packages of a kind, $2, or the 7 kinds for $5. Try a pack- 
age. For larger quantities see Circular now ready. 
Address E. WILLIAMS, Montclair, New Jersey. 

















Established in 1828, 
Gardeners’ & Plianters’ 


PRICED CATALOGUE OF 





Also, BUIST’S ALMANAC and GARDEN MAN- 
UAL for 1866, are now ready for distribution. These 
Seeds are of our own PRODUCTION, and are Warrant- 
ed as we represent them. Address, enclosing stamp, 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., SEED GROWER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FRESH AND RELIABLE SEEDS. 


BRIDGEMAN’S Annual priced Catalogue of 
VEGETABLE GARDEN SEEDS, eic., 


for 1866 is now ready and mailed free to all applicants. 
Also ready his descriptive priced list of 


FLOWER SEEDS 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


NO. 876 BROADWAY, 
New York. 





for 1866, 





OUR ANNUAL ILLUSTRATED 


Seed Catalogue for 1866, is now ready, and will be forward- 
to all applicants enclosing 15 cents. 


Address 
McELWAIN BROS., 
Springfield, Mass. | 














FLOW ERS. 


Extra Premium, New Double Zinnias, showing 
many new distinet colors and shades. A special premium 
awarded by American Institute at last Fair. A large pack- | 

| age by mail, 50 cents. J. 8S. BARNES, Box 22, Astoria, L. I. 


ANSEMOND SEED SWEET POTATOES 
for sale, of a superior quality. Price low. Discount on 
large orders, 
Also responsible Agents wanted in every good locality, 
| to sprout on shares. Send for Terms, Directions, &c. 
Address ALFRED LEE, Kokomo, Howard Co., Indiana, 


| 
| 
| POTATOES BY MAIL.—£arly Goodrich, Glea- | 
son, Calico, and Harrison. 1 b.50 cents; 4 ts. (4 varie- | 
ties) $1.50; 41bs. of either variety, $1. Garnet Chili, Cuzco, } 
| 

| 

j 














and Pinkeye Rusty Coat, each 25 cents perlb. The 7 varie- 
ties for $2. P. SUTTON, Pittston, Pa., Box 3828, 
PURE DWARF BROOM CORN SEED, from se- 
lected brush, well prepared for planting, for sale by the 
original grower. Full instructions in growing, harvesting, 


&c., sent on receipt of 25 cents. Address i 
D. B. PAGE, Macon, Morrow Co., Ohio. | 


The Most Splendid Fioral Novelty | 


of the season, is the New HarpY WHITE MONTHLY PINE ; 
for illustration and description, see Agriculturist for Febru- 
ary 1866. Plants by mail, post-paid, $1 each. 
Seeds by mail, post-paid, $1 per packet. | 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, Seedsmen and Florists, 
67 Nassau street, New York. 














| 





Plants by Mail. 


Wilson’s Early Blackberry, Large, Sweet and 
Productive, ahead of ‘all other Blackberries in market, and 
brings more money. Price, 1 Plant, $2; 12 Plants, $21. 

Philadelphia Raspberry, 2 Plants, $1; 12 Plants, 
$5. Also 15, Apple Trees, 3 years old, grafted on seed- 
ling roots, will be sold cheap to clear the ground. 

Send for Catalogues gartis. WILLIAM PARRY, | 

Cinnaminson, N. J. | 


12 PLANTS.SENT POST-PAID. THE WIL- | 
: son Early Blackberry, remarkably large, sweet, har- 
dy and productive. Profitable because it will yield more 
ripe fruit in 8 weeks than_the New Rochelle the whole sea- 
son. Noticed by Orange Judd in August No. 1 plant, $2; 
12 for $21. Philadelphia rows A plants $5 per dozen. Al- 
so best selected list of Strawberries including New Jersey 
Scarlet and Agriculturist at lowest rates. Price List gratis. 
JOHN $. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 








Garden and Flower Seeds, 


Purchasers of large quantities of Vegetable 
Seeds will be liberally supplied by ; or Flowg 
HOVEY & Co 


k 53 North Market street, Bos} 
Prices forwarded on application. —_ 


NEW STRAWBERRIES, 


GREAT AGRICULTURIST, the largest and best strawhe 
in cultivation, 12 berries have been produced that Weigle 
one pound, persons wishing to secure plants of this splendid 
variety should send their orders early, as the demand Cannot 
be supplied the coming spring. I have a large stogk of ye 
fine plants, delivered in rotation as ordered, at $1 per dor, 
$8 for fifty; $5 per hundred, or $45 per thousand.—Ipa,q 
splendid new Mpcooy more productive than the Wilson, 
per doz.; or $10 per hundred.—GREEN PROLIFIC, aver large 
and productive kind, $1 per doz.; $3 per hundred; 215 fee 
thousand.—BuFFALO, $1 per doz.; $3 per hundred ; $15 
thousand.—F RENCH SEEDLING, a very large and early berry 
eas. $1.50 per hundred, $15 per thousand.—Russpr'g 
'ROLIFIC, fine for market, very large and productive, $1 
per hundred; $10 per thousand—LENNIG’s WHITE, a splen. 
did, very large white berry, $1 per doz., or $5 per hundred. 
GREAT AUSTIN, Very large and productive, $1.50 per hundred 
$10 per thousand. " 
The following three are Tribune Prize berries, for which 
$3000 was paid, BrookLyN ScaRLET, this took the first prize 
at the great showin June last, for the best flavored berry 
CoL, ELLSWORTH and MoNITOR, are of monstrous size, ang 
very productive; these three should be in every collection, 
Plants, $1 per doz.; $3 per hundred, or $15 per thousand- 
MEAD's SEEDLING, a magnificent new variety, berries gix 
inches in circumference, plants $3_ per doz. NEGRO, & new; 
kind, nearly black, $1 per dozen. 12 New Belgian prize ber. 
ries, all of them very large and fine, $1 per dozen, or the? 
varieties for $10.00, Orders addressed to 
WM. S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New-York, 
RICE LIST FREE, OF THE BEST VARIR- 
ties of Strawberrics.—Agriculturist and New Jersey 
Scarlet, $1 per dozen; $4 per 100; $25 per 1000. Green Pro. 
lific, By-berry Seedling and Lennig’s White, 50 cents per 
dozen ; $2 per 100; $15 per 1000. Russell's Prolific, Butlo 
Seedling and Leed’s Prolific, 50 cents per dozen; $1.50 per 
100; $10 per 1000. Downer’s Prolific, French's Seedling, and 
Cutter's Seedling, 50 cents per dozen; 80 cents per 100; $4 per 
1000 ; $3.50 per 1000 for 5000 or over; $3 per 1000 for 10,000 or 
over. Also other good varieties at lowest rates. 
THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, Burlington Co.,N,J, 
Strawberry Plants for Sale, 


Downer’s Prolific, French's Seedling, Cutter’s Seedling, 
each $4 per 1000; 75 cents per 100. Other excellent varietig 
at different prices. Price List sent free on application, 

SAM'L C, DeCOU, Recklesstown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


Tona Grape Wood, 


Of Iona wood grown from vines had of C. W. GRANT- 
the originator—the subscriber Offers for sale a few thousand 
well matured buds, such as are suitable for grafting old ving 
and for general propagation. In the hands of a good prop. 
gator each bud will produce a good vine. By proper grafting, 
ali worthless but thrifty vines now fully established in gar 
den or vineyard can be made to produce good crops of the 
best fruit in two seasons, Cuttings can be shipped safely in 
the coldest weather, and kept in the cellar in earth or sand 
until wanted for use. 

Cuttings will be sent by mail securely packed and post: 
paid, on receipt of price. Orders should be sent in before 
March ist. No orders received for less than two dolla 
worth. Pricesas follows. Less than 50 buds, 20 cents each; 
50 to 100 buds, 18 cents each; 100 or upwards, 16 cents each, 

Also 10,000 Delaware buds of good quality, at $7.50 per 1000, 

A. BUSHNELL, Peekskill, 
Westchester Co., N.Y, 


Adirondac Grape Nursery and 
Vineyard. 


Wholesale and retail. We can furnish superior Vines in 
large quantities to the trade, of the following: Adirondae, 
Allen's Hybrid, Concord, Creveling, Cuyahoga, Delaware, 
Diana, Hartford Prolific, Iona, Israella, Maxatawny, Miles, 























| Northern Muscadine, Rebecca, Rogers’ Hybrids, Sherman and 


Union Village. Also the best Foreign Varieties, carefull 
packed and forwarded by Express, or by Mail, pre-paid, 
Send for Descriptive and Priced Catalogue. 
JOHN W. BAILEY & CO., _ 
Feb. 1st, 1866. Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


VENEER FRUIT BASKETS. 
Beecher’s Patent May 31st, 1864. 


These Baskets are thoroughly ventilated, and when packed 
in Crates, are warranted to transport safely to all markets, 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, and all other small 





| fruits that are marketable. 


For style, convenience in picking and handling, and for 
profit to Fruit Growers and Commission dealers, they have 
no equal, 

The First Prize was awarded these Baskets at the 
Horticultural Exhibition of the American Institute, held at 
Cooper Union, last season ; and recommendations from many 
of our most prominent and successful fruit men throughout 


| the country endorse this decision. 


Baskets and Crates can be had of W. H. Carpenter, 
Vesey-st., N. Y.; C. B. Rogers, 183 Market-st., Philadelphia; 
Richard Cromwell, 46 & 48 Light-st., Baltimore ; and by deal 
ers generally throughout Town and Country. 

Manufactured only by 

A. BEECHER & SONS, 
Westville, Conn. 

By whom Circulars will be sent on application with stamp. 


A Rare Opportunity! 


The Proprietors of the American Fruit Basket (for 
the transportation of Strawberries, &c.,) will sell their pa 
tents for a given number of States, both for that popular 
Basket and a most ingenious Machine for making askets, 
This is an enterprise which can not fail to interest any ener 
getic business man, however good his present employment. 
For particulars address ies 

AMERICAN BASKET COMPANY, 
Office 313 Chapel-st., New-Haven, Conn. 


. 
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Bloomington Nursery, 
240 Acres! 14th Year! 


Apple, 1 and 2 year, also 1st class 8 to 5 year Standard 
Apple; Dwarf Apple; Standard and Dwarf Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Hale’s Early Peach, Apricot, 
Mulberries, Currants, Gooseberry, Kittatin- 
and other Blackberries. Iona, Israell Adirondae, with 
l assortment of Grapes, Apple and Pear Root Grafts, 
, Stocks, Cions, Cuttings, &c., &e. Osage Orange, 
‘ear, Wholesale and Retail, Potatoes—Cuzco, Garnet 
keye Rustycoat, also Calico, Early Goodrich, Glea- 
eens, very large stock, mostly medium and 
Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, Roses, the very 
sortment we know of, over 600 varieties.— 
diolus, Tuberoses, Peonies.—Green-House 









Dahlias, Lilies Gls D 
and Bedding Plants.—Having Eight large Houses we can 
furnish a Splendid Floral Collection, Send 2 Red stamps 
for Catalogues, Address 


F. K. cENIX, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


aA as ca 4 —- my | 
100.000 GRAPES, 
Including all the best sorts for Vineyards or private lands, 
at the lowest rates. Sent by Express, or pre-paid by mail, 
carefully packed. Agents Wanted, Catalogues to any Ad- 
dress. B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, 
Plymouth, Mass. 
MQ\HE TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY FOR 
Fall planting, for Upland and garden culture, and for 
swamps. Under my method of cultivation the yield last sea- 
son on Upland was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections tor cultivation with prices of plants, with nursery 
catalogue complete, will be sent to any address. Agents 
Wanted. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 

















4= mm PEAR, PARADISE, QUINCE, 
150.000... Cherry and Apple Stocks, of 
wvime quality, for sale by B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Rurserice, Plymouth, Catalogues are now ready. 


‘Trowbridge s Grafting Wax. 


Of first quality, put up in 1., ¥h., and \®. rolls, for con- 











venient and recommended by Messrs. Bronson, Graves 
& Selover, Nurserymen, P. B. Mead, and Chas, Downing, 





ksq’s., and many others. It_is also used for Flesh wounds, 
and for sealing fruit cans. Prepared by F. TROWBRIDGE, 
Milford, Conn., and for sale by the Seed Stores in the princi- 
pal cities and country.—Also Cranberry Plants in any 
quantity, for sale. 


To Agents and the Trade. 
My Autumn Catalogue is now peer with great induce- 
ments to Agents, B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, 
Plymouth, Mass, 
Vy Y WHOLESALE LIST OF GARDEN AND 
218 Flower Seeds is now ready, and will be sent on applica- 
tion. B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Establishmert, Plymouth, Mass. 
TO FARMERS, 
80,000 Barrels of Lodi Poudrette 
For sale in lots tosuit purchasers, This Poudrette has been 
on the market for 26 years, and has held its place among all 
other fertilizers asthe Best and Cheapest, being sold 
for $40 per ton less than other fertilizers, with just as good 
results, It is manufactured from the night soil of New York 
City, which the subscribers have the exclusive contract for 
removing to their works. Its chief recommendations are its 
economy, the quick growth it gives to the plant, ripening a 
crop from two to three weeks earlier, and an increased yield 
of 50 to 100 per cent. It is used most extensively upon Corn, 
Tobacco, Potatoes, and Garden Vegetables. Is perfectly in- 
odorous, harmless to vegetation, can be applied directly to 
the seed without injury, and yet is as powerful as Peruvian 
Guano, and unlike Guano, does not leave the soil in an ex- 
hausted condition. A pamphlet with the experience in its 
use of several hundred farmers in different parts of the 
United States, some of them having used it for over 20 years, 
will be sent toany person applying to our address, 


Price—$2.00 per Barrel of four Bushels. 


Address 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
66 Courtlandt Strect, 
NEW YORK. 


Bruce’s Patent Concentrated 
Manure, 


Manufactured from Animal Fiber, Plood and Pure Ground 
Bones, GRIFFING & CO., Sole Agents, 

. ; - 58 & 60 Courtland-st., New-York. 
Send for Circular. 


“GUANO.” 

No.1 Peruvian Guano, also Baker’s Island 
and other Phosphatic (Bone) Guanos of the richest 
quality, genuine as imported, and pure article, Also Man-= 
ipulated Guano, consisting of No. 1 Peruvian and 
Baker’s Island Guano, making a very rich and sub- 
stantial fertilizer, For sale in quantity to suit parchasers by 

J, B. SARDY, 58 South-st., cor. of Wall, New York. 

(A fair deduction made to Dealers.) 

For further particulars send for Circular. 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 
of recent importations, for sale by 
CHAPMAN & VANWYCK, 
170 Front street, New York. 


























Guano! Guano! Guano! 
Pure No, 1 Peruvian Guano now in the market and sold 
by GRIFFING & CO 


58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 





WwW ANTED March Ist, a Farmer on a forty acre farm, in 
Westchester Co., N. Y., a middle-aged, married Ameri- 
can who can bring first-class references, 

G. g. HALSTEAD, 52 Murray-st., New York. 


Doty's Clothes Washer 


CHURN POWER. 


NOW WARRANTED TO RAPIDLY CLEANSE 
THE DIRTIEST CLOTHING 


Without Rubbing! 


The Proprietors are happy to announce that their late 
improvements and the discovery of a more efficient process 
of washing, enable them now tO WARRANT their great 


Clothes and Labor Savers, 


already the best and most popular in use—to be capable of 
enabling a person to thoroughly cleanse even the dirtiest 
shirts, “STREAKS” included, without a particle of rubbing, 
without chemicals, with moderate labor, and without danger 
of WEAR OR TE 





Exclusive of heating suds, wringing, rinsing, etc., a week’s 
washing for a family of six persons may be done with our 
Family Size Washerin HALF AN HOUR! 

The DOTY Washer took the FIRST PRE- 
MIUM, a large Silwer Medal, at the great 
Fair of the American Institute, just closed. 


Read and Reflect! 


“Tt is worth one dollar per week in any family. After a 
year’s use, ‘our machine’ is thought more of to-day than 
ever before."—SoLon Rosinson, Agricultural Editor of 
The New York Tribune, 

Perhaps you will ask how this Washer can clean clothes 
without wearing them. We answer: In using it, your 
clothes have the advantage of being cleansed in suds hot 
and strong enough to dissolve all dirt and grease, hence it has 
only to rinse them out; whereas, in washing by hand, the 
hands cannot be borne in suds so hot and strong, and the 
clothes must necessarily be rubbed‘ and worn to get them 
clean, 

Now can you not better afford to buy a machine than to 
buy extra clothes that will amount in a single year to more 
than double the price of the machine, and to six, eight, yes, 
ten times its price during the time it will last? How can 
you make a better-paying investment ? 

Our Salesmen are DOING GOOD AND MAKING MON- 
EY, and we want a good one in every town. 

The celebrated UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER sold 
also by the undersigned. For further particulars Address 


R.C.B Ww G, 
General Agent, No. 32 Courtlandt-st., N. Y,. 


NOTE.—Persons in Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, lowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and Dacotah, Address the 


Proprietors, 
DOTY BROTHERS, 









JANESVILLE, WIS. 

NEGLECTED COUGH, COLD, 

QoWyH; AN IRRITATED OR SORE THROAT, 

res) SL if allowed to progress, results in serious 

i Pulmonary, Bronchial, and Asthmatic Dis- 

BroncH Ne eases, oftentimes incurable. BRown’s BROoN- 

Go’ CHIAL TROCHES reach directly the affected 

< arts, and give almost immediate relief, 

cw ‘or BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, CATARRH, and 

CONSUMPTIVE CouGHs the Troches are use- 

ful. PUBLIC SPEAKERS and SINGERs should have the Troch- 

es to clear and strengthen the Voice, Those who overtax 

the voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should use 

them, OBTAIN only the genuine. “ Brown's Bronchial Troch- 

es,” having proved their efficacy by a test of many years, 

are highly recommended and prescribed by Physicians, and 
have received testimonials from many eminent men. 

“T have never changed my mind respecting them from the 

first, excepting to think yet better of that which I began 

thinking well of.” 


Rev. HENRY WaRD BEECHER. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealersin Medicine in the United 
States and Foreign countries, at 35 cents per box. 





NEN 
YP rRUss CO 


Is the greatest invention of the age. Every ruptured person 
should read his pamphlet. Sent Free, 
No. 11 Annestreet, New York. 


EOONOMY & BRILLIANGY 


are used and approved by 


Orange Judd, —, N. Y. Tribune. 

Home Insurance Co, The Independent, 

International Insurance Co, |Central National Bank. 

North American Ins, Co. Brown Bros, & Co. 

Lorillard Insurance Co, rig. Gen. Wm. Hall, 
.C 





Pheenix Insurance Co, Richards, Esq. 
Astor Insurance Co, J.C. Derby, Esq. 
Widows and Orphans Ins, Co.| Prof. D. G. Eaton. 
Pacific Insurance Co, Wm. B. Dana, Esq. 
Prot. C. H, Hitchcock, Frank Leslie, Esq. 
Theodore Tilton, Esq. J. M. Bradstreet & Son, 
J. E. Halsey & Co, Sargent & Co., 


and a great many others in city and country. 


DISSATISFIED GAS CONSUMERS, 


and the Public generally s are invited to call and examine, 
or send for Circular giving Testimonials, Cuts, Prices, &c. 


JULIUS IVES & CO., 
18 Beekmansst., New-York. 
B,ANCY FOWLS for Sale.—Pheasants, Ducks, 


&c, Send for a Circular; enclose stamp to 
BENJ, HAINES, JR., Elizabeth, N. J. 











The Challenge Washing Machine 


Is WARRANTED to wash EASIER, BETTER and QUICKER, 
and with Less wEak to the clothes than any other machine 
or process, and to wash CLEAN 4 SHIRTS in 4 minutes; 6 
SHIRTS in 7 minutes, and other clothes in proportion, Weighs 
but 30 1bs., costs but $7 to $9. Sample machines sent on re- 
ceipt of price, and money refunded if they fail to give PER- 
FECT SATISFACTION. Clubs of 6 at the price of 5, 

We, the undersigned, have used the Challenge Washing 
Machine in our families, and can freely recommend it. We 
are likewise acquainted with 8. W. Palmer & Co., and know 
them to be honorable and reliable men, and believe that per- 
sons will be perfectly secure in sending them money for Ma- 
chines, Rey. Wm, Hosmer, Editor of Northern Independ- 
ent; Rev. Wm. C. Steele, Pastor of North-street, M. E. Church, 
Auburn; Rev. B. I, Ives, Chaplain of Auburn State Prison; 
Rey. D. D. Lore, Editor of Northern Christian Advocate; 
Knapp & Peck, Editors and Proprietors Auburn Advertiser; 
Rey. Chas, Hawley, 1st Pres. Church, Auburn, N, Y.; Rey. 
D. A. Wheedon, Blecker-st. M. E. Church, Utica, N. Y. 

Agents wanted everywhere. They are making from $100 
to ro per month, Sendenclosing stampforcircular giving 
full descriptions and 1000 references, 

The Challenge Wringer and Ironer combines a_perfect 
Wringer and a perfectironing machine forironing WiTHOUT 
Heat, and as quickly as the articles would be ran through 
a Wringer. Send for Circular. 

8. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N Y. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL 





CLOTHES WRINGER 


This Wringer has again taken the FIRST PREMIUM in the 
Great Fair of the American Institute—it has also taken the 
FIRST PREMDUM at the State Fairs of New-York, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, ——s 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Connecticut River Valley Fair, Champlain 
Valley Fair, and at most of the County and Institute Fairs 
throughout the country. Over 200,000 have been sold, and 
are now in use in the United States, and we never heard of 
one that was not liked. 

The UNIVERSAL is superior to all other Wringers, in hav- 
ing large rolls of solid India Rubber, so protected by strong 
COG-WHEELS that they cannot slip or break loose from the 
shaft. Its strong wood frame cannot be broken, and does 
not rust or soil the clothes. Every Universal Wringer is 
WARRANTED. 

We select a few testimonials from —— widely known 
to the public, who speak from actual experience, and are 
above suspicion of. misstatement, 

“My family would as soon give up the cooking-stove as 
this CLOTHES WRINGER. It cannot be too highly recom- 
mended,”—[SOLON ROBINSON. 

“After a constant use of the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRING- 
ER for more than four years in my family, I am authorized 
by the ‘powers that be’ to give it the most unqualified preme, 
and to pronounce it an indispensable part of the machinery 
of housekeeping.”—[Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

“This is the first Wringer I have found that would stand 
the service required of it."—J. P, Hvuaarins, Lovejoy’s Hotel. 

“ We think the Machine MUCH MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF 
EVERY YEAR IN THE SAVING OF GARMENTS. We think it im- 
portant the Wringer should be fitted with COGS,.”—[ORANGE 

upp, Editor of American Agriculturist, 

“ T heartily commend it to economists of time, money and 
contentment.”—[The Rey. Dr. BELLOws, ‘ 

PRICES—Large size, $10; Medium, $8.50. On receipt of 
the price from places where no one is selling, we will send 
the WRINGER free of freight charges. 

A good canvasser can make money rapidly selling them in 
every town. Exclusive sale guarantied and liberal terms 
given to responsible parties who first apply. Descriptive Cir- 
cular and terms sent free. 

The celebrated DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER, which has 
= taken the First Premium at the Great Fair of the Amer- 

can Institute, is sold also by the undersigned. 
C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No, 32 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


PATENT CORK ROLESH! 


OPEE: 
: | OTHE 
=~ _WRINGER 


Covered with Beautiful White Duck, the Best, 
the cheapest, and_most durable, Cork -Rolls, Cog Wheels, 
Galvanized Iron Frame. Depot of the Company, 494 Broad- 
way, New-York. Price $8.00. Agents and Shippers liberally 
dealt with. Send for Circular, 


India Rubber Gloves 

are an invaluable protection for the hands in Gardening, 

Housework, etc., and a certain cure for Chapped Hands, 

Salt Rheum, etc. Sent by mail on receipt of $150 for 
Ladies’ sizes ; $1 75 for Gentlemen’s, by 2 
GOODYEAR I. R. GLOVE MF’G CQ,, 

205 Broadway, New-York. _ 

GOLDEN PALM OIL SOAP. 
LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 

MANUFACTURER, 

116 Margaretta Street, Philadelphia. 

FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


$150 A MONTH MADE by DISCHARGED 

Soldiers and others, with Stencil Tools. Don’t 

fail to send for our free Catalogue, contennag full_particu- 
Address 8. M.S ENCE. 


lars, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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FAIRBANKS’ STANDARD SCALES. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS, AND WARRANTED ACCURATE AND DURABLE 


PORTABLE PLATFORM SCALES. 





These Scales are adapted to every branch of trade, and the wants of every class in the country. 


manufactured, may be meutioned Scales for Farmers, 


Roads, etc., etc. 


Complete descriptive Catalogues will be mailed to any 


IN EVERY RESPECT. 


HAY AND CATTLE. SCALES, 


Dairymen, Grocers, Iron Founders, 


WAREHOUSE AND GENERAL AGENCY, 





FAMILY SCALES. 





Among the many modifications 


Druggists, Bankers, Coal Dealers, Millers, Ruail- 


address on application, 


FAIRBANKS & CO,, 


252 Broadway, New York. 








Dan2a’s Patent Metallic Sheep 
Label, 


As illustrated above, has been adopted and used the past sea- 
ton, with the most perfect success, by hundreds of the best 
fNock-masters in the country, . _— is the best time to insert 
ter the 







the label, and to re 
In order to intro e these Iz lake into towns where I have 
no Agent, I will se 100 Labels, (stamped with any name 
ordered, and numbered trom 1 to 100. ) by mail, postage paid, 
upon the receiptof the price, $3.00 per hundred. “Also, a 
ound Sheep Register, arranged for keeping a record of a 
flock of 400 sheep, for five years, with full instructions for 

ijaserting the la bel, and registering the flock. 

Address C. H, DANA, Patentee and Manufacturer, 

West Lebanon, N. H, 


MAPLE SUGAR. 
To make the Best Quality with the greatest 
Saving of Labor and Fuel, 


Use the Celebrated 


COOK'S EVAPORATOR. 


Maple Circular and Descriptive Pamphlet sent free of 
charge, on application, Parties desiring an Agency will 
a write us at once. 

SorRGO AND Impure Seep of the best varieties, 
Send 1 for Circular, BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
Mansfield, Ohio, 


— 








Every Farmer who has Farm Uten- 
sils worth preserving, can add Bifty per cent. to 
their wear by keeping them protected with 

The Gutta Percha Cement Paint, 


The cheapest and best preservative Paint in the world, for 
wood and metals of all kinds,and for painting and repairing 4 
Tin and other Roofs. 

It has been tested eight years, is always ready for use. 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Im- 
plements will find 
The Black Diamond Varnish 


equal to the best for all purposes where a quick drying 
lustrous varnish is required. It costs only one quar. 
ter as much. 

The Gutta Percha Cement Roofing 
costs half as much as Tin, and can be applied by any one. 

THE JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING Cv.,, 

Sole Manufacturers, 
No. 78 William-street, cor, Liberty, New-York. 
A “@ MERICAN ROOFING COMPANY. 
GREEN’S PATENT. 
is Company is now prepared to furnish one of the best 
ovdaen of ROOFING ever uaroemees, consisting of aSTOUT 
MATERIAL made WATER-PROOF by a COMPOUND of 
INDIA RUBBER, hardened by acoat of METALLIC PAINT, 
prepared ant 
The WHO FABRIC has been thoroughly tested, is en- 
tirely WATER-PROOF, and unaffected by changes of 
weather, 

It rolls up anc unrolls like a 40 ce of Oil Cloth. 

t Genes for covering RAILWAY CARS, STEAM- 
BOATS, DWELLINGS, BARNS and SHEDS. It can be 
laid down by any sensible working man. 

It is cheaper than any known roofing of equal durability, 
It can be seen in use and samples hi id | y supe ing at the 
Office of the Company, No, 92 Wall-st., 
HE Niky SMITH, Agent. 








oz 








The Pettaneeseea Spring Seat. 


This Seat for Farm Wagons is unsurpassed in style, com- 
fort, simplicity, cheapness, and durability ; the Farm Wagon 
without it is ine omplete, Agentsand m: inufacturers wanted 
in every town and city. All the material, except the wood, 
furnished on liberal terms, with full directions for making, 
County and State Rights for sale. Send for Cireular and 
Terms, THOS. J. ALEX ANDER, Westville, Franklin Co., 0, 

\ERRITORIAL , RIGHTS. , County and State, for 
Whitcomb’s popular Wheel _Rake—simple, efficient and 
cheap, Address ELBERT WHITE, Stamford, Conn, 











Fairchild’s Patent Corm and 
Pumpkin Seed Planter. 


This machine is a perfect success, and 
should not be judged by others, that have 
failed to give satisfaction. It plantscorn 
and pumpkin seed, both at the same time 
if desired, or either separately, and will 
also plant beans, doing its work evenly 
as though by hand, and leaving the seed 
: corered, t can be altered to plant 
- more, or less seed in a hill, as may be de- 
sired, and will do the work of three or 
four men, Being made of Iron and Steel, 

is very dur ‘able, and will work in 
stony soil without receiving injury. It 
will not clog, or get out of order, and is 
free from the objections of other ma- 
chines, of which any one will be satis- 
fied on examination. No farmer can 
afford to do without it; as it saves three- 
fourths the labor of pl: tnting; and the 
use of it for one season will more than repay its cost. It 
weighs 64% pounds, and costs but $8, if purchased directly of 
- makers, PORTER, DE LONG & CO., Binghampton, N.Y. 

, VAN NOSTRAND & LY ON, 119 Nassau-st., New York. 








OOD BUSINESS for Farmers and Farn ners’ boys. 
To introduce several new Agricultural Implements of 
great_merit. Send for Jllustrated ular and Terms, to 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, ¥. 
E B%OE'S PREMIUM IMPROVED CHEESE VAT. 
The best in the world. Factory Vats, Presses, Screws, 
Hoops, Curd Cutters, &c., &. Ca Send for Circular, Mad- 
ison, Ohio, 1866, I. A. ROE. 








WOR SALE.—An Invention for Blas ting Timber. 
Chez ap, Simple, Safe and Efficient. Addre 
J. K. WHITE SIDE, Milfor “a. Del: aware. 
HALASTIC RAKE RODS for the Wheel Horse 
Rake. Address ELBERT WHITE, Stamford, Conn. 


BAUGH’S RAW BONE 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


Manufactured by BAUGH & SONS, No. 2 

Avenue, Philadelphi a, 

Has now been before ie public under one name and 

standard, for TWELVE YEAns, It has been used upon all 

crops with remarkable suc ess, and by thousands of Farm- 

ers in the Atlantic States. The present indications are that 

we shall have a greatly increased demand over last spring 

and fall seasons, and we advise Farmers to send in their or- 

ders to their respective Dealers at an ¢ ay day, that all may 
be supplied promptly. AUGII & — 

0. 20 South Dela ware 
PHIL DE ‘LPHIA, 


FISH GUANO. 
The Cheapest and Best manure for raising Tobacco and 
other crops. Manufactured and for sale by 
CHAS, HALLETT & CO,, 
Greenport, L, 1. 





South Delaware 
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(900,000 ACRES of the best Farming Lands in the Country. 


| crop of any other State, excepting only New York. | 








i ° : ¥ 
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BEST FARMINC LANDS in the WORLD 


FOR SALE BY THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 


In Tracts to suit Purchasers, AT LOW PRICES. | 
THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY HAVE FOR SALE, 











The road extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part.of the State, to Cairo, in the extreme southern 
part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of 
Lake Michigan—altogether a length of 74 miles—~and the Jand which is offered for sale is situated upon either | 
side of the track, in no instance ata greater distance than fifteen miles. 

State of Illinois, | 

The rapid development of Tlinois, its steady increase in population and wealth, and its capacity to produce 
cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The United States Commissioner of Agriculture estimates 
the amounts of the principal crops of 1864, for the whole country, as follows: Indian corn, 580,581,403 bushels; 
wheat, 160,695,823 bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels; of which the farms of Illinois yielded 138,356,135 bushels 
of Indian corn; 83,371,173 bushels of wheat; and 24,273,751 bushels of oats—in reality more than one-fourth of 
the corn, more than one-fifth cf the wheat, and almost one-seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. 


Grain—Stock Raising. 

Pre-eminently the first in the list of grain-exporting States, Illinois is also the great cattle State of the” 
Union. Its fertile prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of cattle, sheep, horses and mules; and in 
the important interest of pork packing, it is far in advance of every other State. The seeding of these prairie 
lands to tame grasses for pasturage or hay, offers to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The 
hay crop of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which is more than half a million tons larger than the 


inducements to Settlers. 

The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase of a homestead in the older States, is 
particularly invited to these lands. Within ten years the Illinois Central Railroad Company has sold 1,400,000 
acres, to more than 20,009 actual settlers: and during the last year 264,422 acres—a larger aggregate of sales 
than in any one year since the opening of the road. The farms are sold in tracts of forty or cighty acres, 
suited to the settler with limited capital, or in larger tracts,as may be rcquired by the capitalist and stock 
raiser, The soil is of unsurpassed fertility ; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low ; churches and schools 
are becoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the State ; and communication with all the great 
markets is made easy through railroads, canals and rivers. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


| INTEREST. PRINCIPAL. 
1 Cite PAsnient..sc0s00ssacvens $18 00 $100 00 
| Payment in one year,.......... 12 00 100 00 


on application, in person or by letter, io 





The price of lands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on short credit, or for 
| cash. A deduction of den per cent. from the short credit price is made to those who buy for cash. 
EXAMPLE: | 


Forty acres at $10 per acre, on credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance one, two and three | 
years, at six per cent. interest, in advance, each year. | 


The S2me Land may be Purchased for 6360 Cash. 
Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of Lands, will be furnished 


LAND COMMISSIONER, Ilinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


INTEREST. PRINCIPAL. 
Payment in two years,......+6 eeeee--S6 00 100 00 


three-year’, ...cscccccese 100 00 
| 
| 

















VINELAND 
FAR” AND FRUIT LANDS, in a 


mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles south of Phila- 
delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itude as Baltimore, Md, 

The soilis rich and productive, yarying from a clay toa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables. This isa great fruit country, Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &¢c., produce 
immense profits, Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States, The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square miles of land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements, The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment. The 
place on account of its great beauty as well 93 other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste. It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years, 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Academies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture haye 
been introduced, Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during thesum- 
mer, Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $25 
per acre. Five and ten acre, and Village lots for sale, 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va. Improved places 
for sale. 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manue 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like. 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 





and a good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound- 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants, 

Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland P. O., Landis 
Township, New Jersey. 

From Revort of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: .It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of, this side of 
the Western Prairies. 


WILL SELL OR TRADE, 120 ACRES of Land 
in Adair, and 160 Acres in Calhoun ‘Counties, lowa, These 
pieces are well located, and desirable. Address 
W. SHARP, Pera, Champaign Co., Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE OWNERS 


Wishing to sell Farms or Real Estate of any description, 
in any pet of the country, will be likely to find a customer 
by sending full description, location, distance from R. R. 
Station, price, terms, etc. Those wishing to purchase will 
find it to their interest to examine our register, or send de- 
scription of property and location wanted, 

For Sale Cheap, a first-rate farm of 140 acres, at Cro- 
ton Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y., 4 miles from Sing Sing. 

JOSIAH Q. FOWLER, 66 Broad-st., New-York. 











Italian Queen Bees. 
I have’as good and pure stock as‘can be found in the coun- 
try. For prices, &c., send for Circular. 
W. C. CONDIT, Grinnell, Iowa, 


= 4 
The Patent Sewing Ripper. 
RECOMMENDED BY ORANGE JUDD.—PRICE REDUCED, 
Liberal Discount to Dealers. 

New manufacturing facilities to meet the large demand, 
enable me to sell the SEWING RIPPER for 85 cents, in- 
stead of 50 cents as heretofore. The Ripper will take out a 
seam faster than a Sewing Machine can make it, and with 
less danger of cutting than with knife or scissors —Ask at 
your Store for it, or send 35 centsto A.C, FITCH, 151 Nas- 
sau-st., New-York City, and get it by first mail, re “ 








SEWING MACHINES. 


505 Broadway, New-York. 
Hienest PREM1uUM Farr AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865, 
(Gold Medal). Report of Committee of Awards: 
; REASONS. 
ist.—Its simplicity and fn range of Work. 


_2nd.—Its making four different Stitches, viz.: The Lock, 
Knot, Double Lock and Donble Knot. 

8 .—The Reversible Feed Motion, operated by simply turn- 
ing a Thumb Screw, enabling the operator to run the Work 
to the Right or to the Lett, and conyenience of Self-fastening 
the ends of Seams. 

ith.—The perfect finish and substantial manner in which 
the Machine is made, , 

5th.—The Rapidity of its Working, and the Quality of the 


Work done. 
6th.—Its Self-adjusting Tension, 
Valuable Patent for Sale. 


A Household article, needed in every family, already suc- 
cessfully introduced, very profitable, and requires little cap- 
ital. Owner has other business and will sell cheap, 
chance seldom met with, For particulars, address “IN- 
VENTOR,” Agriculturist Office, 41 Park Row, New York. 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


GROVER&BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch 
SEW ING MACHINE. 


495 Broadway, New York. 


Parent “SNaP & 
CaTcu-’ EM" FIs 
Hoox.——-A er- 
fect trap springs 
open in the fish's 
mouth. Sportsmen and Boys all want them. Soldat country 
stores, Agents wanted.” Send 25 cents for sample Hook and 
terms. JOSEPH BRIGGS, Proprietor, 385 Broadway, N. Y. 


ESTEY’S 
COTTAGE ORGANS. 


Endorsed -by the highest Authority as the BEST in 

several essential particulars. (See Agriculturist for Dec.) 
G. G. SAXE, 

131 Grand-st., New York. 


Adams & Co.’s Golden Pens, 


- BEAUTIFUL IN STYLE ; SUPERIOR IN FINIsH; ANTI-CoR- 
ROSIVE, and UNEQUALED IN QuALITY. No. 1,—Adapted to 
eneral use, suited to all kinds of Business Writing. No.2— 
‘xtra Fine, for Ladies, Schools and Choice Penmanship. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A Box, 12 PENS IN A Box. Sent post- 
paid. Try them and you will use no other.—-LIBERAL DIS8- 
COUNT TO DEALERS! ‘SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS, 
ADAMS & CO., 21 BROMFIELD-ST., BOSTON, 


@HAVER'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER.— 
“Tt sharpens a Lead or Slate Pencil ina neat and perfect 
manner, without soiling the hands in the least. —Portland 
Advertiser, “The best Pencil Pointer ever invented.”— 
Concord Democrat, Price 25 cents, or five. for $1, post-paid. 
Agents wanted all over. A. G, SHAVER, New Haven, Conn, 


Eggs of Pharaoh’s Serpents, 
The Scientific Miracle of the Age. 


Only Twenty-Five Cents a Box. 

We will supply either at wholesale or retail, these curious 
and Svondertul articles which are creating such a sensation in 
this Country and Europe. Upon igniting one of them, some- 
thing having the shape and appearance of a serpent comes 
from it and extends to a length of nearly three feet. Price 
Twenty-five cents a Box, on receipt of which, we will send 
them by mail, post-paid, Address ADAMS & CO,, 21 Brom- 
field street, Boston, 

















HOOK SET 




















Patent Animal Fetters. 
Just what every farmer needs, light, strong and durable, 
easily put on and off, sold by all dealers in| Farmers’ Hard- 
ware t oe the country. Price an) for Horses, Mules 


y . ‘ red | OSEPH BRIGGS, 
ee See Office $35 Broadway, New York. 


yslbory & SANDFORD’S CELEBRATED 
FLAX BRAKE, the best in use, for sale by the Com- 


pear Oe: JOHN W. QUINCY, 
Send for a Circular. 98 William-st., New-York, _ 


i 


THE PHENIX GAS STOVE 


for Cooking and Heating is the best. 
A, M. LESLEY, Manufacturer, 











No. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A. N WOOD & CO. 


EATON, MADISON C0., ¥. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical purposes. They are ee I 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of a)l kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Machi- 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Sho oe © oars Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, 

We warrant our E ~ ee = = what We eg them, 

give unqualified satisfaction in all res 

wales diane A. ev OOD & CO. 


AGRICULTURAL 


AND 


HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 


SEEDS AND FERTILIZERS. 





Our establishment has been so long and favor- 
ably known to the Agricultural public, that 
we do not consider an extended advertisement 
necessary in order to cal] attention to our 
large and varied stock. 

cent and lists will be furnished on 
application. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO,, 
189 & 191 Water St., N. Y. 


& acta i 
gs am 


Produce Commission Merchants, 
FOR THE SALE OF 





55 dofawatias 
m Pict ih at. us Sereakae 
SESSEE FREES SSRGeEE : 
pEeSSd OHRKRRBS Hear oy 
BOG RRR BS OR PR RES 


Send for WEEKLY Price CvRRENT, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions, 
Country Consignments receive special attention. 


REFERENCES: 
Benj. Loder, Esq.. N. Y. | Hon. J. K. Porter, 
Ex-Pres't. Erie RB. R. Albany, N. Y. 
Cragin & Co., Wm. §. Thorn, Fsq., N. 


x 
Prest. Na’l tag ‘Ins, Co. 
Lane, Son & Co., N. ¥ 


Wilson’s Early Blackberry, 
The largest, best and most productive, ripe »efore any “other 
Blackberry and brings more money in less time. 
Philadelphia Raspberry.—Hardy and productive, 
yielding 200 bushels per acre w.thout protection. 
20 Acres in Strawbcr whos Bost varieties. Send 


c gratis. LIAM PARRY, 
specibiaanin sahinied Cinnaminson, N. J. 


ie 
and Chicazo, mm. 








Faney Fow!ls. 

Pure bred fowls from recent importations. Fifteen varie- 
ties, viz: Swan, Bremen, Toulouse and China Geese: Rouen, 
and Poland Ducks, White and Grey Dorkings, Silver Span- 
sied Hamburgs, Polands, Foggy} = — Cuban Game, Leg- 

tantams, &c 
horn, Sebright Bantams CCNeS, Box 58, Elizabeth, N. 3. 
REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS ‘for ian _- 
Sent by Express to all parts of the Uw nited States. For 


i N, YER & CO., 
Circulars sad Frices, Address Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 








Premium Chester White Pigs 


will be furnished by the subscribers, either singly or in pairs 
(not akin), and sent = express to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Sout Amerie vou. UNG a send for 
Circular. Address 

“een " Chester Co., Pa, 


end for Description of the finest THOROUGH- 
BRED, CHESTER WHITE Pica, and Imported Fowls 
in America. L.B SILVER, Salem, Ohio, 


‘‘ Hints to Bee-Keepers,” 
SENT FREE of charge to any address. A Pamphlet of 
plata, Pr practical directions for the profitable management of 
ees, Current “Bee Humbugs” oe and pretended 
“Secrets” explained. Italian Bees, &c., &c.—* A small work 
on a great subject. Bee- keeping ina oY ”*—Boston Cul- 
tivator, Address H. KING &C 0., Nevada, Ohio, 


EW AND POPULAR 
SCHOOL-BOOK. 


WORCESTER’S (Illustrated) PRIMARY 
SPELLING-BOOK. 

















This book contains quite a large vocabulary of the words 
in common use, admirably arranged in classes and lessons, 
for teaching, with the least difficulty, the art of spelling. It 
contains many new features which will commend it to teach- 
ers as the best book for the purpose ever published. It has 
met with unprecedented favor, having since September 
been introduced into the Public Schools ot 
Boston, 

New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., 
Norwich, Ct., 
Salem, 
Marblehead, 
Mixdison, Wis., 
Monmouth, HIlL., 
Kankakee, Il, 
Monroe, Mich., 
and into the entire counties of Cedar, Iowa, Mifflin, Pa., 
Stephenson and Mercer, Ill, as well as in many other places, 

“This beautiful little book furnishes a progressive course 
or — the difficult art of spelling.’—[Commonwealth, 

“This handsome, well-printed and beautifully il!ustrated 
little book deserves favor, The plan will be found simple 
and progressive—to present a great deal in a small space.” 
—{Pennsylvania School Journal, 

“Admirably arranged, thereby furnishing a progressive 
course of study, and also finely illustrated.”—[Ill.s Teacher, 

“ This is a judicious little book.”"—[New York Teacher, 

ge Copies ad ai examination, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of ten cen 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
131 Washington-street, Boston. 








TILDEN’S 


SHEDLING TOMATO. 


Having purchased of Mr. Tilden, the originator of this 
new and valuable Seed, his entire crop of seed, saved from 
the very best specimen Tomatoes, we will furnish it in pack- 
ages, at 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. 

The first packages will contain seeds enough to supply any 
family. 

The largest packages sufficient to grow about two hun- 
dred plants. 

Subscribers, who have paid or do pay $2.00 for the PRat- 
RIE FARMER for 1866, will be entitled toa 530 cent package, 
on remitting five cents, in addition to subscription, to pay 
postage and putting up. Address, 

EMERY & CO., 
’ Chicago, Illinois, 


HOVEY’S MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE. 


The 32d Volume of this old and well-known Magazine will 
commence January 1, 1866. Terms $2 a@ year. Complete 
sets in 31 Volumes, “pound, for $52. 


SPLENDID PREMIUM !—A new $55 Whecl- 

er & Wilson Sewing Machine given for only 25 yearly 
subscribers to DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, at 
$8 each, and a beautiful and artistic Premium to each sub- 
scriber. 


HE HOG BREEDER’S MANUAL sent to any 
address free of charge; every farmer should have it, 
Address N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co,, Pa, 

















Every Child on the Continent should have it! 


The Best Children’s . Paper in America, 











Fighting against 
brie pan for the 
True, an 
the Beawtiral 
A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 
Pages, for BOYS and GIRLS. 


$1.00 a Yoar in advance, 
A Beautiful Premium to every subscriber, 
Spccimen Copy sent for Ten Cents, 
Address, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 


“Mr. Sewell's Paper already excels every other children’s 
paper that we know of in this country.”— Chicago Eve. Jour’, 


CASH WILL 
BE GIVEN 
By the Publishers of MERRYMAN'S MONTHLY ES! the 


T ORIGINAL PUZZLE 
MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY is a well established, first class 
Magazine, intended expressly for Home reading. It is a 
Humorous publication, but is entirely free from the objec- 
tionable features too common in “Comic” periodicals, 
Among its contributors during the past year were Or phe- 
us C. Kerr, Frank Bellew, (Triangle,) Re orge 
Arnold, Frank Beard, Artemus Ward, Chas. 

RWwsOT ars Ed. Mullen, and numerous oth- 
ers, During the coming year an array of talent equally bril- 
liant, will be given; we aim, however, more to gr: atify and 
amuse our readers than merely to secure celebrated writers, 
The Puzzle Department isa popular and instructive feature ; 
it furnishes agreeable and interesting occupation for i ‘isure 
hours, and while it amuses, also develops the mind, To in- 
crease the “fun” GREENB ACKS ARE DISTRIB- 
UTED EVERY MONTH! 

Every number is illustr ated with from 50 to 100 Engravings, 
and contains Stories, Sketches, Humorous Adventures, Queer 
Conceits, Letters from Corre sponde nts, Poems, Games and 
Amusements, and Innumerable Attractions. Examine it for 
yourself ; it speaks for itself. It isa great favorite with La- 
dies and Children, though all will like it, 

Price 15 cents, Sold by all Newsdealers. 

{2 At thisseason Interesting and Attractive reading is 
particularly desirable, and we ask you for your own sake as 
well as ours to give MERRYMAN a trial." We will send if 
three months to any address for 35 cents, club of three $1. 


YOU CAN GET IT FREE: 


If you will show this advertisement to your friends and 
neighbors, and get us aclub of three you will be entitled 
(by asking) to a copy three months free. By getting six you 
will receive a copy six months, §#™~ Take advants ge of this 
offer Now. Specimens sent (onl); on receipt of price, 
ress J. Y & CO., Publishers, 
No. 109 x +54 street, New York. 


English Magazines, | Periodi- 


cals and Newspapers. 


WILLMER & ROGERS, 47 Nassau-street, New-York, 
(Established 1844,) - Ry on ‘subscription all E neglish Maga. 
zines, Periodicals and Newspapers. New Price List for 1866, 
now ready. 


A VALUABLE PREMIUM! 


For Seventy-five Subscribers to THE WORING FARMER, 
at ONE DOLLAR each, we will send by Express, or otherwise, 


on 


as ordered, securely packed, a $55 


WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 


THE WORKING FARMER is a large 24 page quarto, and 
is devoted exclusively to Scientific and Practical Farming, 
Horticulture and Rural Affairs. Sample copies and Circu- 
lars sent to any address, free. February No. now ready, and 
the Portrait and Biographical notice of Prof. Jas. J. MAPES, 
deceased, and the illustrated article on Pear Culture, by 
P. T, QUINN, tre alone worth a year’s subscription, Address 


WM. L. ALLISON & CO., 


124 and 126 Nassan street, New York, 


GENTS WANTED.—WANTE D, ACTIVE AND 
Intelligent Men or Women toCanvass for Benson J. Los- 
sing’s “ PICTORIAL HIsTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATEs,” got up at a cost of over £50,000, and 
will contain upwards of 2,000 Engravings. This work has 
been written since the conclusion of the war, and the En- 
gravings are from original designs, by the author, who has 
traveled many thousand miles in the pursuit of his ¢ alling ; 
and it will be found the most complete and reliable History 
ofthe War published, It has been endorsed by the Gover- 

nors of all the States ‘and the leading officers of our Army 
and Navy, with other prominent men of the country. We 

give our “Agents exclusive territory to operate in, and pay. a 
iberal percentage. This work will be sold exclusively by 
subscription, and will furnish employment to *. Steady can- 
vasser for several years. Address GEORGE W. CHILDS, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


AUL GERARD, the Cabin Boy; a thrilling 
tale of the wide ocean. Intensely interesting, -" of 
adventure, and just the thing to ples ase every boy. See Feb- 
ruary No. of the Brilliant, entertaining, and Popular 
IE’S 
MONTHLY, Ask any newsdealer for a copy, A RARE 
CHANCE, The Monthly will be sent on trial six months for 
25 cents. 5 to one address, $1 pecimens sent post- oo for 
10 cents, Address C OUSIN LZnie’s MONTHLY, 109 Nas- 
sau street, New York t=" Now is the time to Sales ribe. 
“We think she should be patronized by all.”--Coatesville, 
Pa., Union....“It contains excellent reading matter.’ "Mt. 
Joy Herald. ... We believe no one can invest a quarter bet- 
ter than by sending it to Cousin Lizzie.”—N. Y. Dispateh.. 
.“It is well deserving the success it has met with."—Provi- 
dence Advertiser... The fact that ‘Cousin Lizzie” is a deci- 
dedly pretty girl, we presume, will not injure her chances of 
success in her literary undertaking.”—N, Y. Trades Advocate. 


Piano Study and Practice is finde Attractive 


By the System adopted in “RicHarnson’s NEw METHOD.” 
No long dry lessons, nor wearisome exercies, but SPRIGHTLY 
STUDIES throughout, and CHARMING MELoprks for practice, 
at every step. No one who has used this book will ever use 
or recommend any ‘@ Itisail that can be desired, Sold 
by all music dealers, e $3.75. Sent poe -paid on receipt 
of price. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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THE 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


&. 


SUBSCRIBE. 


THE NEW-YORK WHEALY TRIBUNE 


IS printed on a large double-medium sheet, making-eight pages of six columns each. It contains all the important Editorials published in THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE, except those of merely local interest ; also Literary and Scientific Intelligence; Reviews of the most interesting and import- 


ant New Books; the Letters from our large corps of correspondents; the latest news received by Telegraph from Washington and all other parts 


of the country; a Summary of all important intelligence in this City and elsewhere ; a Synopsis of the Proceedings of Congress and State Legisla- 


ture when in session; the Foreign News received by every steamer ; Exclusive Reports of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the American 


Institute; Talks about Fruit, and other Horticultural and Agricultural information essential to country residents; Stock, Financial, Cattle, Dry 
Goods and General Market Reports; making it both for variety and completeness, altogether the most valuable, interesting and instructive 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER published in the World. 


The Full Weekly Reports of the American Institute Farmers’ Club, published in THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, from which the INSTI- 
TUTE’S OFFICIAL REPORT IS MADE UP, would each year make two large volumes of over 500 pages each, if printed in book form. 


Stock-Growers will find in THE TRIBUNE a vast amount of profitable and interesting information. 
Fruit-Growers will find the discussions of Fruit Growers published in THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, of great value. 


Wool-Growers is 2 prominent feature in the Agricultural Department of THE TRIBUNE, 


Toe New-York TRIBUNE.—THE TRIBUNE isan institution. 
We regard it as the most valuable of our exchanges. It is 
the best daily in the nation. Not that it is larger, or costlier, 
or more pains-taking than some others, but it has more prin- 
ciple. It is one of the few public journals which seem to be 
conducted in the interest of right. Occasionally in bravely 
striking at wrong it provesto be mistaken, but we admire 
the courage with which it deals its blows when we cannot 


approve the direction it gives to them. 
[Northern Independent, 





N. Y. Trrsvuxe.—There is no other paper published that 
is of more value to any one than THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 
It is ably edited, and to the Farmer, Mechanic or Merchant, 
is of great benefit. Probably no other paper in the country 
wields so much influence, and however much we may disa- 
gree with some of the peculiar theories advocated, it is still 


worthy a place in every household, 
(Republican, Red Wing, Minn. 





Toe New-YoRK TRIBuNE.—This radical journal ,adver- 
tises its prospectus for 1866 in ourcolumns, THE TRIBUNE 
contains during the course of the year a vast amount of 
valuable and useful information. No paper, perhaps, in the 
country devotes so much space to the interests of the work- 
ing men and Farmers as does THE NEw-YORK TRIBUNE. 

[Daily Press, Louisville, Ky. 





New-York TRIBUNE.—This paper is one which should be 
well patronized. It abounds with useful information for 
the Merchant, Mechanic and Farmer, beside being well 
stored with news from all parts of the world, and known as 
the staunchest champion for the freedom and progress of 


the human race. 
{New Era, Fort Smith, Arkansas, 





TERMS: 


Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers... ..$2 00 
Mail subscribers, Clubs of five....:...... .ssscceccccccecs 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers 
Ten Copies, tOONE AUGER. o.30060.5.scregiccerddsece 


Twenty copies, to one address 





Canada Sabscribers must send 20 cents each in addition 
to prepay United States postage, 


An extra copy will be sent for cach club of ten, 


| 
| 
| 
| 











TO ADVERTISERS. 


Manufacturers, Inventors, Real- Es 
tate Owners, Schools, and all others who De- 


Merchants, 


sire to reach Customers in all parts of 
the Country, as well as in the City, 
will find it to their interest to 
ADVERTISE IN 


THE 


NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


THE Circulation of THE TrrsvunE is larger than that of 
any other Newspaper, and it is read by the most enterpris- 
ing, thrifty, and industrious classes. Advertisements insert- 
ed in each of the Editions of THe TRIBUNE—DAILY, SEMI- 
WEEKLY, and WEEKLY, Will be read by nearly a million of 
people, and no investment pays a business man s0 well as 
the money he spends in judicious advertising. The investi- 
gation by the Mayor and Comptroller of the City resulted in 
naming the DaILy TRIBUNE as being one of the two papers 
having the largest daily ¢irculation, and its weekly edition 
is acknowledged to be far greater than that of any other 
Newspaper. + 

THe DatLy Trieune is read by enterprising and intelli- 
gent business men and their families, and those who make 
known their wants through its columns will reach the very 
best classes of buyers. 


Rates of Advertising in The New- 
York Daily Tribune. 


Ordinary Advertisements, Classified under appropriate 
heads, FIFTEEN CENTS per line each insertion. 
(ABOUT EIGHT WORDS AVERAGE A LINE.) 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


ONE DOLLAR per line each insertion. 


SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS per line each insertion. 








Opinions of Advertisers. 





Effect of Advertising in The Tribune. 
“A word about advertising in THz TRIBUNE. When I lately 
offered in its columns my present home for sale, letters of in- 
quiry began at once to pour in upon me, from North, South, 
East, and West—a perfect deluge, and I would advise all 
who do not wish to spend most of their time answering let- 


ters, not to use THE TRIBUNE as an advertising medium, or 
if they do, to be a little more liberal than I was, and pay for 
a few more particulars, Had I done so, much trouble might 
have been saved. For instance, by merely saying my place 
was small, or specifying the number of acres, many who 
wrote letters would have been saved the trouble of writing, 
and I should have escaped a great many inquiries and 
saved trouble and expense. I would not, if to do again, 
spare words,” 
B. W. STEERE, Adrian, Mich, 





BROOKLYN, 26th Dec., 1865. 
TO THE PUBLISHER OF THE NEW-YorkK TRIBUNE, 
Dear Sir,—In November last, I wrote an article headed, 
“Ho, for Tennessee,” which was a description of the Cum- 
berland Table, It was published in Taz New-Yorx Da1Ly 
TRIBUNE of Nov. 25th, and again in the SEMI WEEKLY issue 
of Noy. 28th. The object of the article was to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the advantages of that location, more 
particularly so as concerned men of small means, and those 
who were suffering from ill health, two classes which my 
benevolence led me to wish to benefit. : I did not write that 
article because I had, or expected to have land for sale, but 
because I believed many would thank me for the information 
thus communicated; yet, although I had no land for sale, I 
knew of those who had, at a moderate price, and perfect 
title, and was convinced that every man who bought of it 
might be benefited thereby. Not feeling justified in with- 
holding my information from the public, I prepared and in- 
serted an advertisement in three of the leading newspapers 
of New-York City, in which I promised to give definite infor- 
mation concerning the Cumberland Table of Tennessee, to 
any person who should apply to me for it, personally, or by 
letter. That advertisement appeared several times in each of 
the journals alluded to, of which TuE N, Y, TRIBUNE was one, 
As a matter of justice to your own journal allow me to state 
the result—from the readers of each of the other two alluded 
to, [have had two applications—from readers of the Tri- 
BUNE I have had so many that I found it wtterly impossible 
to write answers to them, even by devoting my time from 
early morning until midnight of each day, six days in the 
week, and that I might fulfill the promise made in my adver- 
tisement, was compelled to print nearly all that I desired to 
say to applicants, by which course, with unremitted industry 
on my part, I have been able to fulfill my promise. Applica- 
tions come to me every day from readers of the TRIBUNE, 
from Maine to Minnesota, inclusive, and the interest which 
has been excited does not seem to abate in the least degree. 
If the N. Y. TRIBUNE, viewed as an advertising medium, 
for such an object has so great advantages over others, I 
think it but fair and just to yourself, and the Public, that it 
should be made manifest—you are therefore at liberty tu 
make any use of this communication which you think prop 


the benefit of all concerned, 
Yours, Very Respectfully, 
W. W. POWELL, 
76 Court-st., cor. State, Brooklyn, N, Y. 





Drafts on New-York, or Post-Office Orders, payable to the 
order of THE TRIBUNE, being safer, are preferable to 
any other mode of remittance. Address 








THE TRIBUNE, 
: NEW- YORK. 
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Pure and Reliable Garden Seeds——By Mail, Postage Paid, 


On Receipt of Price Annexed. 


JAMES SHEPPARD & CO., SEED MERCHANTS, 


214 Pearl Strect, 


New 


York, 


Will forward any of the following Seeds, by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United States or Territories, affording all an opportunity to obtain Pure and Gennine 


Seeds at a very reasonable price.—~Ten per cent. Discount allowed on all orders exceeding Twenty Deliars. 


| 


per quart. pr p’kt. | 


Peas. 

Extra Early Daniel O’Rourke,........ $ 
Extra Early Tom Thumb............. 
Barly KReNt. 0.200. ole cee esos veeeene 2-28"? 
Blue Imperial ............ Fuss oo doin a: as 
Champion of England.......... ..-.+6 50 °° 
Black Eyed Marrowfat...........+.+++ __ dies 
White Marrowfat..... eee ere rere 30 °° 

Beans. 
Early Yeliow Six Weeks, Bush...... 50°: 
Early Newington Wonder, ** ...-.. 50 °° 
Refugee, or 1000 to 1, Ree Ga ese 50.2" 
Large White Lima, Pole....:........ ie 


Artichoke. 


50 cts. 10 cts, 
80 * 10 * 


per oz. per p’kt. 


Green'Globe:..... Se cecctestsetessey 60 cls, 10 cts. 
Asparagus. 
Giant Purple Top............ bEctecde 10 -: 6° 
Beet. 
Extra Early Turnip........ ebees e008 éo ae MS 
Early Blood Turnip. ..............006 10 °° So 
Long Smooth Blood............ beveinn 10° 5° 
NU vans © uss es sve csceneseces 20: 5° 
Swiss Chard, or Silver.... ..... cee 15° 5: 
White Sugar. or Silesian.............. 10 - 5 
Long Red Mangel Wurtzel............ 10° 5° 
Red Globe oF Ae ath’ 90. >0 509 10° 5° 
Long Yellow J PS Sree 10 - 5° 
Yellow Globe *: vs tt eaeeewiss- 000 - S-*° 
Broccoli. 

Early: White®....... des vata deagdiades< -BO.22 : 10: 
Bare PUES s «win ge so'en vested svegvesen 4 60 - 10 * 
Early Purple Cape............+. .sseee i ia SS 
Early White Cape....:.....¢ bos oseees 100°: 1° 
Early Waicheren.. .-..-.....00«0-+ 002 1 00 15 


Brussels Sprouts. 





Fine Imported........ gsenge esesecces) oO °° 
Cabbage. 

Early Dwarf York.. ..°........02+,.+¢- 95: 
Early Large York . ...  °: 
Early Wakefield....... epics a SB 
Early Ox Heart .... ae 
Early Winningstadt 50 
Early Drumhead,....,....:. Five cest.6 25 °° 
Early Battersea.............- Kin ecsee <r ieee 
BOT Ty CUBR BOMe. vestnesserecccoe: -25 °° 
Large Late Bergen...........:00.e0006 40 -- 
Stone Mason .....0-..0..+0.00 ie cosets 40 
Large Late Druinhead.:.............. 40 °° 
Premium Fiat Dutch.......... 2 RAD 40 °° 
Green Globe Savoy........-.......+. ‘alt 
Drumbhead -Savoy........022-.0000.°. 25 °° 
Green Glazed............°. aeaic00s>0 25 -- 
Red Dutch Pickling .......... eae o 25 * 


Barly Scarlet Horn. ...2s6sece00- 022. 16 °° 
Long Orange ....... neg 















Large Altringham..... Bios webs cose aa 
Long Bioow or Purple.... .-.......... lb °* 
Large White Belgian............ site _. 
Caulifiower. 
gt EE neers fi 
BE NEY BID ona oc ccedesa.0r.0r0be0 1 00 - 
SEN MAME So cs ompevsyespscce soncee a= 
Early Walcheren..:.........0.00 4 ie 
Ee ge MMGNG 0 Di eeaswstdacvecswe 75 °° 
Celery. 
Early White Solid. .......ccsccecsvosss 30 
French, Self Bianching..,........+-+- 30 
Batly. Red Solid:...... ..40-sss0~ss000 » “2 
Turnip Rooted, Celeriac.............. oe 
Chervil. 
Curled or Double.............. Badonse 30 «° 
Corn Salad. 
Round Leaved ........... 0006 yutscces 10 
Cress. 
Curled_or sg Grass........ o ceeee ae 
Broad Leaved..........+sss.... ececece n° 
Collards. 
PO SSsesen-.00 85.° 
Cucumber. 
Early Russian......... cecvconsen 6B ° 
Early Short Green....... oe” 
Early Green Cluster.... . eie'ed in Re: bee 
Early White Spined. ................. > 
London Long Green....... errr erert ys a 
Extra Long Green Turkey............ aaa 


eee Be 3N6e 40 °° 


RY prey te 


Onno c 


a 


oa 


oa 


AOAnnnann 

















Corn. 
j per quart. per p’kt. 
Early Sweet or Sugar.........0..000- $ 30 cts. 10 cts. 
Large ; TS Stage wparen cueie _: he 
Evergreen Sie Gatseehokshloase se 30° a <° 
a 
Egg Plant. 
per oz. per p’kt, 
Early Long Purple...: 0.0.02... 0 0% 60 °° 10 °° 
Improved Large Purple............... 1 00 15°? 
Endive. 
Gr@on Carlet. occ ccc ceccccccssesece 35: 5: 
White Curled.. see ee s*: 
RO A ere a 5° 
Kale. 
Green Curied Scotch ..............+.- 3: ES 
Purple Curled........+..cecseeccscccss 25° 5° 
German Brown Curled................ 25 Se 
Dwarf German Greens..... -....ee0++ 15 ee 
Bem TOO ve ea. 57 ows cd en cate ocadeesee - 0 S.:2 
Kohl Rabi. 
Early White Vienna............-.sece 40° §: 
Large Green or White.......... vie aa 3. 
Large Purple ............ 250+ 2008 25 5 
Leek. 
Large Flag, or Scotch.......s.e.se+ee% 30 oH 
Lettuce. 
Early Curled Silesia. .........+eseeeees oe 5° 
Large White Cabbage...........+s00- 25 - & + 
TRPPIT E «Sid vka.s oc veccge bpescces 25 5° 
Imperial ‘Cabbage...c.......+e8. 2 2 5° 
| oe rumbeat, 6... sis ies 34 Se pe 
| Butter—very fine...+..,....-...- ome: eS ig 
POOWTEL  RONDEER 0c bc lsyeudseccce’ wots 25°" ~ tote 
Hardy Green... tive eee. Tes - 
White Paris Cos 30: ee 
Green Paris Coss 30 ° : 
Martynia. 
War PACRIOS. .. Sigat ip eetcs oes cccescce 30 5 
Musk Melon. 
Early Jenny Lind.:...........0eseeeees 15° jek 
Early White Japan..........eeseceeses 30° 6.x 
Barly Christiana :..° 4. ..0cccccesceve 16 °° 5: *: 
| Skillman’s Fine Netted.........--.+++6 15 - a" 
WRUNG... 6 is 4s > -3 Sete esgees tb 25-3 15 ° 6°: 
Green Citron..... 15 $2: 
Large Nutmeg........ 15 °° 5° 
Water Melon. 
Mountain Sweet, or Ice Cream........ 10 °° 5° 
CR NIE ns. 6055s eka seeks. 50 ° Yb 
WMO Spanien, -- 2-8.) 5.0. cedeawec cose 15° §* 
Goodwin's Imperial... /s.....-...+6- « 30°: S-° 
Apple Seeded, woeccoacvescccscvesccces 30 - he 
Citron for Preserves..........+. pair de o% 30°" 5° 
Mustard. 
bie OF TAO ois ds teas ngsesscts 2: 5 
| Black or Brown........... Sat Bhite psoaee 10 - 5 
Nasturtium. 

Tall (indian CAM) . sssnsnsdoanntrase> 25 5 
Dwarf *- RNa aeaenbones 44409706 35 a 
Okra. 

BOG DCO. 00s s . vccdewssegeoe segs wees 15 - 5 
SPURT WE GS inno to 6’ ocs Wadows dene sees 15 5 
Onion. 
Extra Barly dakcns codeall gdy's<s s 25 10 - 
Large Red‘ Wethersfield. ........ dae aD 5 
Large Yellow Dutch.............:.... 20) 5 
Metiow Danvers: ....ccccses hiss overs 20 5 
White Portugal. 0. 25065 00sec or cen . 40 i) 
Parsley. 
RE Ds 3. 5 os sara dn drmcnnes 10 - S- 
ig SR Pee 10 °° a * 
Hamburg or Rooted, ........2..-.20.s0 15: ae 
Parsnep, 
Long Smooth White. ................. 10° 5 
Gurnsey or Cup....... so ecbceseccese or dee 5 
Pepper. 
ERPS WOUAM s. . 00 0cccgse cere caca0es 50 ° 
Large Beil or Bull Nose............... 5 °° 10 - 
Long Gayenne...%.....eeceescdeveees 50 - 10 
ERE MIEN,» 5 so Seecencs Seevcoete * 10 -- 
Sweet Spanish.......0-s00. «1 cssceee 50 - 10 
Rel CHOIry as... cvasccecsen ences grees 50 ° 10 - 
Pumpkin. 
ERTS COOOGG oo o'5 505 58 50 os 805 85060 10° 
PORTER s s05.65 0556 0s 002 Swraid ew we's'osiniere | We 5. 
eS tiwthe devweeses-.gedies een sves 7: 6° 
OEMs cna ndoe seve soh00509 doses « 40 - 5° 
Connecticut Field....... Kiexd s ua Su% ee. es 5: 





















_e 
Radish. 
€7 OZ, per pi 
Long Scarlet Short Top.............0«+ ms ct " é 
Early Scarlet Olive Shaped................ 15°: fo 
Barly Seariet: Turnip. ....ssccs oesveeeee 1: 62 
ee er ere ee 15 -- §% 
Long White Nepies RAR Ce oes 18 **, a 
White Su:omer Turnip..........00c0000 005 15 --* oe 
Yellow o- we eee 15 -: ae 
Grey rie “ot wekepepaetaesee a 15 -* Be 
Purple “9 ih ee TTE RET ee ere 5** he 
emp hey ohn, SEES ORO Te 15 °° hw 
Scarlet Chinese Winter.........00..00 eosrad *' 5% 
Rhubarb. 
oy a ae ee 220°: S$ aam 
Salsify. ° 
VGgbtable WysOr i ica caepsand ancdacsss> -..25 °° § ae 
Scorzonera, - 
Black Salsify..... SeaG pecens™astereeeeteite 25.°* gi am 
Spinach. 
IAT WOU 66 io: 555 secncasse sadcmunael 10° $< am 
RMNAY OOUAOUs. 55.5 50s bie cnswsatacine oxt% 10 -* § ae 
RANE R TAMEMENG ons cok sc 002000 p0cabies tones 10 °° ‘§* ae 
New. Zealand....><ssvscvcese ry one .. 95 °> § ae 
BIOMOL TORVON 5.0. ccc be cides cccevookp ant 10° 58: 
Squash, 
Early Golden Bush........60....cc0ceeeees 10> 6m 
Early White Bush Scallop:.............++. 10°: §% 
Green Striped DOS. . 6 ieee ede ssc aees Ws 5%) 
Summer Crookneck...j...ccceesececues cas 10 -: $e 
Winter Crookneck .........,.. 000000 Sinayh 0: §7 
Boston Marrow... ...... 0.000. Prierivti it. 16 -° 6m 
MANDO « tbs abt cater, Mien séedas.b0c6na4. 20.°° 5s 
CAM CAICUMENOR So wa cnns Ceebesepceeg coeces he * 
SEGRE AGA wTTIA 65 von ea dativiec es odcves 30°: ‘Ss 
Tomato. . 
SExttR FPN gos o's ova vip eueebaniescs cons 30 °° 
Large Smooth Red......cccccessceccvecsecs 95 - 
Fejee [slatid. Pint sieias ss s.cedscteduweds ose 30 °° 
Lester's Perfected: ...5..0scc0ccsthgieesces 30 -° 
Se MM ins 0s cohen coat Gans fees 0o% a 30 -: 
PME MEL cds bss sthekwdecelaNdrsiases -30 °: 
ORCI 655.4015. 05s optene Cabin pian dao tH 36 °° 
po SL) earn > a5. <* 
COOKS FAVONNG . 6 56 bie Sooke oh io ee 75 
J 
Turnip, 
Early White Flat Dutch.......... ........ 10°: oa 
Early White Stone..........c..008 see 0260510 °° 
Red Top Strap Leaved......¢..0008 cossese 10 -- §a 
Large WANG GiohO.......,ccccssderces ..10 °° Cae 
Large White Norfolk... ll: +o" 
ROUOW BD 5652 AV FTEs cons ooo etahennnees 10°° Soa 
F@llow Aerdeen.s...reccccevecsessdacecs 10°: 53am 
eh he iy ee Oe ls Vie Teer ere 10°: 6am 
Robson's Goldén Ball................ eovecshO °°: Samm 
Taine Wie POWER s 05. cons cuneds pecs 10°" oy 
Purple Top Ruta-Baga, ....... 0.5. cece eee: 10°: oa 
Skirving's Improved Ruta-Baga............ 10.-:. 3 
Marshall’s ia * BAD Spies 6 ax 10 °° oe 
White Ruta-Baga........ mT SCT, Bes < Seats. 10°: ba 
Herb Seeds. 
ary ary Berane 8 oot Saree ne eee 5°: Se 
Borage - 3S 
Ee ae ree a” 
Bene ... $4 
Coriander 5 
Caraway..... 6" 
LL RR ere trey Seema ee $% 
HMorehound Ww" 
Hyssop fo" 
Livender mr 
a. , SRC: een ne 5° 
Résemary Ww" 
Saffron 5” 
OT a ee rere 5" 
Summer Savory 5” 
Sweet Marjoram 10" 
Sweet Fennel §* 
Sweet Basil 10" 
NT EE EE yO Oe 10° 
Thyme 10" 
Winter Savory 5" 
Wormwood 10 * 
CONSIGNMENTS 
of Peas, Beans, Flax Seed, Beeswax, Hair, Feathers; 


Ginseng, Dried Fruits, etc., are respectfully soliéited bY 


JAMES SHEPPARD «&‘CO., 
Seed and Commission Merchants, | 
214 Pearl Street, New Yorks | 


